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M Outline of imaiN local govehm’ent in india* 

■by 

* Moait Bhiiitacharyi 

Unlike com trios like France v/her^ Uiiifora- local government system 
prevails tiiroughaut the lengfcls and broaotli of the country, India has 
evolved different structures of local goverrip»nt for rural and urban areas. 
In recent tines, much lias been written on the Indian rural local government 
systoK . Especially after the inauguration of the system of local 
government known as pancliayati ra.i considerable resorarch and investigations 
have been undertaken into diverse aspects of the newly evolved ^stem. 
Comparable interest in urban local governnent studies in India, is, however, 
conspicuously absent. Stray articles do, o-^ course, appear here and there 
on specific problems of municipal government; but compared to the spate 
of writing on panchayati raj , such publications on urban local government 
are not more than a trickle. This is all the more disappointing because 
of the fact that urbanisation and attendant governmental problems have 
nnunted up ir recent times a*^ a consequence of planned economic development. 

In India there seers to be an inverse relationship between growth 
in urbanisation and consequent aggravation of urban problems, and the 
amount of inquiries and research into then. The system of elective urban 
local government winch was established during the middle of the last century 
has remained largely static, although it stands badly in need of repair 
and renovation. Even the most optimistic observer would express concern 
about the system’s performnee and call for thorough examination and 
suitable reform s , 

Submitted for publication in Local Administration Overseas. Ministry of 
Overseas Development, U.K. 



Hufjh Tirkvjr rer&rkp, "Tho PTflisk wr^r^ <» rtr.'^’^l'"' " -v> irji-Vvf'r' 

their Indian territories 'ivith self-governing institutions i kadra° 

received a mnicipal charter investing the town witL the machinery cf 

representative Fcvernnont a full viao hundred and fifty years before the 

same ]rivii^-ge wi'^ ivtended to fenctenter . If this was to some snail 

extend due to extraneous issues in Stuart royal policy, there was no hidden 

reason fer tbu ira''ti.y Act ]' tt 1812, -shich s'^ught to establish 

iiunicipal cyEm’ittces It. 'Ha t'n"’/ sirven years after the Kuricipal 

Corp''ratic n Act , intro hieing the principle of representation of urban 

ratepayers ted beconc law in Sngland,"^ The two principal forms of urban 

2 

local g'wiermnent viz., municipal corporation and iminicipal council, cane 
into being in the nineteenth century. The Corporation form was ushered 
in by the Bombay Municipal Corporation Act, 1888, Strikingly enough, 
although the working of urban local government has freqwntly been subjected 
to severe criticisms, the structural patterns of the two tynes have 
remained almost unchanged. Under the federal set-un, local government 
is a State subject, and constitutionally the States are free to tinker 
with the structures of their local government units. In the rural sphere, 
the States have actually exorcised their freedom by making changes in the 
panchavabi rap system in respanst? to local needs and circumstances. But 
there is a surnrising degree of uniformity among the States to naintnin 
■the states quo in the sphere of urban local government. It will be 
pointed out later that ''one of the States did attempt to introduce 
structural changes in urban local governnont, but. they had soon to abandon 

1. Hugh Tihker, -" The Foundations of Local Self-Ucvernment, in India . 

Pakistan and Burma . UniVera i'ty of London, 1954, pp, 333-4. 

2. The municipalities are differently called in different States. Thrcagh- 

cut this paper, the name ’municipal council’ is used for the sake of 

i.n-t 
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the oxperiuffint and revert to the uniform pattern. 

Present Pattern 

The Pural-Urban Ilelationship CouEittofc 0 / the Central Ministry 
of Health and Family Planninj? which reported last year gave the following 


figure? of urban local bodies in India, 

T able I 

3 

Types Urban Local Bodies in India Number 

1. Municipal Corporaticns 25 

2. fjinicipal Councils 1,487 

3. Cantonment Boards 62 

4. No+if’ed drea Coianittees 164 

5. Town Area Committees 327 


Source; Eeport of the Rural-Urban Eelationship Coomittee (Vol.l), 

Ministry of Health and F?ir:.ily rianninfi:, Government of India, 
3966, m,55. 

Although Table I above shows five types of urban local bodies, 
only the first tv^o typos can be considered as fully fledged representative 
urban local government. The cantonrient Isnnr.’s are governed by the 
Gantonnents Act, 1924, which is a Central Act. The cantonments are 
military st:,tions that grew up during the 'British regime due to historical 
reasons. Even today, these are controlled directly by the Central 
Ministry of* Defence. In each cantoament, there is a canrtoiament bogrd 
which is partly' elected and partly nominated anl its key officials such 
as the medical and engineering personnel are drawn from the military on 
ex~officio basis. 

The notified area coimittees which exist in eight States and 


3, Aside frem those, there are improvement trusts , water and sewerage 
boards, and housing boards which are differently constituted special 
purpose authorities . 
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one Union Territory n'lnilly rtpresont a ston-ifan .->rranf er ent for '•rcaa w'ic 
are fast dovelonm^^ as new urban areas but which are not yet ri^e for 
nuniciuaiivsntii n. The I’cnh'^vs o-^ these ccjin'ittees are all noi’imtod by 
the State GoveraiiOnts which vest the corarittees wit!i s; ecific powers in 
accv_rdonce with tpi provisions of the prtvai^in', nunicipal Acts. 

X" aix t„*s "'u ou,' Uni'iu ^erritofv thouc' are town ''rea oorjrittees 
the !:e''bers of vrhic ' arc ittjer olrct''^ or non.inate'l , or partly noninatcd 
am' partlv lectei. CeneraT/, such com ii tees are set-up for small towns 
an! entnm.tt-'' with liraU local functi ns. 

T)k tupicip,il corporations and nunicijal councils had had their 
basic structures laid 3o\n iu ttie 19th century, which remain essentially 
^ the sai,e even twday. Th. corporation form is usually found in the principal 
citiv.s. In gener-'l, the corporations enjoy wi^er powers and more autonory 
than other munici 7 al councils. A distinctive feature of the corporation* 
system is the statutcry distribution of powers among three coordinate 
authorities viz., the corporation council, the commissinner and the standing 
committees. The council consists of popularly elected representatives. 

The commissi ner who is the hea'’ of executive administration is appointed 
by the State Srvernrent. The standing comirAttees derive their powers from 
the Act itself and/or tlirough delegation by council. Tho mayor who is the 
heao of thi Cvorporation has no executive powers. It is the commissioner 
who, as chic^^ executive officer, supervises the day to day adoinl strati on 
of the corporation. Another important feature of the bigger municipal 
corporations, such as Calcutta, Delhi and Madras is the existence of sub- 
nuniciral units called borough eoEmlttees in Calcutta, zonal committees in 
Delhi and circle comittees in Madras to which 


are delegated imuy of the 



’“"O'-" 


purely local functions such as vaccination, registration of birt^hs and 
deaths, cleansing of streets and other local irproveiaent works. 

It is evidfut fron the abcrwe discussion that the corporation system 
is designed to separate the deliberative and executive functions. The 
council is the deliberative wing and the conmis signer is in charge of 
executive responsibilities. All the nunicix^al corporations in India are 
uniform in this respect, Unlik" the mnicipal corporations, the municipal 
councils which "uo corronly found in I’rban areas have, generally speaking, 
an integrated structure. chairmn, ; is head of the deliberative 

wing viz., the council, is also the chief executive. At present, however, 
the trend in almost all the States is toward w. ing statutory provision 
for the appointment of executive officers responsible for day-to-day 
administration. The committee sysiem is widely in use, although the 
number and pattern of committees are not uniform throughout India. Some 
committees are mandatory, some ar-’ optional, and there are still others 
which are ad hoc in nature , 

Personnel 

The service conditions in Indian urban local government are, generally 
speaking, far from satisfactory as a result of wuich urban local bodies 
have not been able to attract suitable pers( imel to efficiently run the 
machinery of governrent. The municipal corporations are better off in 
this respect, as the commissioners of corporations are appointed by the 
State ^(jfvemneuts and they are invariably top-ranking State officials 
belonging to the all-India service. In addition, a couple of hi^-ranking 
State officials are sent on deputati 'n to work as deputy commissioners 
or to fill in other top positions. But similar arrangements teive not 


been made in the case of municipal councils. The State of Madras idiich 
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has developed a systeu State-nnfoirtcd mnicipal coriris si oners for the 
municipal councils is an exception tc this ^jeneral pattern. In recent 
times, however, most of the States hove made provision for the appointment 
of municipal executive officers to lock art;r rotpilar administration 
under the general control and supervision of the municipal chairman. 

As regards technical ofticers and all other staff, the general pattern 
is the individual p'rsonnel sj^stof- of each urban local body. In consequence, 
these bodies have found great difficulty in getting suitable personnel 
such as public health engineers, redical and health officers, town planners 
and so on. The pay-scales and other service conditions in municipal 
government have failed to attract qualified personnel. Chances of promotion 

are remote in a local body, nor is there any prosjiect of transfer since 

» 

there is no unified local government service. Thus, the very image of 
service in a local body has in most cases discouraged the entry of sAtable 
personnel. 

The State Governments are now very much concerned about the conditions 
of municipal services and are taking steps to improve the situation. Most 
of the States are now making provision for the appointment of municipal 
executive officers. To regularise the recruitment of senior and middle 
level municipal personnel, the State public service comissions have been 
used in some States. The system of integrated sorvice for techiiml 
posts such as municipal engineers, and health officers has been adopted 
in a few States, Under this system, uhe officers are recruited for the 
requireiiKnts of the StateGovernnents as well as the municipal corporations 
and municipal councils , and they my be posted either in a State 
department or in any of the urban local bodies. Also, there are limited 






instances of States that have introduced a syste:! of unified municipal 
service for specific poets under which the officers are transferable from 
one nunicipal authority to another. The general trend seeras to be to 
organise integrated service system for the technical posts only. IVhatevei 
systems are worked out in future, it has been clear by now that no urban 
local authority c''ji attract properly qualified personnel unless service 
conditijns including scales of jay, prospects of promotion, job security 
and other service benefits are ponsidf^rably innroved. 

Finances 


An account of urban local government ■ndll be incomplete without a 

discussion un thei r finances. It is freq[uentl 3 ' observed that it is the 

desperate financial condition of the urban local bodies in In<'iia which is 

the root cause of their weakness and inefficiency, A full-scale discussion 

on municipal finance is not possible within the scope of this paper and 

we can highlight some of the important problems only. The sources nf 

income of the municipal authorities are revenue from specific taxes, 

grants-in-aid from the State Governuwnts, and nonr-tax revenues from fees, 

fines and nunicipal enterprises such as pity transport, markets, etc, A 

recent inquiry shows that "the urban local bodies derive about 66^ of th-^xr 

ordinary income from tax revenues, about 21;^ from non-tax revenues and 
' 4 

from grants-in-aid.” The mjor taxes levied by most of the urban local 
bodies are (i^ taxes on property inclnding general rate and service taxes 
for water supply and drainage, lighting, garbage disposal etc* (ii) octroi 


4, Augaen|ati on of Fiimncial Besources of Urban Local Bodies. Beport of the 

Commitfcec of Ministers constituted by tho Central Council of- Local 
Self-Government, November 1963, Ifonager of Biblications, Delhi, 1965, 
p.l40, 

% 

5. This tax is not levied by all the States. The exceptions are Andhra 

Pradesh, Assam, Biljar, Kerala, Madras and West Bengal, 


on toe entry of go 'f<s into a local area for con3ui.iptis.n use or sale 

tLereiu; (iii; taxes on puinxls and vc.dcles; and (iv) tax on trades and 

callings. Altlnjugh, incom frcr. 'taxation constitutes the mainstay of 

urban local finance, nunicipal tax adninistrati on has been far fron 

oatisf ctory. The fo^lo-wdn^; extract from a recent cormittee report 

depicts the siti.atxun very vi^’id'^y: 

"Tht Munici,)al Cnxxncils Lav generally beoa averse to levying 

frosn taxes o” enhancing the r'tes existing taxes. Fror a study of the 

tax str’acture 10} local bodies, it anpearod that as recently as 1962~3, 

21^ of the local bodies were lev^/ing no jxroperty taxes , 54;^ were levying 

no service taxes, while about 21fc were levying no vcnicle tax. The 

Conmittee on Angraontation of Financial Resources of Urban Local Bodies has 

also reported that in 1960w-61, 35^ of Municipalities in Gujarat, 18^ 

in Madhya Pradesh, 38^ in Punjab, 83^ in Kajasthin and 40^ in Uttar Pradesh 

were levying neither property tax nor any of the service taxes. In 

Rajasthan, the levy of luxuse tax, tax on professions, trades and callings 

and octroi are by law obligatory and their rates have been fixed by the 

'State Government but many local b<.>dies are not collecting the house tax 

or the tax .*n professions, trades and callings , In Assain and Kerala, the 

Municipal law provides for the 1 nry of a duty on transfer of property, 

bxit n.o Ji-'a! holy h-’s utilised tiis j curce of revenue, Sven where taxes 

arc levied the rates fixed are kent low an{ the incidence of Municipal 

6 

taxes falls xmeveniy on 'Afferent Sections of people.” The administration 

of property taxatii^p tifeich is "ihie E'ost important source of municipal 

... _ . . . . . 

incopxe in laany of the States, remains highly unsatisfactory. In the 

6. Report of the Rural-Urban Pelationship Comnittee . Vol.I, Ministry of 
Health and Family' Planning, Governiaent of India, June 196fi, p.F9, 
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absence of a central ---aiuatio;- afr^ncy, assessiient is often vitiatcf r' 
local t)oliticil consider itions, On te;'' "'f collection is i ter 

grossly Kistmnared as a result if nhica rany of the urban local holies 
ar i found :n hefi’"y arrears. In f the St ites, not evci* telf of 

total ;unicinal tax c'enael it aeii.ctod. 

State f'-r-ints-in-aid haa'o not a=arre'l a significant proportion 
of municipal income so ^ar in In*,', xlthon-rh Stat. control is considerable, 
Only recently, the ,3i.atfis Gujarat, ilcrala and Iwadhya Prodesh have 
int'aoc’ucacl Jitriled yranfcs-in-aid systensj In all otf er states, f-Tants 


are made on ad hoc basis, (lependinj? cn the state of State finances. 

Munici,'ai income fro; non-tax sources is also meagree Most 
of the remunerative enterprises such as road transport, electricity etc 
are generally s^'calcing, exploited by the State Goyernnents themselves, 
and the urban local bodies have not been fon?ard- looking enough to tap 


other sources such as rilk supply, hotelliering, land development and 


so on. 

Most of th,i- municipal bodies have low per capitp, income wliich 

stands in the w.ay of their providing even the basic civ^c amenities, A 

7 

recent survey EJade by the Ilural— Urban Iielationship Comaittee reveals 
that durfng 1962-63, most of the rauniciinl corporations studied bad 
an annual > or capita income of less than S8»30/— or £1— 10s. The figure 
was as low as Es.2/— or 6s. only in the ca^e of srialler municipalities. 
Evidently, such municipal authorities exist in name only* 

Bole of State ‘ Governments 

Constitutionally,- local government is a State subject ia-India. 


• Beport , op.cit,, p.86. 


A lonf tradition centralised aimini strati on coupled with this 
constitutional position has led to considerable State control over raunicipal 
adninistration. Also, the rigour o^' State control is, in no small measure, 
attributable to the almost incurable weakness and inefficiency of latuiiciual 
government, and a pathological indifference of the urban citizenry to 
m unicipal institutions generally. 

The municipal bodies arc creatures of State laws and as 
creators the States have powers to delimit and alter the ir jurisdictions, 
effect mergers and even extinguish them. State control extends to almost 
every aspect of municipal administrption such as finances, staff appointment 
and dismissal, sanctioning of major projects and perfermance of even 
ordinary functions. Control is strictest in financial matters and elabo- 
rate rules and regulations have been framed for this purpose. The 
budgets, for instance, ore submitted to the State Governments for approval, 
and there are auditors appointed by the State Governments to audit the 
municipal accounts. Besides, the States have powers of inspection and 
supervision, powers to call for reports and returns, to take action in 
default, and to suspend execution of municipal orders and resolutions* 

In case of incompetence or persistent default in the pejrformance of duties, 
the State Governinents have powers to supersede the municipal Bodies and 
appoint administrators to manage their affairs. 

The role of the State Governments is of crucial importance 

in promoting healthy growth of the urban local bodies. But the situation 

today is not very much different from what the Simon Commission observed 

about thirty seven years ago: "Where spur and rein were needed, the 

Ministers were given only a pole-axe. "8 This is also confirced by the 
8. Quoted in Tinker, op.cit . p.l42* 
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observHtion of a recoat corr^ittee rc;'orb that "the tcchnicffKJS of supc. 
and control in India - specially in the urban areas - have remined 
rather static, uninaginativo and negative ."9 The wanton use of drastic 
punitive neasures wUch iuclui^ bf elected mrbcrs and supersession 

of runicipal adLiinistrat^'-n, -certifies to this stateof af-airs. However, 
mny of the State Governi.icnts are now in the process of setting up 
directorates with requisite peroo 'tel for -nietainiac close contacts 
with the nunicipal htdies .nd offering then nocess-ry and tinely f-uicancc 
and advice, Sone Staies hav- alrei'V intvodneed g -rints-in-ai 1 codes to 
systematise State grants to the runicipal bodies. Also, to solve their 
personnel problems, tuny states have either adopted or arc planning 
to introduce an integrated system and or an ^l^ificd system. Still , 
these efforts are rather slow in coming and patchy in nature, 

, Summing: up 

Although urban local government lus long been in existence, 
it cannot be said to have attained adulthood even today. Prior to 
Independence, the steady growth of th^ municipal bodies was not possible 
primarily because of the over-whelming importance attached by national 
leaders tc the cause of political freedom. In the post-independent 
phase, ma,;or attention was paid to the urge it nation-building activities 
oucL as plci..i.ig and cc-uci.ic devaopment. It is true thab the First 
Conferonce of the Stat- I nn.i Se .f-Govcrn.'ent Ministers was convened 
by the Uni on Ministry of dealth early as 1948, and six years later 
the Central Council of Local Self-Government had come into being. 

But, coastitutioially local government boin,q a State subject, the 
States have not been much enthusiastic about improving urban local 
9. Morort of the Hural-Urban Bolati mshiv Coaiiitte^^ o£ , «.£„i . t . , p.llT. 
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governriient ia spite of interrittent produings by the Central Government 
It is significant to note that the newly evolved system of rural local ^ 

governiaont known is panchayati raj is a creation of the Central Government, 
Similarly, radical reforms in the sphere of urban local governE©nt will 
parh"ps await an accidental reforrim. zeal on the part of the Central 
Governnent. Sven then, with different political parties in power in the 
States and at the Centre, now it may not be very easy for the Centre to 
push through a schene of reform. 

The responsibility for stimlating the mmicipal bodies and 
helping then grow as local self-governing institutions falls primarily 
on the State Governments, But, as already re ntioned, the attitude of the 
State towards the rtunicipal bodies has been largely static and nogatiye. 

After Independence only two States viz., Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh i| 

made an unsuccessful attempt to make organisational changes by introducing 
the S3^stor3 of direct popular election cf municipal presidents (Chairmen). 

The experiment in both the States was short- lived and they had soon 
to go back to the old conciliar system with the president/chairman being 
elected by the councillors from among themselves. Apart from this, no 
fresh attempts were rade by of the Stat'’ Governnonts to introduce 
changes in the structure of urban local government . However, as pointed out 
earlier, many of the States are now trying to improve the staffing pattern 
of the municipal bodies aid some states such as Kerala, Gujarat and 
Madhya Pradesh have regularised State grants to the nunicii>al bodies on 
the basis of certain principles. 

In a predominantly rural country like India, it is too much to 
expect radical reforms in urban local government within a Short period. 


1 
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The State legislatures and the national iarliara.er't arc dominated by mr. x 
politicians who arc mtnraliy ir.’crsed in rural 'Vvel'.pi^en^^ profclei^s. 

Also, the general oOTertv of thi ccnntry a^d connoting demands ,n 
resources srand in the way of liberal inco, ^ Transfers from the higher 

level :r:overiiperil'‘" to tie belies# 

Last but uot least, i rban l'>c^J rovernrent is also ii'pwerxshed 

hy the general apathy >t tla- u'-hiritofc, and it may not bo an exaggeration 
t" sa', t' at vher’ is o.r’iy o'rc*pti'1c Jeu nd for urban local 
gowernnent. In a nei* dej ocrace thcr remains a teuelency to integrate 
all the levels of governuenfc wiich is due yerhars to the reluctance of 
upper level govorniaents uo uart with power. When to this is added citizens’ 
indolence and apathy, such a situation is hardly conducive to the steady 
anl healthy growth of local s^lf-rmreranent . Perhaps India is passing 
tlirough this critical phase of political evolution which is affecting 
the growth of local ipvemiMnt, both rural and urban, equally. 


T* 



COi^^Ii'TEB SYSTEM AS A MANAGEMENT DEVICE 

by 

Jiohit Bhattacharya 

(This paper vras siibsiitted at the Seminar 
on Kiunicipal Administration organised by^ 
the Urban Administration Centre of Osmania 
pniversity, Hyderabad} during 17th — 22nd 
Juno, 1968) 
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GOAIITTEE SYSTEM AS A M&N'’.GB13!Nr DSyiCE 
by 

Mohit Bhatxacharya 

The Comrsittee Systen in mnicipal pfovernmcnt can be discussed 
froji a 'srprieiy cf stand-points. The purpose of this paper is to look 
at the eoimittee systen a^'a rsanagenent det^ice in municipal governnent 
and administration and to pose some problctis iron this angle. 0«r 
Dunicipal corporations and muni cipalities undertake a uunbei of functions . 
soma are regulator}', sor.c are in the nature of direct services to the 
public and still others like planning are holding-tUe-fence-type of 
functions, IVhcther the structure of the prevalent mnicipal authorities 
is best suited to discharge these functions is an open question. At 
any rate, the proliferation of competitive urban local institutions 
such as the iraprovenent trust, the housing board, the TOter supply and 
sewage board and so on does point out the feasibility of management of 
many of the municipal functions through a verietyof institutional devices. 
Again, in different parts of the world structural pecularities of local 
govermient institutions offer a feast for the student of comparative 
local government. 

The structure of our mnicipal govern. ent, as is well know, 
is a legacy of history. Becau^itc of the ni.^torical acement of British 
rule in India, municipal govoimnent in this country tirs modelled on 
the British pattern. Of ciurao, some changes wert. made from tine to tine 
to' adjust the municipal structurte lo local circumstances; but broadly speaking, 
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■ihe sijrtic'tuTP had close roserhlence with the English institutions. 

The couB.ittee systec' which is the subject of our discussion has been 

characterised as ’the British way of life'. In fact, it is striking 

to ntte'that the sub-title of Prof, iftieare’s fanous book, Government by 

Coiapittee . reads as "an easay on the British Constitution". This shows 

the importance of the con-ittee system in British way of governance. 

But inspite of tUoir heary traditon the effectiveness of the coimaittee 
systen as a management device has, in recent tines, been a subject 
of serious concern. For instance, the recent report of the Maud 
Conmittee on fenagenent of Local dovernnent has drawn attention to 
the difficulties confronting English local government because of 
the nultifcxade of administering connittoos going merrily on their own 
way. It is worth-while to refer briefly to the management problems 
involved, in the British system, for this might he an eye-opener for us. 

In British local government, the elective council is the repository of 
all powers. In this system, the several committees each of which is 
concerned with the administration of one or more functions, receive their 
powers by my of delegation by the council. Thus the British 
committees do not derive powers directly from the statute. They are, strictly 
speaking, aub-comittes of tho council, and they do not have, legally speaking, 
any power of taking final decisions. So, all the deliberations and decisions 
hf the connittoes go to the council for confirmation. In actual practice, 
however, very few of the reconirendations of the committees are rejected 
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or rol^rred back* Through iisar^, thoroforoj the coixiittees in British 
local gOTornneiit have core toae uirc s> rucfa portr* The dopartaexital 
organisation of a loc^- 1 ruthority in England follows closely the types 


of ('"dni ni 


storin^' cc:r it'^oe^'. • Tie chairr in a comittee and the 


in-“c!iarr^ of the of the Uniclion vdiich is being looked after by the oom-* 

iiteoj rk very closely teg In consequence , cod departnent, 

^juided the relevant corritloLj oporates alnc*?t in on autononcus fasoion# 

In ffuch a situation, int^n”-^epartnf nt il cccrdinatien becones the first 

casualty* The Briti&li Town Cle'^k ’'"ho is vsunposod to be the chief cf.icor 

of a local authority renoins, in < f feci , a note spectator to the discoraent 

administration on which he had little control • ”The general conception 

is*’, as the kaiid CoiLrdttce observes, ’’that of an asseoblage comittees, 

'>ach carrying out its ewn ^nocial intiOw^ and ohanpioniiig its oto causes, 

with reliance ^n horiz'^nal cooBittoes, personal contacts, party inaohinory 

1 

and the efforts of officers to rchiove co^'^rdinatien”* 

Probieos of our lliinicipal Gjrporations 

Pragnentatit n of authority and conseciuent lack of cov)rdinat2.Gn 
are in ne snail way responsible for soine of the difficulties in our 

nunicipal ranagenent; but the Indian problems stem fron a rather different 

* 

Hitnat3',ii. TJe hw' tw'' nai” t-^’per of nunicipal ^ovornreni: tho nunicipal 


1. Cdmittee oa tho nt of Local Governnent , Report (Vol. l) 

MSO, LoO'lon, p. 14* 



Colrpordtiori nil the nunicipi'’ cranitiect It was the B^nbay Municipal 
Corporation Act of 1888 which creater’ a model of Corporation ijoverment. 

The Hyderabad, Municipal Con. oration Act, like all otaer Co^porati' n 

iicts, has followr'-l the Borbay 'odel puite cl .r.lyj / peculiarity of this 
uod^l lies intho creati n ‘ the lri\mvirate consisting of the eorppration, 
the standinp corTiitteo, and the connissioncr. As they ctrive powers from 
the statute, they operate as coordinatj authorities. Section 4 of the 
Hyderabad Act « minerates tii>’ three authorities which are charged with the 
execution of the Act, a'iz., the Corporation, the Standing CorKitteo, and 
the Cotf issicu^’r , The respective iunctions of those authorities have been 
specified in Sections 111 to 128. The Ilylorabad Act is unique in providing 
for a single Standing CoEK.itteo (Section 93). There are references to sub- 
corarittees of the Standing Comnittoo and Special Corruitteos of the Corporation, 
but it IS the Standing Comnittee which emerges as the powerful organ, of 
Corporation government deriving powers directly from the statute. This stands 
in sharp contrast to the provisions of the Calcutta ifunicipal Act, 1951, in 
accordance with which five sianding com ittees — — finance and establistmieat; 
education; health and busti inproverent; wat«r supply, drainage and sewage 
disposal; and works and town planning possess direct statutory powers* 

Tin, Corporation type of municipal authority suffers from fragme-ntation of 
authority due to the piirc-lling out of powers and functions among three 
competitive authorities, viz., the Corporation, the CoDoissioner and the 
Standing Co’imittee, Inhere, as in Calcutta, the statutory ccEnittees are 
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nuEierous, this lea Is to furthcjr accentuation of fraj’TJientaiion, Th3 
irevisi'n ’ cr c» single Stcnlinj CoDr.ittee in the Iiyd.»rabad Act bas had 
the folvtrry t f 'ect of f pro.'tallin<T irac»Jenfc iti jn al the coixiittee level. 

And 'iven oolitic-l Iv rorpioi ty , Aiero is .-vny possibility of the cnecponce 
« o-iMnot tv’>t' of rfcvern.' ei(t ir tiO Co’"''r rition vj_f_ the Standin''; Cui. itto 
In thit event the indepondv.nt statutony pc ers ox i he CoMiissioner my well 
jrtve tc be a ah.ciblin, block to concerted ''n I hai-n mioi'S mmicipal 
adninistrati n, ^iven now, it is. not unknswn that the conrissioners in many 
oof the nuniciial corporations are certainly not in a very enviable position; 
laar8 cither oficn c »0flicts or uneasy alliciuces* 

Integrated Structure ot Municipal Conmittoes (Ccuncils) 

The Corp •'ration model with throe ccordin'te authorities is an 
exotic Indian system ■which- has hardly any parallel anywhere inthe world. 
Perhaps, -the statutory distribution of powers between the manager ani the 
council in the Eire manager plan belongs to the sane species. In any case, 
it has no parallel in Engh'sh local povernr.ont. The English councillar system 
under which all the powers vest in the elected council became the ncdel for the 
mnicipal committees in In-’io. No staxntory conrittoen were there to claia a 
share of autt-rity. If one makes a -'uick survey of the older municipal Acts 
which are still in force in many of our States such a» h'est Bengal (Act cf 
■ 1932), Bihar (Act rf 1922\ Uidras (Act of 1920), Punjab (Act of 191i), and 
XJ.P. (Act cf 1316). one would find nc provision in these Acts Tor any standljag 


' 2 . Efhication Committee is a statutory conraittee in West Bengal. 
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coFiidttcHiS vliic^ eoBstilnte nn iiaT^ortant faatxiro ho C rpoi\iti peax"'*’* 

Like the Sngdsii sysien j c r»=?titiiiivn coE^aitteos *^’or »nhifif roconrenc ‘.biriio 
to the coimcil has been rrrviCed ior^ But tue wide use siicli coni ilieef 
aiil tiic the :! tincii ■'Bo 1 coF’nittco jn ^ the \ir- Ilk 1 deportee wliic » 

ch^raeitrise tine Enrlish sy ^ en hove pe^’^Ox' ben -^‘ully ?‘'ealis^ d in cur 
raiaicijrl C'^^vittoos* Tiio sial"5?io?s of ^ ur uiaicipal cerMnilteeSy Inok of 
effective pewer, and reluctance of ivnbors to dippers^ authority — all thece 
have si xl in the way <'>f o fully %vo lope 1 cc’^rittoes system in mr inniici- 
palitios, Alih^'ugh the municipal ce>'rittee is noro of an integrated type^ tiio 
comparison with the- English system should not be strcirhcA tc far* 

The role of the chairman in the oiler municipal Acts was certainly a 
departure fran the English rrodel* For) thi chairnan was given some statutory 
powers, and all executive ndninistration was placed directly under his c-^ntrol 
and supervisieu. Even now, the chairmn enjoys tliesu powers in most ~if i'’e 
Spates where the older Acts are in force. The cliairian's power ri ;;eiX"ral 
supervision and control has also been regained in some of the new Acts such 
as those in Miharashtra (Act of 1965) and Gujar'>t (Act of 1%3). 

Trend Toward Frafcmentation 

There is a trend in mny of tie new nunicipal Acts toward the 
distribution of statutory powers a’nng tlie council, tlie chairioan, the 
standing cojxiittoe, find the chief executive officer* The Andtea Pradesh 

Manicipalities Act, 1965, ’falls in this category. Section 4 of this Act 

- . 

enumerates the authorities charged with carrying out the provisions of the 
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/ct. There -re the cjimcil, ^ he chairr-^n, the executive coniuttee, and 
tne secretary. The eutire chx,.tor III cl the Act deals ivith the powers 
and functiens of these Eunicipil authorities which is very nuch in line 
with the orovisicns c" chapter III - P i ho Hydcratad Lun^cipal Corporation 
Act, 39h5. Section 1 the .uuicipalitics Act is rbiosL a replica 

'• Sect! ’ 1 of t*c rp-'ratif” .^rt tin ?ily ’ifferonce being the 
mention of the chairnan as one of the four runi^ipal authorities. Thus, 
the scnesi' of ^’ragiai.ntati n of «uthoxity in the corporation nodel hae been 
grafted in the Itaiicipalitie s Act also. Not only that, frapriontaticn has 
been carried ^^urthor in tl« ^^anicipaiities Act, It is expected, therefore, 
that the attendant problems of fragmentation which have already been dis- 
cussed earlier in this paper, will accompany the scheme in due course. 

The Executive Committee is the only statutory c yniittce in the Andhra Pradesh 
Municipalities Act, which makes it similar in this respect to the municipal 
Acts of Cnijarat, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore. The municipal Acts of 
?<abarashtra and '^ajasthan nrovide for a number of statutory functicnal coimi- 
ttees al mp with the key standitip committee. The Executive Committee of 
the Cerporation Act. The adopti .n of the single comnittec system works as 
a guarantee against discordant adninistratior inherent in a raulti-comittee 
syste»-i. Also, the Executive Comittee can provide executive le'>ders’'ip in 
municipal adrini strati on if it gets the necessary political backing. Two 
provisions in ths^iict, however, stand ipiihe way of ocicrgonce of the executive 


oorrJtLee as tli3 st inportant org:iB of nunicipal ^merm^ent and 
a ininistrniioru In the fi.st jlace, electicn of '*.enl>ers in accordance with 
the Systran of f roportic^nal epresentation by riean^s o sini/le trans‘^‘Grable 
vote (&ectlon 2r(3) ) '--ay 3 ^ad to a politically !iGtero>,eiieonb coi'aniltee* 

In the s ^cond Secti# n r7(t) (a) conf^-rs indoj^endont powers on the 

Secretary jii rc»iatio.eto col lecti'''<ro^ t^kon^ fees im ' iieencesaiid renovai 
of encroactoent s . As folitical heterogeneity is ant to reduce the effec- 
tivcacBs of the S^rocutive Coanittocy so the independent siatiitery powers 
of the Secretary are not unlikely to drive a wedge bei xireen bin and the 
jSxecntive Conmttee, In either ca*se | possible adninistrative ieadarchip 
ol the Executive Comittee is expected to haeistriing* 

Sliming up 

The comifctee systea being one of the ppparatuBes of tip minicipal 
rachine^ its role needs to be related to other parts of tho meliiiio# 
this discussion being out| there is a trend in the new runicipal Acts toward 
tho creation of coordinate statutorj^ authorities of which tho standing coi^nittec 
or the executive comnittee is an inportant pai^t. ?/iih nore an^ rjore encaire- 
r^ent of nunicipal services, this trend nay gather nonentuii. In that event, 
spltnterinp of Y>owers and authorities will be a coiiiion feature? of both the 
Corporation f ^ts ^nd the ^imicipalitics Acta* This is already the case in 
Andhra Pradesh, and in so le other States* A close look at thro schem of 
fragnentition of authority mi rowers reveals an attempt to oake a queer 
corpronise between ’deiaocracy* and Efficiency** The underlying assumption 
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here is that the two go ill together, and that too at the local government 
level only. An important fact missed by ovr legislators is that executive 
leadership can be either collective or individual-centric; it cannot be 
both, l%en powers arc statuto'ily divided between the executive committee 
or fche standing corarittoe on the me hand and ibe commissioner or the secretary 
on ilo other, ^.i—inis .ra-iv'o luadership is sandwitched between the two, and the 
oifctiaiion becomes one of ’suspended animation'. The situation may not be 
that critical in every ca'"?, but the system ha'-' a built-in bias toward that. 

If collective leadership of fclie standing committee or the executive 
committee is accepted as the basic tenet of municipal management, conferment 
of statutory executive powers to any other authority is apt to defeat the 
purpose. This applies as much to the commissioner or secretary as to the 
chairman. I would draw attention p' rticularly Sections 48 and 49 of the 
Andhra Praaesh Municipalities Act, 1965, conferring executive powers on the 
Chairman v.bich is repugnan*^ tn the scheme of Executive Committee leadership 
enshrined in the Act. 

The executive or standirsg committee has great potentialities for 
being developed much like fchc executive board in tho Swedish local councils 
which io che king-pin of local executive administration in that country, 

Tho nrevisinn for co(r'i*nnie authorities in our corporation and municipal Acts 
stands in Its way at pre.^-ent. Collective leadership by the executive or 
standing committee would still leave roora Tor wide use of the officials and 
a range of committees by wey of delegation of powers and functions which is 
so important in the management of local government. 

•s* 
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PIOBLMS OF BUm URB41I ELLAglOWSHIP 


Modern ui banisni is o'’ centj-^ llv the px’C'^uct of technolog/. 
Technology ore ’tes and sustaino the ever expanding concentration 
of huge argregeter of potul-tion to an extent unthought of fifty 
years ago. Th^re v a time when a binp-le lector of water supply 
limited the size of the city. Fabehpur Sikri, the dream city of 
nie grpit l-h’giai it is said, to be abandonr d for sheer lack 

althoi.-h Jamuna flowed at a di' fence os ?0 milo-j Today 
Bombay ^ets its water supuly of 200 million gallons daily from 
irkes 70 milce a'/.ejr and its tr^^nsnoit syctf'm carries millions 
doily to and fro between place of work and residence. 

The impact of technology has madt the distance or gap bet- 
w the rural and urban very much narrower in the advanced wes- 
tern countries. There is very little difference between the way 
of life of the town dweller and the countrymen except its tempo. 

The cit 3 is the centre of finance and commerce as well as of 
culture with its theatre, art gallery and the university. But it 
his also its congestion and slums away from the sights sounds and 
smells of the countryside, where nature asserts itself in a rela- 
xed atmosphere. The sub-urban development is an attempt to have 
the best of both worlds, thanks to vastly improved means of com- 
munication and tr-'nsport, adding to the si?e and extent of ^ the 
metropolita.n area, sprinkled with a host of local authorities. 

In India the gap between town and country is still very 
wide. Even in villages situated within a few miles from the 
glitteiing city, there is no street lighting and the impact of 
technology can only be seen by the presence of the huirican lan- 
tern and the cycle. The Community Development Programme has brou- 
ght to the village the jeep and Petromax alongwith fertilizer, 
improved plough, thrasher and cutter -nd a growiig awareness of 
backwardness. Out of the 54 million houses in about half a million 
habitations classified as villages as many as 50 millions accord- 
ing to the Census of* 1951 were substandard and have to be rebuilt 
• or substantially improved. Out of the 5000 villages where rural 


housing ijrograrurat Ur s to bt trfcer up undei the Second iive Year 
only obout P700 could be sui’veycd and lay-out prepared for 2260 upto 
the end of 1963. 'I'he only source of drlnlring water supply is 
the traditional well always threatened with the danger of conta- 
mination and In many areas people arc compelled' to resort, to meagre 
unprotected sources for pitcher of water tliat has to be carried 
on heads of women and children for considerrhlc dis'+anees on foot. 

A serious handicap from which the villages suffer is the utter 
dearth of all weather roads and obher me ns of communications. 

The bullock cart eontinuf s to be th a principal means of transport 
even in villages in close proximity to the growing towns. In fact 
these conditions continue to persist in varying degrees even in the 
villages included within the city bourdaric s of a number of cor- 
poration towns In the country. T^odernism seems to come to a sudden 
stop at the edge of the built up areas of the city. 

A significant shift from the Isolated, all sufficient, charac- 
ter of the village is indicated in a recent study by Dr. Irawati 
Karve, of 22 villages at the bound'^ries of P ona - Satara districts 
surrounding a small town Phaltan, with a population (19000) more 
or leas equal to the total of these villages. Her conclusions are 
that the village can no longer bu looked upon as a community but 
a mere agricultural settlanent. It is no longer a social, cultural 
and economic entity with all its traditional services. The 

craftsman, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the barber etc. have 

% 

migrated from the village to the nearby central town as the village 
docs not give them full tine work and they had to look fo.r wider 
opportunities in the context of a growing money economy. This 
small town is not only the market centre and service centre but valso 
the social and cultural rendevruz of the surrounding villages. 

All roads lead to the small town but only if there were all weather 
pucca roads linking the surrounding areas to the centre and naking 
the whole an integrated unified community. 

Alongside t is urban development we have the emergence 
large urban centres which are growing at a frar more rapid rate. 

While urban population as a whole has grown twice as rapidly as the 


rural during the d.eca(3e 1951-61, 107 cities with a population of 
1,00,000 or over contain 44«J of the tol-'>l urban population in 1961 
as against 73 cities containing 38% in 1951. The decennial increase 
for cities having ^jopulafcion of o-"er a i;dilion is 85.7% against the | 
general urban incruase of 27.4%. It is inlerosting to note- that 
Clacutta with the municipal boundaries frozen to the beart-of the — 1 
metropolitan citj' registered a rise oi 8.5% only indicating the 
tendency of the now increases mostly taking place in the suburban 
periphery with growing in-roads into the surrounding rural areas in ' 

a haphazard chaotic spr‘:i.vl. This calls for integrated planning and 

* 

adminis + ration of the c..ty ro ion ..inch includes the city centre 
and the rural hinterland which cannot be divorced from each other. 

It is in this context oi the oispariiies that persist betwean 
town and country and the changing pattern of life under the impad 
of a developing economy that problems of rural-urban relations have 
to be viewed. 

Categorisation oi Rural and Urban Areas 

I 

What is town and country“ Tue principal factor that makes 
a State Government constitute an area into an urban local authority 
has boon its population, althouga not all the areas with similar 
population may be made ip to a mimicipality or a town area. In 
certain States such as U.P. there are town area committees set up 
for a population of 5000 governed by a separate Town Areas Aetj j 

which are raised to the status of municipality oh their attaining a j 
population of about 20,000 and some fi« ancial capacity. In ^ 

Maharashtra and the old aieas that once formed part of the State 
of Bombay there was a system of District Municipalities and BurroagL j 
municipal it;^es while in other States such as Bengal the same act ^ 
applied to ail urban local authoiities, and there were municipalities 
even with a population of 3000 only. On the other hand Madras has 1 
had municipalities only when the population reached the figure of 
about 20,000. At the same tim there are considorable number of 
places with a population of over 5000 or even over 10,000 which have 
not received the status of urban government, , 4 , 
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ir-iAv< rit id test of an urban at- ‘i 
,The 1961 Census apply a *aore npio 

Uas' gei.eiaiiy inclufioa oatogoil^s of tores, whiol. havo alipciy got ^ 

a tom goysrnt:ent Irrespeotlvc- of th .opufotlon so taat thoro oore ^ 

066 places oith loss than 5000, population tvhlch have boon olassll.o. 

"s Class ^VI tores, /n-f, there «y bo uoro such loans t.hioh cay have 

"oplilaao,. Of .000 but V, hid. way not satl.sty the other tests larO 

Pown in the Census vis. a clonsity of ; OOO per sq. Bllo • 

occupatlon.al structure cl of the workers horns non-agriouituio-. 

The application of theSo. tests lesultofi in the occlassifl- 

oation of 811 places classified as' towns in 1931. According to 

1, „ /. iiAfat'*! rlnssiticd ns villnges with. 

1903 Census ihert arc 4169 places ciasuii 

population of 5000 or over and out of these as cany as 773 have 
a population of ovd 10,000. as against 817 places with population 
of iO 000 to 19999 and 844 between 5000 .and 9999 classlfie 
towns’. Quite a large number of the 4169 "Villages- could be made 
town areas or snail municipalities under the existing laws in most 
ol-the- atSSSi. OdnversWy uftst- of the 1927 Class IV, V & VI 
"Towns" with population less than 20,000 could bo constltutec. as 
Panchayats leaving behind only 763 towns out of ''M<=h 515 have a 
population less th.an 50,000 a.td 141 with 50,000 to 99909 and 107 
. -with 1,00,000 or over. In fact ns many as 829 places classifioo 
in 1961 as urbiin did not have emy form of urban govornmob , . o 

thus have the foliowi.ng oategor ies of urban and rural areas under 

the various populaiiou groups. 


r’OUUf-atXOU 


Loss than 5000 
5000 to 9999 
10000 to 19999 


Bural 

If “ 

3396 

773 


T £4 B L E i 
Ur bau 


Blass of Towns 
Class VI 
Class V 
Class IV 


Total loss than ‘ 
20000 4169 

20000 to 49999 -■ 


1927 


Class III 
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0?able I (contd.) 

1 

50000 to 99999 - - 141 

100.000 - 499,999 ~ 94 

500.000 — 1 million - 6 

Abov? 1 million - 7 

^lot Included 


Class II 

Class I 


Table II giv^ s the percentage distribution of workers fcjr 
the various classes of towns and cities with population 50,000 
and above and the over-all position for towns less than 50,000, 

T A h I H II 


Category of 
pmploymont 


i Cities I nillibl7^rt0o7(}oFT5OVo 
I over 1 I t« -1 £ii9.1«!to 1 nil}-*o 
! million} ion, ! ‘ 


Trowns 
nilj- ^ below 

! lion, aoo.ooo 150,000 


1. 

/ 

Agriculture, Mining 
live stock forests 



ar 



etc. 1.79 

3.57 

4.67 

9 •to 

22.51 

2. 

Household lndustryl.94 

5.72 

7.62 

8.90 

10.54 

3. 

Manufactures 31.14 

30.02 

24.44 

21.44 

144004 

4. 

Trade, Commerce, 






Transport, 

Construction, 32.86 

32.85 

30.61 

29. i4 

23.^5 ■ 

5, 

Other Services 32,27 

27.84 

32,66 

31#42 

2$,96 


100,00 

100.00 

"" idO.OO 

iOO'.OO 

100.00 


There is a distinct 

trend in 

favour of 

rural pursuits and 


household ^industry at the coot of manufactures and commerce in 
the towns with lower population. From the point of view of muni- 
cipal organisation, it is the total population that is the main 
consideration because housing, and other civic amenities and 
services have to be related to ithe size o.f the people to be served* 
Even so, large industrial centres may present, special problems of 
regulation eand control, and size of th<- towii or city itself may 
bring up varying problems of rurai-urbcai relationships. 
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The c'O.tc gc riK^iticn of t< wp« ffr- •‘tmiciM''! go'vr'rn’’’'^Tit we 
"be govern- to i great cXccni by the mttio of .cai>ut ry 
orgonic lirlis Ic be (stabiishod in the iijbt cf th i projleP’s cC 
rural-urbaa relations thet may be pcsc-c* bv the varying typet cf 
towns OiiC Cities, largo .no snotii.^*,In their note on lural-urbun 
"ri.1t..tions1ii'p's which v.as jlactii bt;fore thf Third foreuce <. f 
Municipal Corpcraturs and Lightn Meeting of he Central Council 
of Local Self-Govcr’a ent in jl962, toe Ministry of Community Deve- 
lopment had sttggeafced tie ftl.cu'ine eatogorieo ol local bodies 
apart from eantunm<nts cx special authorities-. 

(i) Village raiiehayats for populate n not exceeding 5,000 

- -hn'V i^agar lanpiUiyats for' population 5,000 to 30,000 

•Qla^s 1 aoovo 15,000 and Class iJ below 15,000. 

- (lii) Municipalities and Curi orations for population above 

30 , 000 . 

It was further ^ reposed that the hagar ianchayats upto 
population of 30,'000 may be given ropret cntation in Panchayat 
S^itisj and municipalities ranging between 30,000 to 100,000 
could bl given roprosuntatioc on Zila larishads. For municipalities 
and corporations with c population cf over lOGjOGOJ^t may not be 
'necessary to provide any statutory link betweon them and the 

ianchayati Raj bodies. * ? 

• it will be useful to ccnsider’+hc posxtion of the small 

town and the_Largcr cities in relation, to the surrounding rural 
areas in the context oi a developing planned economy, -as indicated 
above, the small town or <.he large village is developing largely 
as a service centre for the suriounding villages, which are 
basically becoming just agricultural settlements. One of the 
objectives of national planning is to secure a diversification of 
the occupational pattern to reduce the present extreme dependen- 
ce on agriculture, by developing local small scale agro-industries . 
At the same time the productivity of agriculture is sought to be 
improved by introducing new techniques and the improvement of 
tods and equipments. dl this involves higher skills, more 


training and education, "betfer and 'voider institutional and | 

administrative organisation and increasing use of electricity and | 
machines. The village hy itself is too smali a unit for this i 

diversified activity. They have to be linked up with a more or I 

less central nodal saiail town which is easily accessible providing m 
the skilled technical services, local supplies, marketing faci~ I 
lities, social, cuituial and welfare institutions. The central | 

urban centre with its constituent villages would make a composite | 

1 . 1 
planning unit. There ’say he one or uoro such • -H-, re \ service 1 

centres in a Panchayat Samiti area anti it is not unusual to find 

even the Block/jt anchayat Samiti headquarters being located in one ^ 

of such small towns, which do some time have their own urban local 

government quite apart from the Panchayat Samiti. 

While the small town is thus part of the rural setting 

strengthening and serving the rural are and is an aid to better 

agricul^urc and regressive diversification of occupation of 

the rural population, the large sprawling commercial and industrial 

towns tend to engulf the surrounding villages. The agricultural 

lands are steadily converted into tuildingsitos depending on 

accessibility to the mam town, the remaining lands are more dirocto( 

to supplying the town with vegetables and dairy produce while 

increasing number of the working population look to the city and 

go to it for employmo it. While the plan foi the small town inclu- i 

ding its area of influence has to be oriented to the requirements 

of the rural populatic/n with emphasis on agriculture and agro- 

industrios, the city region plan has to be oriented to the urban 

1. For an exposition of this, please s< e two articles in Roy 

Turner ~ India's Urban Future ; Tarlok Singh - Rural Industrial 
and Urban Development pp. 35?7-334; V, Nath - The village 
and the Community, pp. 150-154. 
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population and industrial potential. 

In betwoen those tno typos st..nG oho nediuEi towns ''xUi i. 
lation ranging between .10,000 an^ 1,00,000. Xost of the cllstixct. 
headquarter tovms in India belong to this category . In fact over 
50% of |,hc clictrict torms have popuiatiou less tnan 50,000. Suen 
oistrict h(adqeartt;s co.ubinv in ht iist^lv'cs tne charaotcristics 
of a growing sraa] J town jt.ius tiu cn ai3 istra 6ive and liighei 


iocLnie 1, 


.ncation.'J 


, SOClc.X ciO 


.canonic iiibt^tuti*. 
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courts, colleges, hctpitais, bam is, ropi ..S( nting the top of the 
institutio/nai hior irchv of tit oi-tric'j. Some oi th" towns in this 
group have -in industrial with potential j.tii..& of rapid ex- 

pansion, while ooLio cthtrs .uay bo parts of w'idcr conurbation of 
town groups. T.ith these exceptions, all the towns in this category 
are comncrcial rnd adranist/atii/e centres essentially tied up 
with the rui'il cconcny including industrial establishments uti- 
lizing local raw matcriais or supplying local needs. Their deve- 
lopment plans have to be closely related to district plans requi- 
ririg working relationMiip between the Zila Parishads and the 
urban local authorities. 

The entegor isafcion of tovms and cities for purposes of 
local administratioii has, therefore, to be based on their functional 
and a spatial relationship with the surrounaing areas, which 
constitute alongvuth the towns a coiaposite unit for physical, 
economic and institutional planning. Taxing into account these 
various factors the foi lowing grenping of areas oiio regions may 
be suggested. 


(l) Towns and Villages with population of upto about 20,000 

except those which are district headquarters. Some of them 
would be centres of groups of villages within a Blocig/Taluka i 
Saiaiti area while others may be the headquarters of the Blocls/ ' 
Taluka. All'S ch local bodies should be linked up with ^ 

xanchayat Samitis for ^uj poses of ov^r-all planning and for !? 
execution of common development programiios. The small town 
can survive and flourish only by developing it as the service ' 
centre of the villages around. In Gujarat towns with popula- 
tion upto 30,000 ore being constituted into Nagar S-aachayata 
within the Panchayati Raj structure. 
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(2) Ail District headquarters Towns anC those with population upto' 
ahaut a iac excepting tiiose mcntienod hclow. Their develop- | 
noiit plans should he linked Uj,. with district plans and they 
should have direct representation in Ziia Parishads. 

(3) Industrial or aaainistr c tive centres with potentialities of 

rapid growth such as Ghazxahad, Rouxliela, Chandigarh and the 
like which, though haying ; opuj ation less than a lac must 
have Eiastor plsms to include a suhstuntial part of the 
surrounding ar'^s to safeguard against unhealthy chaotic 
urban sprawl. !,Ioc t of Lh*^ cities on^^ lac wil3 «*?lso 

fall in this category 4 Strie rural areas cresently under 
panchayats v’ill have tc be ahserhed in this urban complex. 

(4) Thnre are a number of tewn groups mcr. or less ccntiftious 
with separate existing municipal ox panchayati^raj authori- 
ties cr none at all , For instance the Dhanbad-Jharia-Sindri 
town group has a total |.opuj.ation of 20061b and includes 10 
towns with Dhanbad a municipality, Siiidri and Jharia as 
notified areas and the rest with no urban local authority 
with population varying from over six thousand tc sixteen 
thousoni. This is a mining area wtiich may admit af a 
wider planning to form an incuctrial conurbation. There are 
other town groups in the country which any need varying 
orientation such as kurichi Town Group in Coimbatore 
District with a popUj..ation of 119,380 comprising of five 
panehayat areas 'and one non-panenavat areo. 

(5) Lastly WG hove the Metropolitan City regions which may 
include not only large urban areas including some urban 
It cal bodice, but also cojtsidtrab}y large rural bolts 
involving special pri bl ms of rural urben adjustment. 
Practically all cities ^;lth about a jj'^iuiation of 5 lacs 

or ever* raid some of the- Cci por^tior cities which have lesser 
population will fail within this group. 

It will not bo a^,pioprict^ to S!y that foi towns in cate- 
gories 3,4, and 5 cbovj there used be no relationship between the 
urban and rural local auth^^ritios , In fact rfic growth of such 
towns and citi'os aflrct the surrounding rural areas in a special 
way requiring vital adjustments of rural-urban relationships, 

Demaroatiin of the !Sown. Qity and Metropolitan. Boundarlas, 

T/herc should the line be drawn for the town limit what 
principles shciiltl?' govern the extension of such boundariss? .The ^ 
practice has been _tcr delimit^ the municipal boundary with reference 
to' the existing >U‘ilt-up area or habitations. They are extended^^ 
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r.fi UiK’ ^'i^icn lu.ii.iifc, icti\ ^ ^w, _ .r 

prt'Ssuic of in^us tr isl Gnci ccnjQcx'cJ.til exfonsioiis j siostiy rcsuititi* 
in ribbon development alci\j: uxistin£ '-noS of approacboo xo the 
tcvn }tav:ng a largo bintcrl'-i.d u.sfciy rrlcvcl'- ed, sifferiug fr^ 

"^ir ban bii'^'lit* l^h t.xto HLSii-n oi c* ^ zy acv. rtss th^. r vemn 

village bcuiidanas sc* that it is usuas ter < rt ci tne viiluc-t 
l;jids tr 1)0 tahen iuto tlu ’iiunicif-al nr‘ a leaving the viilage abeei 
fit,, and part cl the ian-'s ufceice avaitiut ‘ fnr.her unplanned 
incursiin m tho fern el land s eciila,xfn ai*'' noxglihouring^illagos. 


A aacw f( atnro is 


nctitn el 1 nu' Jevtlopuent ^lans by tho 


ranciiayats obtained by <ar^ Si.eeui lion agcnoies who ceruor land 
pochets and dispose tncxi ofi to | rospt ctive >)"uildors« 

xuic her aspeci. of the process is the coning of tno new 
industric.1 townships and industrial estates thot a.re physically 
inserted into a rural setting with theii rigid well planned limits 
leaving tnc suiroundi-g area te its own vagaries of chaotic slum ^ 
growth without any municipal authcritynto step in. A report about 
Rourkcla States that in Hay, 1959 there wore over 45,000 sub-con- 
tractors’ labourers living on the outskirts of the town erecting 
temporary shelters in colonies of thoiip^to. The area near the 
railway staticn was particularly congested with more ana more 
shops opening cJaily^ New and rtpldly growing towns often absorb 
many villages adversely affecting sccinl life rf many rural 
comKiunities on the fringes, making them a prey to increasing sub- 
urbanisation until they and up as mere adjuncts to thj. new towns.’' 

The growing town fails tc irovide for the absorption of a large 
number of people of low-income groups pushed cut of rural areas 
and coming to city in search ef employment opportunities leading 
to the gro\7th of sluns inside the torn or in the suburban periphery,, 
creating long term problems of slum olcarancL.. Nor is there any - 
attempt tc plan for and te provide municii-al services e.g. water 

l'. s.h, Bose - Bcurkela Townshin*' in Public Adminis tratipn rrefoiegs. 

cf New and Rapidly Ggowing Towns in Asia, UN _ Report, 1962 p.36 
2. Manickam and ethers - Now Terms in India, I bid p, 22 vtm' 
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supply, (ir<'.irag<: , ’'oada anr trar.spcrt etc. I'or fcuc surrounding |i 

periphery or the villages around. On. the other hmd all available | 
resources are harnessed to the need of the laain city to the neglect i 
of the peripheral areas, ' 

All this evidently call§/ for an integrated regional approach 
according tc the icquiromonts of each category of towns and cities. I| 
♦'It would, therefore, appear desirable iiuHs the beginning to *| 

I'rovido for larger rather than ciaailer iimits for eacn growing 
town. This would bring the city and the hintoriaiid within the | 

same unit of i aiming ane administration am, to extend the idea 
further, would facilitate* the econouic ano eecial integration of f 

a large surrounding rural are i with the town on rational lines, | 

thus enabling the town and tho viilrge to *nfluenco each other to I 

3 < 

mutual edvantage”, | 

What is to be tlm extent of this hinterland or "umlond”. I 

For the smalx town, its ,.rimery um.,and would ho determined by its I 

nodality in relation to surieunding \illag8s in respect of local 

trades, social and cultural contacts ihd service area but in 
their case the urban con is relatively snail. For the growing 
towns, town-groups and cities, however, two factors have particu- 
larly to ho taken '.ntc' account viz. growth potential of a town in 
the light of its specxal functional characteristics involving 
future pcpulation estimales that have to provide for the next 20 
or 30 years am' secondly the area of imueciate greatest influence 
affected by the progressive process ^f urbanisation. The former 
is the dominant fpetor in the case of new tomships. In the 
case- of industrial towns expeiionca hr& under .ines the needs of 
advance planning to ^ rovidt net only for the main industry but 
also for ancillary industries and services together with their 
residential ccmplemont.^ 

3. Tarlok Singh -"Sural urban and Industrial Devclopmen t " in ^ Indi a ♦ s 
Urban Future op. cit. p.333 

4, Report On Industrial Tewnship commit tee, on Plan Pro j sots (BulldJn^f 
Projects Team) , 1963 , p . 10 
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A study of ijinterland reiaticnship of five cit- 

based on cciao graphic Tatw iJol h^.s Lrou._L-l, cue cv ac -.us- --• 

that ”not only is accessibility a key factor in spreac iUj., the 
effects of urbanisation in tne hinter-ianc but that laeio exists 

5 

r grading cf tne <'egr»-u- cf ur banisatien ’ifith accessibility". 

The area of influence ic& lot-n classifiot into tne inner an-J'uu’ 
outlying worcr of tho city, t!i. Beli bt.itig the area iraEieuiatc- y 
adjacent tc the city p''o^-cr, lUb. on liong the Lnuj-ii highways 

and roilvvtys, tho Scconaary ho t's aii ^ t lo Interstitial village 
area betetou LIi ribl:< ns and s^-ooudary rca^s; oach taken in crdci 
shewing a progressive rcgrcDticn in such ixinicos cl urbanisation 
as density, sex ratio, literacy a>:jd lepc-nacnco cn nen-agr iculturai 
occupations . The area tinder city ir!fiu..nee is inferrea ’’irci the 
re-action of populaticn characteristics tc the eual forces of 
declining cccossibility and increasing distonce from the city". 
This onlv goes to show that proper planning anti development of 
tho suburban region along with tho city ns a unit wj.th proper 
coKuuunications Will help to eliminate the interstitial backward- 
ness and restrict ribbon cevdopmeut. At the same time twt indus- 
trial centres not too dis Icmt freja each ether linked by suitable 
roads will tend to clcoo the gap requiring the two or mort, such ’■i 
areas being jroupee tcf ether In a single urban metropolitan com- 
plex . It is obvious that the limits uf ihe town or city rc-gion 
shall have to bo determined separately for each on the basis of 
sooic-economlc and physical siirvoys for preparation of a common m 
master plan. In any ca.se it is essential that in st-terminiug thv 
city boahdarievS, coiapiot^ revonuiiy^fiilages should be incorporated 
in 'the city limits. It is j.^esibie that in some cases the city 
region may even cut across district boundaries. The metropolitan 
area of Caientta covers munioxi ai bod-es and intorvening rural 
areas of Eiost of 24 larganas anc Howrrh and parts of the districts 
of Nadia and Hooghly, 'Delhi's -expansion iS closely linked up 
5 . Richard A. Ej.icfson - "City Hinte'rland Lelationships in India 


i?ith special reference to Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Hyderabad 


& Baroda" 


op. oit 
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with nearby to^rar in the adjoining States of Pnn,T* and Uttar 
Pradesh.. 

Pifflculties in Inclusion of 

The area to be conTerted for +he Master Plan of a City 
Region Is bound to include considerable areas, beyond the municipal 
limit-; v.h-ich tho’r^h sab.ett to the influence of urbanisation 
prcceas, aie -till essentially rural and will continue to be so 
tiix ohr aiea is suxt .el dCTeloired acf ording to the plan. The 
proposal- for the eyten.icn if municipal limits imply the dissolution 
of the vill ""6 narcha.yats affected "Jid woulc require the concurrence 
of the penchayati raj depart! rnts m the States. The question of 
relaticnship of the peripheral rural areas with the growing town, 
therefore, assumes a new imnortance in this conext. The rural l 

people hsve tirir c^n f e irs end objections to their being bn ught 
within the city administration, which may ho set out as ^follows:- 

a) There is feai of fresh taxation by the urban administration. , 

On the other hand the urban authority neglects its rural • 

areas Tn the matter of urban amemties, and municipal > 

services ecntln. e to laa behind '«Yen in tillages in ^he , 

fringes O'*’ "^hr iOvvn. ^ 

b) As soon as an arei is included within he city 

is deemed legally to he an urban area , and the beneiits oi an 
schenlf of rural dcvelopp.ont are withdrawn from the area. 

%) Inclusion within the city limits will fradual absor- 

ption, acquisition of their lands and demolition of the 

villages. 

On the other hend, the municipal authorities are often 
reluctant to extend their jurisdiction beyond the built-up areas 
fur the r aeon that the tax revpnue that is likely to accrue by 
inclusion of the village areas Is far from being commensurate 
with the liabiJities involved. The provision of urban services 
such os electricity, w \tor supply, sewerage and drainage, tran- 
sport and roads to the hlnderland villages involve considerable 


capital costs ’''/hich they are net in a -position to afford. The ^ 

Coinissioner of; the Poora Coiroraticn explaining his experiences 
nf the raral popkets already mclnded vathin mmicipal linits i 

' pointed cut that the -prererty taxes derived i^rom rural properties 
uere me'^gre end the exrend-i tin e "n nrovidinff e /rn for such matters 
ar pfvlnp c f lanc", consrrvarcv rtd street llphtiny wa^ consider- 
f-M'-’. vyeiT ‘='e t'"'!'" vil'''’f'r f-' do rot pay ■'he pr rerty tax on 

the yround i hf t they ^re lot'yottiny the tevn cervices, which it 
was net poc'ih c tc (xtend. The forr'oration les1 an octroi also* 

He theiefore, tol^’lly oppo ed to the inclusion of further 

areas within city linits. The experiences in Delhi, Kanpur and 
other towns vhich have sizeable rural areas included with''n their 
limits are not very different. 

The objections of the village people to municipal taxatiOi 
are not well founded. They are not required to pay water tax or 
drainage tax, as these taxes are contingent on the provision of 
these services, Ac regards the general or house tax, it may be 

mentioned that even the Panchayats acts provide for their levy 

r* 

end thi Santhanam Cimmittee on Penchay^ti Raj Finance has 

recommended that horse tax be made c^mpulsoiy in all States. In 
most of_the munici al laws in the country c xcept those relating to 
Corporations, taxes are not compulsory and there jar e qi^ite a 
large numbe-" of municipalities vhich do not levy the property taxes. 
It is also contended that the rate of proper tj?- -fexes for the ruial 
area should be low'-r. It must, however,, be remembered that a 
property p°ys tlu taxes ni th'''b’aHis of its rental val^e, which in 
turn varies cor iderc blv ”itb !< cation, use and the municipal 
services av^’idablc to t^r property, ^hc' icnlal value of the village 
houses is far lov'cr and the oai'o aecomnodation in the villare abadi 
pa^M much less tax than that in " developed urban area. For ins- 
tance in Kanpur the assessed houv‘'e tax at Sf^ of thd annual rental 
value came to less than 150,000/- for all the 150 villages, the 
properties with a rental raised to 150/- (a rent of about Rs, 120- 
per month for the w'hole house) the demand dropped to one-third 



and the coiiecticn vas rauch less, he locax autuority can provide : 
even elerscntary eoi vices without an appropri'^te level of taxation. 
The Gicnctfriiy in the natter of aiaenities and municipal I 

services in the ri^ral areas included in the municipal limits is 
hound^to persist depending cm the accessibilaty" and JU>MdiUiyauif^ t 
villages, fur tho following reasons?- “ 

a) The gap between the village an'* thc-iown is excessive and 
it will t fciu tij^e evou to proviie the fcaio-st services 
such as drains, pavcuouts, sticet lighting, educational and 
medical faeiixtios otc. 

h) The ^.crk of covciopaent of lane botwt^en the existing town 

and tiii fufcuic urhaiiisal le area involves considerable finance 
and time for executien cf v^erks sc that waxer and sewerage 
mains, roads and elec or icily -arc breught to the village 
itself. 

The municipal authority has to provioe what services are 
possible irrespectixo of the t^.! revenues Iron these areas. They 
must also lake slcpi for th ' proprr , ianned development of the 
surrourcing areas' ajcng with the village sites in their own inter- 
ests to prevent the groy^ta cf slums, ihicli in due course may be** 

(Tome tec costly tc liquidate. ^is regards costs of development 
no one cxpect-s ther tc be not fr<"n regular liyxtis.es feoiJcieatvcThByd, 
are capital works, tie uost of which is to be horns! by the land 
developed, which it is prosumed will 'e in '■''emane in any growing 
urban area. Municipal authorities have to bo development oriented 
and loans shcul^ je available for undertaxing development works, 
the investment being goIC ' ’ cui- ^'ting . Vhily the progress has to 
be gradual an over-all regional plan for Ian i development and 
municipal servibes has to be drawn up in advance for a phased 
execution. It is cbvious that this must result in increasing switch 
over from agricultural use of lane to rosilential commercial and 
industrial uses apd lanr! is bound to change hands even if it were 
not acquired for planned, development under iho influence of urbeuii- 
sation. Hevortholesu, tho overall plan can provide fpri 
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a) reservation of in frin^:c croc's an" jrotn 

sone ' ricUiturii o'** ic-htoral lu fiovite t , 

fruits,, milk etc. for the town. 

b) guarantee of fair comjt-ensation for acquisition of lanC and, 

'■ ’o) village r6i>larniPfc, and ro^’evoit. i ur t'^ovasion of 

alternative noueiig. 

It is a fact that cLv ri.r co.nunit} u^jvelcpment prograniic 
'"'oos net rover "^r arf i ^xr'c'r y -ucludo in junici^-al limits, 
even though tho ai' a ru'y hai^ to re cm its t I'^ultural chrractor 
for a long t no af-tor ^rcorrcrrtio i.if^ m tho ur* in urits. 

It shoulc bo possiLlk. vC evv^rce le this {.iff^cuity .y allewiixg 
the C.D. progrnnnc to lo continued in these aroao as has boon ^ one 
in Delhi. The city bhoui taoc ivct the block area as a going 
amagenont and the gc ants an services c-t the ciununity dovelop- 
nent blocks chOk.ifl b,= made atailc’le. The Connittee on Ivluniciicl 
Rationalisation in lujarit (l96l) observed the 1 it we.s net just 
that tho farmers auk corherdo of the city area shculd he denit 
the services aru ,emf?.ts of development sehoues carried out by 
village nancha^y ats . Ti.ey suggested that frequent recourse to the 
^rocedfire for extension of !he town limit night be avoided if 
tho Master xlan is made ic cover the future urLanisable areas, 
but the Eiunicxpal limits nay be divided intv. two i,arts in respect 
of responsibilities of the nunici,,.ality for (i) Town limit i.v., 
the built up lev-n area subject to usu li municipal taxos where they 
will perform the usual municital functions ana (2) the Revenue 
limits to cover the rural area, vnor*. the dutiES of the ciunici- 
p'l^ity W' old 1 e iikc'tbov-'c r -f tiila'c l^rtchuyc ts . 

Patterns ef Rural Urlan xvelatlcnsaii s 

The purpose of ineJudiug large’” atoas is to control land use 
and development according to a rogi- nal master plan and also, on 
the i^ositive side, to Kt-^rry out works for a planned extension 
of the town and aevelu;ment of places of residence and work. The 
alternrtivo arreagemonts fui thxS puri’oso can be:— * 


a) The rural local bodies my continue and undertake to enforce 
the regicnal plan, ’I'i'th cocrc’inai^ion through joint - 
coECiittees and the like; 

b) The urban authority my e'xercise extru^t€rrlix>rijaJ,-<«pfc^^ 

on development in tht entire area covered by the Master 
Plan without inclusion of the rural area wiJJiijauXtff^Twun — 
dary ; "" 

c) The nunicii-al aiithcrity should coveT- the entire limits of 
the mast^^r j^ian area as a single integrated body performing 
the functions both of an uroan or rural local authority; 

d) The rural tn- urban areas uay form the lower tiers perfor- 
ming routine functions in their respective areas ^vith the 
higher tier to cairy—out functi«.ns of planning, development 
and uaintenance of major services of water supply, drainage, 
transport etc. 

The rural area may be affected by an isolated overall agro- 
industrial estate and a local market-cuii-shopj. ing centre; or by 
the coming of a new industrial townsnip with high urban potential; 
or by the eXf-ansicn of oxistinj, municipal areas with varying j^oten— 
tialities of growth. The lura^ local bodies can as well argue 
of small industries and markets can continue to be administered 
by the Panchayats. ^heic is a grievance tnat the areas which 
attain urban characto ris’^ic . ith nigh capacity for taxation are 
taken out of the rural local government set-up and it nilit4tes 
against the whole area being .rovidcd as a unit with a unified 
system cf services. The I <anch'='ya ts under their present acts 
are fully empowered to j, erferm the fun tions required for such cn 
area. The resistance of the Panebayats to part with thoir areas 
IS likely to grow. Nevertheless it is t Ituir that a panchayat area 
with growing urban characteristics will have to adopt a different 
approach as c<^mpa'"<,d to that of a normal rural panchayat, and it 
may be possible to treat it as a Nagar Panchayat as in Gujarat 
But in respect of the other two types of urban development it will 
be necessary to create larger regional intetgrated units to ensure 
proper development. A panchayat has neither the personnel nor the 
proper gerspec'tive for exercising urban control. Much less can it 

as. 





undertake the positive tasks of c'cvoJopnicnt involving considerable 
finance. As rej^ards the second alternative of a town controlling 
areas beyond its limits, expenoroo xjas shown that such a control 
is ineffective apart fron the questi .r if co''*f licting jurisdictionH* 
llor will it L»c ijessiLle ioi tiis ur.j<-n authority to undertake posi- 
tive tasks tf teve opijont „,.-iii(,ut e'xte.xC’ing the limits of the city 
to include tne respective arci-s. Unou r th» o3 rouL.stt'mces the aJ - 
tornatives (a) ana (b) cannot fulfil tnc oPjoctive in view. The 
choice in respect of thio patterns (c) and (d ) will have to dojtend 
on the size and characteristics of the area and the nature of 
existing local authorities in the region. 
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In "tiic cantonments net conform to 

»f ^3 for ,nan!S^3;io., Pt,ijf::„-fV5J«efctta there 

primarily f.r sorvlmg ih. various i>* 

Ihe management of the areas has. the^-iv^^^j all ajx>.g 
the military officers Incharfe of one Orations, 

It woalh seem that the areas ojeunied ^ 

in different ¥. 378 » ?/hn e ■' 0 ’’ie w'^re a',"inred on p >- came 

compensation to the original holders thr land, - w" anpropria- 
into the hands of lovemment hy right :f conquest 
tions. Yet others formed the ouc,1c-C'c 0 : treaties with ® _ 

ruling chiefs concerned. They, no douho, ^ ^ -noptila- 

as tsiaporary encampments and wltn a ncagr; c P 

tion. But as time passed and rcauiremcrts 

bulk of ciTillan population of camp fcl*.ower , ^ of fin- 

seiwants etc, was housed within the area, T. - ^ ppormous and 

an^al implications for levelopinfr.larpe areas was enoOTOUa a_^ 

the GoTernment had to rela* rules alj-ow pr npagar ' 

to erect accommodation in specified areas . ^ 

ibreas". The regulation confining the ^SSxed and 

with in Bazar Areas, w^as -Ico _as time bLar 

ciTilians were allowed to acquire ®ar?Y ^ their 

areas and in certain cases uO ^.^^accommo^^ion for 

business. Bor the provision of ;^^f„^^gJboments even 
military officers and ciwil amenities in c^tonmenx 
the private capital was Invited ntrlieed oer.ai 
concessions including free grant of sites, were ^ ^or 

- The houses built could, however, he claimed by w . ermenv 
purchases or hire for military use when necessary. 

The original character of “sntonments was^onsiderahly^r 

changed in course of time and aq+ of 1924 was a 

admiketration of such areas. Tho Ca^trS^oment Lards con- 
major step in this direction mpinbera in equal number 

slating of military ®p®\v the Officer Commanding 

were established to be presided hy Jhe uiii ^^gibility 

th. Station ^hesc boards were charged wit^ 

of running the civic State Governments, 

and justice was also transaerred t- ^p-- 

The memb'^rship of -che general 

3 to 19 according to the size ^^the ®'Yntonment^_^ mLicipal laws 
fr^me-work" of th-ir Act is of bad characters 

except fch- 4 t certain special Sf |he iLerest of 

have been given to hhe uomanding Ofiice L^ers of control are 
maintenance of discipline and security. 4„„f;hief of the Command 
vested in the General Officer Commanding-in-Chiei oi 

ard the Central Government. ^2# 
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Later on, the Act was amended (in 1P36) and the 
administration of prodominsntly civil areas, was vested in 
a.Statutory Committee cal\^,d,P' "Bazar* Committee ddn'^istinp- 
, of all elected’ members of the'' Board,, the Health :?©fficer 'and the 
Executive Bn^ine'-r \mdcr the (Chairmanship . of the Vice-Bresident 
who is one of the elected members, f-t may he mentioned 
that although^ the 'Board had an official President and nominated 
laembprs, the elected elenenm, which in every case corfetituted 
5^ per cent of the membership, exercise^’ considerable influence 
in so far as "Bazar Ar'^as" wo'-e concerned. Tnis situation, 
however, did not satisfy the aspirations of the local civilian 
population and the G-ovemment of India decided to consider 
in detail the question of excosicn of bazar areas from the 
Cantonment Areas. Che matter corld not, however, be pursued 
in view of outbreak of World fer II soon after. 

After independence , the demand for fully democratijsing 
the administration of cant'^niaent areas v/ith a bulk of civilian 
population gathered momentum and in August, 19'^ 8, the Local 
Sol'f'-Govemment Ministers' Conference passed the following 
resolution; - 

"(l)The conference recognises that for reasons 
connected with security and the health of the 
troops the areas where troops are quartered 
should be under the general control of the 
,, Army Authorities. r 

(2)The Conference recommends..,, that the Central 
Government should in consultation with the 
Provincial Governments conceimed appoint a 
Committee to examine the question of 
delimiting tho areas of cantorments and the 
desirability of amending the Cantonments Act, " 

In pursuance of the above resolution, the Government of 
India constituted a Central Committee on Cantonments under 
the ^chairmanship of Shri S.K. Patil in January, 1949. The 
Central Committee was required to make ..ts final recommendations 
concerning: 

i) one re~demarca bi(-n of the boundaries of cantonments; 

, ii) amendments of the Cantonments Act; 
iii) relevant general aspects. 

The Committee studied these questionq^dn some detail and 
brief details of their * r eoommend.ations on (i) and (ii) above 
are gl-^sen boLj^w;- 
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(a) Rcdeniarcation nf the ‘b^-imdarlcs . 


the time of iHTePtigation bj; the Committee, there 
were 56 cantonments m the coiaiiry, crut of which 18 had a 
population of more than 10,000 according to the 1941 
census. Ihe Ccnmiittee foirid that in a grca.t many canton- 
ments excision of the civil area was either not geographically 

L t^ f'^rm a separate local body by 
jippfT ,^or 1 TGasobable standard 
ni ifibor of csntonmtjntc adjoinpd 
iiciHCi-iiic s th.. .ivil areas of these in snpe 

cases were completely curtifyucus, Favirg regard to all these 
aspects, the Committee dccidfc-' to divide the ,can tonments m 
calief 8s fie imdeiJ- 


iiiUllUiO WXO. 

feasible or it was too smal' 
itself having regard tc the 
of civil administration. 4 
ejixoting .uniciHalitic s 


Oategor:/' 


'Uo . • nf~ cantonments 


f (Ambala) 


III, 


Cantonments in which largo civil 
areas redundant to the reauiremcnts 
of thf. Army could be excised and 
formed into a separate locnl body. 

*h 

Cantonments in which civil area.jis 
not large enough tc constitute a 
"local body by it^lf, buf which can 
* be merged in the^ adjoining local 
body'. 

Cantonments in wh^'ch the civil areas 
-by reason of their sise or ^ situation 
'arc not covered by categories I and II 
above, and which may continue to be 
administered under the Caht-tnments Act 
1924. ....... . 

(b) Amendments to the- Cantonments Act 1924. 

The Committee received a large number pf, proposals 
for amending the Act from Associations, State _ 

local bodies and jiidividuils interested in the adminis^tim 
of cantonments. The pronosed amendments covered broadly the 

following main features •- 

further democratisation of civil Administration 
in cantonments; 


tijiif orii^i’ty of procociiiro lEtpiicios.! l8.ws 

removal of ambiguity in the constriction of the 
various sections of tho Act; and" 
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'4 ; ■ . . ' ■ ■ ' ■' f‘i 

uri^errt nature, ' ' ’ ' 4 - ' 

,cbns„j^c3ere<3 .all.'..th€' suggestions made ' 

recommendation about.' c-ertain...-^mendments relating to 
various aspects i.ndioated above.;;. On the question of"' provision v,.-" 
■Of elecfod riiajori1;y on fh© C3ni;b3iiii,0ri*t Bo3.rd aiiS eloc^ion- of 
President of’ thf Can to nmenj. Board by the electors, the= Committee 
observe'd that’ for \ of satisfactory conditions of I 

secutiry, . discipline, and health among the troops, which are a 
necessary corollary to efficiency of 'the Army, no chance could 
be taken by transferring the administration to civil majorities. 

The report 'WEv'^ submitted 'to the Government cf India in November 


Steps .were ta.ken to give effect to recommendations 
■of the Committee. Civil areas from six • of -the 18 cantonments 
mentioned bv the Committee were, transferred. The Civil Areas 
Committee consisting of elected members 7 /ere given wider powers. 
Parity in the strength of ele.ct.ed and nominated members was in- 
troduced a,nd elected vice-president presides during the temporaiV 
absence of the President, that is, Officer Commanding the Station. 

The enclosed statement gives the details Of area and 
population of the Cantonment Boards and changes in population 
oyer twenty years (1.9,41-1961 ) vto-gether ¥mth similar details 
in respect of the Town Groups within which these Cantonment 
Boards are situated. As per 1961 ’census , the Cantonment 
Boards would fall in the .foTLlQwi,ng population groups; - 


Below 5000 - 9999 .. 10,000. 20,000. 5 OOOO 

5 f 000 . . , ^ ^ . to. ’to ' & Total 

19y999 49 . j. 9.9 9 • ■ above 


No. of C. 15 ■ , ■ 11. 15 . ■ ■ 9,2 . 6 ... 59 

Bs. . ■ ■ 

■' . . ■ . ; . ■ 

' ■ ^ ^ ! ^ 

Sqme..more Cantonments have been added since the last census. 

All but 15 of the Cantonments listed in the 
enclosed statement, are contiguous of other municipal 
authorities .'and ■ f Arm '.part of a town-group. This naturally 
raises problems of reiationships and coordination between 
the municipal bodies? and Cantonm.ents in, matters of public 
health, administration,- t-a3fation afid planning and development. 
It is not unusual to find the Cantonment boundaries running 
into the municibal-'boundary- in a .manner as to make it 
difficult to treat the- area' as ■physically exclusive from each 
other. It would not be unusual to find opposite sides of 
a road i-n -the two respaertive jurisdidtions. . .There, is' free 
mroremenf, VFf- .traffic-' and infeitolngl.i,,.n,,g ’ of S'Ocixi^-c<moniic 
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'activities. Matters of buiiaing regulation, 

coffmmicable diseases., enforcement of pure J 

uls kouiring mutual cooperation lof tha lEnnioipal ^d 

cSnfomSrauthoritfes.. • .OfteH the''residbnts pf^ o^_area 
derend ordraw Upph,,educational medlcal ,repreat o.- 

othS civic facilities located in .one area or tde other. ^ 

■ ^hc- State Plans for development of medical edupation 1 

■requirements 'Of 'the Cantonrifent Ministity ' 

■ the. responsibility of the Government of India in the Minis 

v" 'Of Defence . ' .. j . ; 

In ma-itors of revenue and taocatian the 
olaah of intercete i^eaturally more pronounced, 

in the levels ?! niv teSI ielvLn the areae 

in r 6 ST) € c t ®f V6‘ hides t tiS' u ma.y p ly j ^ 4 4- -t p q 

iiix^oyuqu . difficulties. 56 wns and cities 

tSksSTocUf auSee 1 tS?ml , ta«s require acme 

comijfon arrangements with ^Sovision 

imtSorities.- Ihe' device of ^nmt Committees, prov 

for whi^ii exists both hat in many places 

numerous municipal acts in the^ .^gg^of’this macninery, 
been pressed into service. • ine u ■Kppn limited to some 

however, has not been extensive OTd hae b^" 

■ matters of administrative and x inane lal expeaie , 

■ rroblems of overall placing a^ dev'of’Sor^LreSp- 

as the ®f®’?hS\?“y“lupply end Sewerage 

mental pro^eci^s in the do not exist at present, 

require special cantonments and munici- 

There has been some 'iTOter-supply, eleotrielty, 

pal areas in regard, to provii ^ , „q i-n the case of 

fire protection, f^y tr^^spOPt 

Poona, Secimdrabad and Agra. 'i^he Jansi Babina 

fcf undertaking water-supply extension lor ^ hulk 

area. ■ Sometimes ’"^ter and electricity are eonoerned 

by cantonment authorities from the St.. dep.^ arrangement^^ 

or a nearby municipal for L^elVity. planning^ 

services nor is there an/ ^ cities are fast 

in a metropolitan to be extended although 

expanding and the city Sationary. It is 

cantonment limits may ' px„.iy,jyirr their essential 

necessary that cantonments toile the neighbouring 

military character, qSte°'Snitals or important 

municipal tfwms which are p There^is need f'^r coordi- 

district, towns and hill stations. Th c^nti^uous 

mlfytU'Srafn^the^tS to ensure/integ^ted planning and 

, SISn S major urban development projects. 

/do not tjromcrte ■ the“Tdxrp^ developmen ,6 . ^ 



. She machinerj joixit Oommittee.s is inadeqiiate .ijo mee-c 
the situPvtlon. . There' is heed "of larger aj^ planning and 
deTelopmenf authorities In which the-' constituent civic 
authorities are represented to be vdsted v/ith the powers of _ 
common plann.ing and preparation of''"highways , water-supply and 
sewerage projects which... ^bald be financiaily supported wi-thin 
■ the framework of 'overall national plan. - 
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LOCAL BODIES AM) STATE CONTROL : 

by 

Beva Ba j 

(This paper T;as originally subiaitted at the Oriantation 
Course in Urban Administration organised by the Department 
cf Public AdEiini strati on, Osmania University, Hyderabad 
in June 1S67 ) . 




LOClL -BODIES AM) STATE CONTBQL 



Local Authority Vb.i State Control ^ 

State-Local ■relations haire . Been, plagtied by the opposing 'advocates., , ■ 

■ of; local aHtononyancV an added dose of 'State interference and co.,atrol to 
■nndo. ‘the: nistahes 'and failures o-^' iminicipal co'OBcils* Both the, vie'w points 
are . often, carried to the extreme without recognising the need,' of evolving a 
oacIsinBry than wiiTat once satisfy democratic .aspirations , and 'meet the 
challenge ■ of ■ urbanisation to' give the .citizen the , neee.ssary comrenienees 
'raid .m" ban, fexili ties, for healtlifiil ' I'ivi-ng, 

fha present position is a 'prodiict xf the imst. It was iii: the ■ fi^ld. 

■ of ■ local '.goverBEvent' that first concessio'ns were- given by the British 'tO' , 
nest the rising aspiration of self-goverrr'ient and these little citadels .of 
denocracy were jealously giiar.ded against the onslaughts of the. alient 
fcjireaucracy wli'os'e iatentions wb're" nete'i-' above boat’s . On the other hand 

the stmicipal laws had not failed to provide forestensive safeguards against 
the erring municipalities. These powers of control covered a wide field 
from submission of report and returns and carrsang out of any directions or 
instructions given fron tine to tim. to financial and adainistrative powers 
about sanctioning budgets and esrpenditurej ordering certain works to be 
carried out, remova-i of number s and chairmen and in the last resort disso- 
lution. and supersession, vesting the entire powers of the Beard in an 
administrator appointed by the State Government, These powers of control 
have continued and were retained in all municipal legislation since 
independence and their exercise is no less frequent. 
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6 .', 

Local autonomy must ultimately be , related ‘to" the capacity of a 
local body to deliver goods. This requires well-organised administra- 
tive nuachinery with all the technical and financial support. Local Bodies 
today have to depend to an increasiiig extent on the technical and financial 
support of the State fiovernE'ents to enable, them to fact* the growing com- 
plexity of tarban probleKS. Moreover , most cf the functions o.f the local 
bodies ere also the responsibilities o.f the State S-overnments . Matters of 
education, public health, housing, coimrm.ini cat ions and t'ransport'-'are matters 
which concern the local body as much as those of the St 'ate efepartments. 

There has been an increasing concern at the failure of the local bodies to 
perform tliese services and the tendency of the State Governments to roly 
increasingly cn tbitr cwn,departaents for implementing the schemes and 
providing the services. Local bodies are no doubt the appropriate agencies 
for the performance of these functions in their resBective areas, but no 
programitie of education, public health, housing and public welfare can make 
such head-way without close cocperatio^ctweon local bodies and the 
departments of the States, The provision of these services is the joint 
responsibility, a partnership in a cemuaon cause. Minor considerations of 
autonomous prestige should not stand in the way of strengthening the 
municipal machinery and obtaining all support for their 'efficient 
functioning, . • . ■ ’ 

'On the other hand, the State Governments have all along played 
a negative role wielding a long rod which comes do -sm heavily here and there 
without any effort being made for the education arsd training of the local 
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bodies so that they can come of age and shoulder responsibilities in the 
local areas for providing to the fullest extent the local services and thus 
relieving the State Government of touch of local responsibilitl es . It is a 
pity that even in the case of a large number cf corporations in this country 
the onl3^ ultimte remedy thtit the State Governt-jent bad was that of disso- 
lution and supersession. GoverriKent has to cheose between its policy of 
$ complete take-over after a period of dissipation and waste, and providing 
the local bodies with necessary support and guidance, equipping them with 
the necessary administrative aacbinery fwid financial resources to work steadily 
to higher .and higher standards of efficiency to raeat the unfolding needs of 
maintenance of services and their progressive planning and development. 
Strengthening Ifanicjpal Administration 

State Governments have been criticised for encroachment into the 
field of loca,l government both functionally and financially. There is a 
presumption and rightly so that there should be an increasing devolution 
of purely local tasks of goveriipcnt to the local authorities because they 
(TQ in the be st pessible position in mobilise local resources and people ’s .• 
cooperation. Iff^reover . local problems have always some local solutions. 

But neither the State Governments nor the people have the confidence in 
t?K local authorities to diliver the goods. It is not unusual that the city 
my welcome the bureaucratic control of civic services, local bodies must 
bo suitably equipped .for the tasks ahead and their popular and executive 
wings must inspire confidence of the public and the government. In fact, 
much of the powers of control reserved to the State Governments can be 
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bodies so that they can coae of age and shonlder responsibilities in the 
local areas for presiding to the fullest extent the local services and thus 
relieving the State Government of rnuch of local responsibilities* It is a 
pity that even in the case of a large nuraber cf corporations in this country 
the only ultimte ressedy that the State Gwerarnent bad was that of disso- 
lution and supersession. C-pvsrnment has to choose between its policy of 
9, coEiplete take-over after a period of dissipation and waste, and providing 
the local bodies with necessary support and guidance, equipping tbeni with 
the necessary adninistrative naebinery and finmicial resources to work steadily 
to higher and higher standards of efficiency to raeat the unfolding needs of 
maintenance of services and their progressive planning and development. 
Strengthening Municipal Adainistration 

State Govermaents have been criticised for encroachraent into the 
field of local government both functionally and financially, there is a 
presumption and rightly so that there should be an increasing devolution 
6 f purely local tasks of goveruaent to the local- authorities because they 
ai’G in the best possible position to mobilise local resources and people’s 
cooperation. Moreover local problems have' always some local solutions. 

But neither the State Governments nor the people have the confidence in 
the local auihorities totfcliver the goods. It is not unusual that the city 
my welcome the bureaucratic control of civic services. Local bodies must 
be suitably equipped for the tasks ahead and tlteir popular and executive 
wings must inspire confidence of the public and the government. ' In fact, 
much of the powers of control reserved to the State Governmnts can be 



functioniRK c.f mouicipal coiia* 


tte nunicipal councils have given 


that plafBf Jhinioipai Boverhtant today camot he 
oerted effort both on the part of the maicipal- eouncile 
nenth to build thorn up as effective ihstrunente of 
adainistration. Wie-t are the key points that require 
going into the very long catalogue of weaknesses In the 
there are three essential reatters that need to be 


attenti on? 


peditiously 


attended to ex; 


source s of revenue ; 


trative organisati: 
hla' of actiwi inpa: 


n of Local Councils 


The obi i gat 

There is a tendency to presune that State-local relations is a 
aided affair dopen-'ing only on the State Sen-ertments . Local goverinacnt 
reforo is also the concern of the local bodies, an.1 the *ve lopment of sound 
and healthy traditions of Staterlocal relations is dependent to a considera 
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Is for State -^de 


the ' iminicipal fcareaiicracy * Fcr in; 


mnicipa 


'attack or... antoiiony b\it eTeii from a ^ section of 

with local roots rme'ha^ihg local iHtprests. .It mast 

i esse.ritial ingredients , of an 'ef fective and effiaioBt 
LB recruitment on the 'basis of merit with security 


with out 


of service j opportunities for proieotion and 


In fact the building up of 


being .hampered by extraneous influences 


ffective afMinistrative organisation depend on 


financial resource 


the quality of tte rmnici pal personnel and' its freedoo from local pre- 
ssures. The municipal councils inust realise the need for a politically 
neutral i2unicip,al civil service and they must allow it to function in the 
interests of the city. Partisanship must take a holidy in municipa - 

V The only way to have it is to put the key positions in mnicipal 
tration above board through a system of namicipal cadres under the 


.dnini 


.f the .State Govermticnts 


Similarly, the State nvernrnnts can h&rc'ly be blanec- lor enci oacn- 
ing into the field of rumicipal sources of taxation if the local bodies fail 
to exploit the. sources assigned to 't hen. '•if ...taxes, are: not iaposed, or if 
imposed, the rates are far too low as is true in the mtter, of property taxes 
in most .municipal bodioe, there will beLarapto justification for the State 
Governments to interfere in local arfiars by compelling the local bodies to 
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■ impose taxes or enhaBce their rates ■ 'arid to assmiie pcmers' to impose' 

: taxes themse'lves * Agfiin iiripositi'on -of taxes alone, will, not bring, the 
T eventie 'due ,, if the .aormal Talne . of properties is,, not '.properly,', assessed, , and 
, 'local interests are able to inf lueiice . the municipal ,„conricils to, se.ciire, 
lower a.s.sessments.; The proposal for a central valxiation agency, iinder ' the ; 
S'tatcp Goveinr.'':ent is decried again as an attack on, the precints .'of : local, : 
self-^goveriBoeirt'.,, ■ 

Another aspect of State-local relations is the extent of subsidies 
and grants thcit ray be given by the State Gov er aments. ’ Most State Govern- 
ments have ■ not formulated,', a proper code of grants for local- bodies 
'due: t'o the fai lure of ,the local. bodiovS to go all-out to- rai'se. their :',owii ; , 
xesources on the \plea^ th.at .grants are only an encouragement to. th-e ,ill*^ ' 

■ managad, and in-efficient, municipal administration. Again State 'support , 
can hardly be expected for promoting, municipal, ser^/ices such ,'p..s water 

■ /Supply and '.d mnicipal councils arg^ot prepared, to play 

their part i,B levying appropriate rates .and charges to meet the cost 

of sucii services* There ds,- need, ;. theref ere , the municips^l councils' 

. tO:'ereate':t^^ right cliinate; -f or a .aympathetic and „constructive, policy: 
of rolaticiiship between the State Gove rnrient , and ...the local, ,, authorit ies;::;:;^ 
,..,. The.. .Qbli.g'.at'i'Cn.S'. ..-Q.f the ..'St.ate;.,'-.GOTemi!e]ats ; ''■ ■' 

State Governments must also realise their responsibilities to' the 
' lO'Cal bodies as senior partners in preparing the local authorities, to 'dis- 
■diarge their obligations *■■■ There is need for revision of Eiunicipal laws to 
give the municipal bodies greater flexibility to act^ and irksome orders 
and rules for obtaining "sanctions and adciinistrative approval -involving '■ 



long delays nust be rationalised. They have depended too long in the 
deternination of their policies tosirards local, bodies individually or 
collectively, |if\^spGrdic incidents, conplaints of vested interests or 
the occasional reports of the very, busy local district authorities. The 
relations between the State Goverments and t lie local bodies should be so 
managed as to ensure prompt and systermtic notice ,cf defaults and failures 
followed by appropriate corrective treasxiresj There is need of direct and 
continous. means ef contacts find, ccnsultation between officials of the 
Gavernoent and those of the local bodies to. check pilfalls and to privide 
timely assistance and .guidance, Becurring nis-mnag erne lit or iral-practices 
mst lead to expert enquiries to devise aethads and adninistrative norms 
to avoid them 

The present organisation of local self-pov.ernEient depiai'tments in 
the States is not equipped to meet the.se exigencies. Nor the State have 
developed the required expertise to play the roll of friend and gxiide of 
the localauthorities with an intrinsic interest in their adninistrative 
efficiency. This calls for an organisation at the State Headquarters 
v'ith necessary field organisation. The Bural-Urban Relationship Comittee 
has recGEffijonded a well organised, Directorate in the following terns; 

(a) There should be a Director of Local Government a senior 


f icer with experienca of immicipal adcinistration ; 


efr 


(b) The Directorate sh> uld have a personnel section to control 
and regulate municipal cadres and guide and advise local 
authorities about personnel nanagement and training; 

(c) A central valuation section to guide and control the organisa- 
tion of assessoent of properties through field valxxation 
officers and to act as appellate authority in the first instance; 
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(a) /i plMining and finance cell the^State 

^Tt Su ":r c:?i:cn rnfS^ticn, prepare 

dlr^ntfanfrofe^^cn reports to provide tde basis for 
decisions on policy and prcgraiame; 

(,) An Inspectorate at Sweep 

naintaining local contacts fend proviai t, 

the Directorate and the local oocies, 

(f) A General aarninistratio^BOc^^ 

exercising general supers is i -. xi,„ .„r,rlr of local bodies, 
reports and suigesting remedial 

neasures. The Section .1 changes 

to model bye-iaws and rnles ana aa\ 

■ in law relating to local bodies. 

-Once e Blrcctornte is established it will be able to identify the 
problens that face nnniclpal bodies in the content et the dynamics of the 
nrhan sitnation. Bat aS pointed ont above, this needs as nuch a change 
in the attitude of thc'Stmloipal councils as in the approach of the Sta 
novermnents to the status and functions of local bodies. 
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SIAIE-LQCAl BEMTIOIiS IH DBBAII BETEIOPMEMT 

By 

Mohit Bhattac-terya* 

^ The purpose of this paper is to bring out the actual 
woiteing relationships between the State GoTernm^ts and the 
municipal bodies in a specific operative field e «g. » .urban 
development. The functio rial approach followed here, is 
distinguishable from conventional generalistic or macro- 
study .of State-lo cal relations where; the entire gamut of 
interactions between the two parties -.State andlocal 
government is sought to be encompassed. ?/ithout getting 
bogged down into such meticulous details of Sth.te-Local 
relations in normal and emergency situations, the present 

■ ' 'tl'- . 

inquiry focusses attention on the actual interactions 
taking place between the State Governments and the municipal 
bodies -in the administration of urban development which, 
in. turn, would throw some light on the more general problems 
of State-local relations. 

The term ’urban development' has been used here to 
signify the provision of basic urban facilities in municipal • 
areas such as (i) to vsi— planning, (ii) land acquisition 
and development (iii) construction of roads, (iv) transpor- 
tation and 'power', (v) water supply, and drainage and 

* Senior .Be search Offic.er, Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, New Delhi, ■ 


sewerage, and (vi) housing and slum clearance. Not all these 
facilities are, however, provided by the municipal bodies 
theinselvesr Por instance, with a few exceptions such 
as the municipal corporation of Delhi, Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
most .of th e' municipal bodies do not have the transportation 
service. The: situation ismuc h the same with 'Tiov.'er* also . 

:v Again, bousing is not a municipal function in India, althou^ 
corporations and municipalities mostly for the sweepers and 
menial staff. Also, land acquisition ard development cannot 
be said, to be a function undertaken by a majority of municipal 
bodies in India. So far as practice goes, ^um clearance has 
perhaps a greater claim to be listed as a municipal respon-- 
sibllity. 

Whatever powers and fiinctiens t.,he municipal bodies 
have are statutorily delegated to them by the State Governments, 
and these .are conferred on them from the States'- constituti- 
onally allotted jurisdiction, .Jn delegating powers and 
functions, the States have chosen different institutions for 
different responsibilities. Thus, in no State would one 
find a single institution entrusted with "the whole gamut of 
uiban development responsibilities. Aside from the elected 
municipal councils and corporations , there are the improvement 
trusts,, housing boards, water supply and sewerage boards, 
electricity boards, transport .undertakings and even State 
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departinents ~ each of these h sing charged with one dr 
more urban development functions. Such a multiplicity 
of compotitive institutions in the field of 

does give rise, to important problems,. of horizontal coordination 
and inter-relations. This, however, does not fall within 
the scope of our discussion. IJevertheless, the. existence 
of these diverse types of institutions in the same or closely 
allied operational field be speaks of a cpntractionist rather 
than expansionist attitude on the part of the State governments 
toward the urban local, self-governing bodies. 

Urbanisation and jgunicipal Government 
So far as municipal government is concerned, it is ihe 
municipalities and munic.ipal corporations which are hearing 
the brunt of urbanisation, Ihis is especially true of bigger 
urban centres which are faced with a tremendous population 

. , * V ; . 

explosion due largely to rural-urban migration. Thus, during 
the period 1921-61, total urban population increased by ' 

174 per cent but the corresponding increase in class I cities 
i.e. those with a population ofone lakh or more, was 400 
per cent. According to 1961 ~census, there are 107 Class I 
cities which contain 35 million persons or nearly 44 per cent 
of the total urban population'of "India. 


Our m-unlcipal goTernment has never been known for 
efficiency and good aiministration. On top of it, continuous 
pressure of population which in turn badly affected the urban 
ervices; andj^cllit ies , has thrown’ the machinery 
of municipal goTernment almost out of gBars, The already 
iriaaeq.uate municipal services sue h' as water supply, drainage 
cCid -sewercige 5 conservancy arid others have deteriorated 
considerably and crea ted serious pTOblems of public health 
and sanitation. Illustrative of the crisis in our urban 
areas^ are these facts that not more than ' 35 per cent of the 
urban areas have adequate or partial water supply, and in only 
about 5 to 6 per cent of the. urban areas there are sewerage 
systems, full or partial. It is estimated that 30 per cent 
of the population in cities having more than 5 lakhs of 
population live in slums. These figures amply point at 
the dismal state of urban living conditions ?;hich are 
deteriorating further v/ith the steady growth of urban 
population, . ' . . ' 

Role of State G-overnments 

As a. recent committee report observes, ”The deterioration 
in the services and ‘amenities is inevitable as t’he local 
authorities have neither ths necessary perspective nore the 
administrative machinery nor the resources to keep pace with 
rapid urban growth . It is against this background of weak 

I h^ral-Urban Relationship Committ ee. Yol. I, 
Ministry of Health aiid Ramily Planning, Government of 
India, 1966, p. 48 
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mimicipal, go^vernment and mounting problems of urbanisation ■ 
that the relationships' between the State Governments and the 
municipal -bodies have to be examined. For the sske of 
convenience, the lelationships can be studied from three 
standpoints of law, -administration and finance respectively. 
Law: , , ■■■ • ' . 

■ Ihe mm in India were framed long ago when 

there were; hardly any problems of grjswing urbanisation. 

Even now the old municipal Acts are in force in such, States as 
?/est Bengal (Act of 1932), Bihar (Act of 1922) sad the Punjab 
(Act of 1911 ). ’After Independence many of the States, e,g. 
Assam, Orissa, Andhrai- Kerala, Gujarat, Maharashtra, -Rajasthan, 
Mysore and , Uttar Pradesh (in re'spect of corporations only) 
have framed new legislations. But, not all these 
legislations were enacted teping in, view the need for endowing' 
the municipal bodies with adequate powers and resources 
necessary for a planned-'^d regulated urban gro?7th.* - So far, 
it is the Maharashtra M'unicipalities Act, 1965? which 
seems to be the only new Act which was tried to breathe 
into municipal government some new ideas and concepts. Also, 
*in proper contexts reference will be made to the commendable 
efforts made by the State. Governments of Madhya Pradesh, 
Gujarat and Kerala to codify and systematise rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to grants— in— aid to municipal "bodies.. 
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It may be mentioned in this connection that in most of 
the States town development functions werenot statutorily 
entfusted to the municipal bodies^ For this purpose, the 
improvement trusts v/ere created under special statutes. But, 
what the trusts actually did was piecemeal (fevelopment and 
re-development which is a far-cr 3 / from comprehensive town 
planning.. Thus, laws were e.nacted to create competitive 
institutions without solving the real problems of overall 
planing and development of the urban areas. In recent 
years, a notable measure is the Uttar Pradesh Uagar Mahapalika 
Adhiniyam, 1959? which makes the municipal corporations 
responsible for city planning and d evelopment and. vests in 
them the powers and furctions of the, erstwhile improvement 
trusts that were atolished after the creation of the 
corporations. The other States, that have endowed the municipal 
bodies with planning functions under the State town plannirg 
Acts' are Madras, Mahar.ash'tra, and Mysore, 

Even whereurban local bodies are statutorily empoxvered 
to undertake planning functions, such powers are exercisable 
within their limited legal jurisdictions only, Conseqidently, , 
in many of the growing cities and towns, actual urban growth 
has left their frozen legal limits somewhere behind. This 
situation has created an unbridged gulf between the planning 
areas and the plannable limits, , In Uttar Pradesh, the 


municipal corporations are empowered to extend their 




planning areas tip to two miles beyond their legal iurisdictions* 
Even the, whereever bigger urban complexes such as the 
CalGutta Me trnpbli tan i^i strict or Greater Bombay and some 
others are functionally and spatially inter-related witl 
wide hinterlands, there is, need for suitable legislations for 
creating agencies . that will undertake planning and coordinated 
development for the entire . city region. Only a few States like 
legislations for this purpose* 

Administration ; . ,0 

for administering their urban d evelopment programmes 
in the fields of -water supply, drainage md sewerage, planning 
and so on, the municipal bodies, have to depend very much 
on the State Governments, tor, apart from normal State 
powers of making rales, issuing orders, approving bye-laws 
according sanctions etc., the schemes of urban envelopment 
are in most cases framed and implemented by the State 
Governments, In general, themunicipal bodies do not have 
well-equipped departments consisting of properly qualified 
technical staff such as engineers, tom planners and 
architects,. Dearth of technical staff coupled with lack 
of financial resources leaves them with no other alternati/ 
than to look to State- Governments for assistance - both techni- 
cal and financial. It is hearten ting that in Andhra Pradesh - 
• Madias and some other States, iectoical posts in municipal 


\ 


todies are l)eliig filled in from organised State municipal 
services or by deputing officers from State services, 

The procedures that a municipality is presently to follo\; 
" to communicate with the’ State Government are exceedingly 
cumbrous and . time-consuming which stands in the, way of 
adoption of expeditious measures to meet the urban challenge. 

Barring the municipal corporations, all other municipalities 
are tied to the apron- string of the divisional commissioner 
and/or the c611ector. To cite one instance of thelohg drawn- 
out procedure, in Y/est Bengal a municipality that desire^ 
to undertake a project for water supply or sewerage has to 
submit detailed plan and estimate of the project to a 
specially constituted Public Health Engineering Committee 
through the district magistrate concerned. The Committee, 


after considering the pro je ct , ' f or%^'ards it to the Health 
Department with its comments. The Health Department^ next 
consults the Finance Department and ultimately issues 
administrative approval. Where a municipality is unable 



to prepare its oym scheme, this task is undertaken by the 
Public Health Engineering Section for which the municipality 
has to paysBparate charges to the Government. The procedure 
is much the same throughout India and it has been found 
+>,=+ -in rrpnpnal it takss 2-3 ysars to implement a municipa. 
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water supply or sewerage scheme. Apart from increasing costs 
lnwt)lve a in such, delays, the tortuOus andl<ongMjrawn-out 
of negotiation and communication with the State 
Gowerimient s before and after the implementation of a-pro,1ect 
daEftengi, the.spirit of most municipal bodies .who, therefore, 
thinJe -twice before desiring to launch an urban development 
.scheme. ■ 

(The present weakessns of municipal government highlight 
the necessity for a well-equipped organisationfor urban 
development administration in each State which would keep 
in close touch with the municipal bodies and offer them 
timely assistance and advice. As one eminent administrator 
remarks, ”lhe state amSinistration must look upon the local 

authorities of the urban centrevS (as indeed of the countryside 

' ' ' ■ 2 
as well) as partners in the programme of planned development” 

However,, very few States have properly staffed organisations, 

both at the secretariat and field levels, which could assist 

and guide the municipal bodiesV Moreover, the urban 

development functions such as housinj.^ and slum clearance, 

.... ' ■ ■ '. ■: 

water s'wpply? drainage--a.nS sewerage, road constructions etc. 
are entrusted to different functional departments at the 

2. S.G. Barve, "Urbanisation in Maharashtra State: Problems 
and a Plan of Action*' in Roy Turner (ed.) India’ a Urb.an 
Puture , 1962, " ■ 




State ievel, and in most cases no administraxxve 

has been eTolved to eisnre coordination among- the fimctional 

departments. Excepting Maharashtra which has created an 

integrated Department of Urban Development, Public Health and 
Housing, all other States suffer from fragmentation of 
responsibilities at the departmental level. For instance, 
in West Bengal which is currentljf engaged in urban and regional 
planning,, there are at least four Departments viz. Local Self 

Government, Health, Housing and Lovm and Country Planning, 

... . ... 4-u rNvio cmn+hpT i Ti sxerci sing authority 


many of our grcwing ur 
of functional rssrnnsi 
i:^|..tieS such . ^ ‘ 

KbusanG b@ard and .even 
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have its field staff as .'Well to keep in close touch with the 
municipal bodies and offer them timely guidance and assistance, . 

In this connection j the Maharashtra model of departmental 
organisation deserves attention. Where integration is- not 
favoured, permanent inter-departmental committees can go a 
long way in securing a coordinated approach to urban develop- 
ment.. Another unique organisation in Maharashtra which 
may well be emulated by other states, . is the Board of Urban 
development constituted in 1964 w'ith the Minister for Urban 
Development as Chairman and with 42 other members, .official 
and non-official, including members of the various, municipal 
and other, local bodies, which "advises government on the 
problems of water , supply, drainage 'and sanitation schemes, , 
public health, housing, traffic and communications, education,, 
commercial and industrial development, town planning,, 
municipal finances, municipal .staff (including the establish- 
ment of oommon staffing patterns) and social and economic 

4 

measures for xvelfare of urhan population, " 

Pinanoe ; 

Urhan development through the agency of municipal 

bcidies involves -undertaking of municipal capital development 

works. But, as is well known, our municipal bodies are 

financially too weak to make both ends meet, _ ,Ihey. fail even 

4 . ■ Urban Develepnent in Maharashtra; Progress and Prospect , . Urban 
.Development, !Pu'bl,ic, Seal th Housing toe par bmehi, Government 

/Of Maharashtra, Bombay, 1967-,- P'. 102. . 


to run the noraial administration properly. Their' financial 
resources are limited by statutoiy conditions, and these are 
usually supplemented by tax-sharing .with State Governments, 
and grants- in-aid. Although State control over the municipal 
bodies is considerable, State grant s- in-ai d , however, account 

5 ■ , 

for less than 20 per cent of municipal income. The 
financial condition of the municipal bodies iS'f^rfher 
worsened by weak and ineff icie nt administration. Consequently, 
Tshatever limited resources are left at their disposal are 
not properly tapped. 

At the other end, the State Governments stand as 
overlords, keen to keep the municipal bodies within the 
confines of laws, rules and regulations rather than to 
stimulate, guide and assist them. There are elabora.te finan- 
cial rules and regulations handed down from the British days, 
an audit system which is based m.ore on finding fault than 
on rendering advice and assistance, and an insistence on 
State sanctions and approval almost at every step. . A typical 
restrictive regulation can be illustrated by the :fe.ct that 
in Rajasthan even V'fhm a budgetary provision exists, every 
municipal expenditure proposalsexceeding Rs. 5,000 requires 
the sanction of the State Government. The.r estr-ictions are 
far more rigorous in the case of indebted municipal bodies. 

5 . Augmentation ofFinancial Resources, ■of* Urban Local Bodies , 
Report - of the-’"Committee; of Ministers 'constituted by the 
•'Central Council of local . Self -Government, November, 1963 

p. 140, 




Thus, mimicipal government is alraos-t doomed to s tagnation 

because of its inherent weaknesses and the negative role of 

State Governments. Successful participationof themunicipsJ- 

bodies in urban development administration would, t-benefone, 

necessitate an urgent change in both the- direetionS',- - In 

this connection-, it is relevant to quote a few lines from the 

Third Five -Year Plan ; "At the local level, municipal admlnis- 

4 -v.o+Tn-nc! n-np npn nnripirta'k-e satisf ac tor ilv the task of providii 

s, expansion 
Most 


the services needed for development in uroan < 
of housing and improvement of living conditioi 

municipal administrations are not 'strong enou^ 

these functions. They should be sufficiently 

and personnel and by enlarging 

Undoubtedly the se lines 


increasing their resources 

their jurisdiction and functions 

contain a noble sentiment, but not many States have taken 

the follow-up measures to translate it into practice. 

It may be mentioned that although municipal development 

schemes are generally left out of our five year plans, some 

plan funds do filter down to the municipal bodies through a 

hadful of urban development schemes on water supply and 

sewerage, preparation of city master plans , land acquisition 

and (fevelopment , slum clearance and improvement, and urban 

community&velopment.^ .Obviously, such plan funds are 

quite meagre from the stand point of the needs of our 

6'. Third Five Y^r Plan , PlanningCommission, Government of 
’ , India, p.-, ' 

1 Por further details see Abhijit Batta aud Hohit Bhattacharya, 
■ ^rpSl^Sa^Appr^ch to jedera 
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municipal bodies, and under existing circumstances no 
spectacular increase in plan allocation can be expected on 
these social overheads which are . accoreded ‘'a low priority rn the 

plans . 

Specific Purpose Grants, 

Realising the need for the stimulation for specific 
municipal services, specific purpose grants for municipal 
capital works are offered to the municipal bodies by most 
of the State G-overnments. But the quantum of such grants 
is extremely meagre, and there is no regularity and certainty 
about these grants vsrhich are discretionary in nature and 
dependent on the state of States' finances. In fact, grants-in- 
aid to municipal bodies have never been systematised ana 
codified in India. It is only recently that three States 
viz., Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat and Kerala have tried to 
‘introduce a measure of system and certainly in this sphere. 

Even then* the State Governments in general express tneir 
inability to release specific purpose grants for municipal 
capital (tevelopment projects. The Kerala Municipal Grants 
Enquiry Committee express the mood of the State Governments 
succinctly, as it remarked, "it will not be easy to conceive 
of a recurring grant-in-aid s-stem for cur municipal 
administrations which would cover the capital cost of ^ 

improvement works. , The commitment mil be^ too very large." 

Nevertheless, m.any. of the State ‘Governments are giving 

some capital grants to. their municipal bodies. Thus, m 
R. Renof T^f the Municlpal „ Grant^ Engui ry- Oominl tt eet 1964 
■ Government of KeraiaV Eiriakulam, 1965, P- 
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West Bengal, for instance, the municipalities are offered 
two-third of the initial capital cost of a water-supply or 
sewerage pro^iect as grant; the corresponding figure for 
®erala arid Mysore is fifty p^r cent, fhe Madhya Pradesh ^ 
^<^oveminent is offering grant to the municipal- bodies to the 
tune of thirty per cent of the capital cost of a water supply 
and/or sewerage project, Gujarat and Maharashtra have a 

variable percentage grant system on the basis of classification 

■ . . ^ ■ ' ■- ■ 1 ' 

of municipalities. So far as other municipal capital works ■ 

are c nnc erned , e.g, road construction, housing etc,, it is ?; 

not possible to i-uake any ^neralisation that would fit in with 

the situation in all the States. 

It is noteworthy that of the three States viz, , Madhya i? 

• f 

Pradesh, Gujarat and Kerala that have introduced some sort of ■! 

a grant-in-aid system, only Madhya Pradesh has laid dowi | 



certain percentage grants for specific municipal developmental 
works. The other two States have laid down sore grants formula 


for specific services; but apart from water supply and 
sewerage, the grants are; all ibr . the purpose of maintenance 

. ■ ■ ■ . . q"'' - ■'* 

rather than deTolopment. These could as well be fitted into 
the general purpose grant system. 




9. Government of Gujarat, Panchayats and Health Pepsrtment., 
Sesolution Ho. GIA-4064 - 2710 -'p'dated P6th April, 1965; 
and Report of the Municipal Grants Enquiry Committee , 1964 
■<«p. cit, pp. 32-4« ! ^ ^ 
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Problem of Loans 

The problem of procuring loans for municipal capital 
^works is equally great. Although the municipal bodies are not 
legally debarred from open market borrjov/ing, their credit- 
worthiness stands in the way of such borrowing. Also, the 

Reserve Bank of India, and the Union Ministry of Finance 

**■ ’ ' 

exercise strict control over municipal borrowing in order to 
avoid competition with the loans raised* by the union and 
State Governmenls. Owing to increased commitments under the 
plaiB the borrowings of the Union and State Government s- -are 
given priority, and the needs of municipal bodies are almost 
neglected. Often, the State Governments also do not favour 
municipal borrowing from the market which requires States' 
sanction and guarantee* Since an indebted municipal 'body has 
to submit itself to various financial control by the State 
Government, the municipal bodies, too, do not feel ’ encouraged 
to go for loan funds for their development works.. In this 
connection, the present Maharashtra practice needs special 
mention. Realising the difficulties of municipal borrowings, 
the Maharashtra Government he.s been contracting bulk loans 
from the Life Insurance Corporation of India and passing these 
over to the nimicipal bodies... ' . 





Practically., it is the State loTerJiraen' 


only source wherefrom the municipal bodies can get loan 
funds. Owing to increasing commitments under the plans 
and extremely tight financial conditi. /i, theState Governments, 
however, are not in a position to transfer adequate funds to 


the municipal bodies. 

In view of these difficulties involed in municipal borrov/' 

ing, suggestions have been made for setting up separate 

institutions f or the purpose. One suggestion is to set up 

State Urban Pevelopment Boards with initial capital drawn 

from total plan provision for urban development. The. Boards 

can also raise funds from "private investors, -trusts, commercial 

banks arid so on by issuing long-term tax-exempt bonds 

4 . JO 

backed by the full faith and credit of government." 

It appears, however, that there is a certain confusion 
^ut the Boards’ fimcticns which include, apart , 
from fund raising and loan distribution, a long range of 
municipal and State' functions such as undertaking of 
town development .schene^pnoduction and distribution of 
water, technical advice and guidance to the municipal 


bodies and- so on 


of Financi al ^lesourcea of Urban local Bodi e s , 


A recent committee report contains a suggestion about 

the setting up of a- Funicipal Finance Corporation in order 

to meet the capital requirements of municipal enterprises. 

The capital of the Corporation xvould "be subscribed by the 

Coyernment ofindia, the 'Reserve Sank of India, the State 

Bank of India, the Life Insurance Corporation, commercial 

banks and other financial institutions a.s also the local 

bodies." The Corporation is rather narrowly conceived, 

as it will be oncerned with offering ofloans for municipal 

enterprises only and not. for other capital works where 

loan funds are most need. Again, municipal bodies being 

within the constitutional jurisdiction of the States, 

municipal credit institutions have got to beset up at 

the State level. An enabling Central legislation would, 

of course, be necessary under Article ?46(l) read with 

entry 43 of- the Union List under' the Seventh Schedule. 

The need for medium and long-term loanable funds for 

financing municipal development ’works can hardly be 

exaggerated. Since-. some sort of a specialised banking 

institution in each State might serve this purpose well, 

it wo.uld be better to set up statutory municipal credit 

1 2 

institutions independeniL,.of State Departments, 

11, Report of the Rural’^Urban, Relationship Committee , 

pit , :.;:pp^ f cf 

12. A well-argued, case, for indep end en-^. municipal finance 

' corporations at the States' level has been made out in 
"Municipal Finance Corporations in India," by A. Datta 
(unpublished paper submitted at the Osmenia University' 
Orientation Course in Urban Administration, June 1967). 
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Oonclusion 

Urban dwelopment will not he able to make 

headway, if the municipal bodies contintie to suffer from 

la^k of financial resources and if the need for proper 

strengthening of municipal administrations remains neglec-ted. 

Our five year planshave so far consistently/" kept municipal 

development out of their scope. The ^proach has been toward 

functional stimulation rather than coordinated urban areal 

de'v'elopment. It is. high .time that the latter approach 

is a dopted and municipal (feyelopment schemes are integrated 

into the five year plans v id the State plan- schemes. Centre- 

State relations which are governed by the provisions of the 

Constitution have undergone considerable changes in recent 

times due to the operation of the five year plans. There is 

a danger that integration of municipal development plans 

into the State plans would lead to the blurring of the 

already indistinct line that separatee State Governmsit from 

municipal government in India., Certain ins titutional 

devices such as the independent statutory municipal 

13 - 

credit agencies, and municipal finance commissions for 
regularising transfer of funds from the State Governments 
to the municipal bodies can go a long way in promotirg 
and preserving municipal "s®lf “government" . Fven then, some 
13. Report~of the Bural-Urban Relationship Committee.,, op. cit 

■ p. 88. ^ 


Sacrifice of m-unicipal autonomy seems -iite-vitable in this 
integration process which municipal government in India 
will have to make as a price for urban development. 


(This paper was submitted at the Seminar on 
Law and Urbanisation in India, organised by 
the Indian Law Institute at Allahabad in 
December, 1967)“’ 
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A G-MEBAL PURPOSE ORAET TO EEE UBBAU LOCAL BODIED* 
, , .. I.y' U 

(n,- ■' 

f,. • . Abhijit- Patta ■ f- 


Ihe need for a Ggierar Purpose Cra nt ■ 

- _ G’rahte- in-aid tfc^the urban local bodies in India have- 

developed on specific lines as methods of compensation, stimulation 
er development. As. a result j ihese grants have mostly biien ad hbc 
and “discretionary in nature, depending on the position of State 
finances* A happy departure from this tendency is to be found in 
•Eerala where the legivSlation provided that "the G;Overnment may 
contribute to the funds of any Eiunicipality by way of grant such 
sum as may be fixed by Government w/ith due regard to the needs of * 
development and the c<^st of Municipal Administration an-€ Services," 
However, this saln.tarjr principle could not be implemented properly 
in the absence -of a grants- in-aid ccjde in the State, with the 
result that the need for general purpose grant remained unatten- 
ded to, until recent times. 

Ihe Taxation Enquiry Commission, for the first time, 
recommended a general uumose grant to the loc-al bodies, excluding 
the bigger municipalities' and corporations, and viewed |t primarily 
as a. balancing device.^ The Commission assumed that in the case 
of the bigger municipalities and corporations, the need for 
general : purpose -grant from the. State governments would not arise 
because of the already larger tax bas|i and the possibility of 
assignment or sharing of State taxes. ^But^avS against tnis, the 
larger commitments of the bigger municipalities and couporations 
to provide civic amenities in the major yrban areas also have ta 


■* Paper prepared for a souvenir volume ip commemoration 

-of the -bth Conference of .Municipal. Corporations at 
Trivandrum, ...September, 19-67. • 

,1 . Section 136 of the Kerala Municipalities Ate, I960 

2. Report of the Taxation _ Enquiry Gdmmission . 1954^5.-. 

(Government of India, Minisbry of ' Eiiiance ( Department 
of Economic ' Affairs jv 195f-, 7ol. Ill, p.o567 
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T»e considered. In fact, the dictum that "reTenne without 
responsibility would 'be d-emoralising" , is only a half-truth, so far 
. .as grants are concerned . It is’ possible to devise ways to ensure 
that ^increased • unconditional grants^ do jiot breed laxitj^ or dampen 
tax e&’rrts. On the 'other ' hand, whbru' the .recipient government 
cannot claim, a- share .of tax. imposed by a higher level government 
ah”‘ a matter of right, there is no .substantive distinction'‘'bei^- 
ween shared taxes and. grants. ' . 

■yinrat is important; in' a discussion on general purpose grant 
. is to* recognise that .'its purpose is limited to equalisation of 
recipi.ent governments inter- se . Griyeru a situation of pronounced 
disparities among g o ve rnm eht al f tine t i o ns and Ccapac" 
urban areas, 'it is imper^ive on the part of the 'S 
to intorudee an element of equity, through. the ins 
general purpose or an equalisation grant, in the s- 
mcial devolution. Jo the urban local bodies, 

‘Practices in different** StateS 

— — ^ — T~~~7 v 

Since the publication "of the Ta,xation Enquiry Commission's 
"report,. , vario us States and Union lerrltories are experimenting 
with the idea of introducing a: 'general purpose grant for the 
I urbap^ local bodies with varied degrees of success.^ In some 
• fiases, as in Uttar Pradesh and Delhi, the general 'ipurpose grant 
o is Qonceived purely a.S a budget; balancing mechanism. In Rajasthan, 
a s.imple per capita grant of 5G patse .is given, ^Ihe Delhi scheme 
; tries to tie-up the general grant with the additional tax effort 
^f tke municipal corporation by providing Es. 3 /“ 'as grant for 
everj^. Hs. 7/- raised internally. ■ 

Apart from these limitell'^^ attempts , .the more** comprehensive 
and systematic schemes of general purpose grants to the urban 
local bodies have b'een introduced in three States - Madhya 
■ -.Prade.sh ,. 'Gujarat and Kera.la. In 1962, Madhya Pradesh announchd 
the most.. comprehensive sj^stem. of general p'urpose grants ^ based on . 

^ per . capita formula and .grading the m.unicipal authorities on 
the basis'of population. This pattern has since been emulated 
>!y Gujarat in’l965 and Kerala in 1966 with minor changes to suit 
local conditions. The position with regard to all the three 
States is summarised in Table 1 , 

57 Eor complete acceunt of the existing system of grants to 

urban local bodies, se.e Augmentation pf Financial Resources 
of Urban Local Bodies, Report of the ’C.onmiittee^ of ministers 
constituted by the .Central Council of Local Self Government, 
Government of' India (.Ministry of Health) 1963, pp» 118-128 
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.OTERAL PITRPOSE GMITS TO THii i 
11 WiAPHTA PBAPE'SEj .GtJPARA’ 


Gradation 


atlQES 

having p<ip illation above 


i) Municipa-t Oorp' 

ii) Mimicipalitie. 

50,000 

iii) Mnnioipalities kaving • population between 
20 , 000 - 50,000 

iv') M^jinicinalities having population between 

■ . 1 0 ,000 - 20 ;-0QC^ 

v) iteioiDalltlee having population helov 

• 10,000 


’A' class munxcii 
r\ 1 at ion over 


having 


ropulation be^vceen . 

’C’ class municipal' 
■ ropnlation between 


having 


orporations anr municipaii 

municipalities and a.townsnip^ -^^inalitv 

I* __ , ^ r« ■'xA ocOvBT 

;Ft^a maximum of, ^ 

- op 'KOO pan mnnicipalit 

ect to *a -iiiaxlmum of S.* p , s 


Aiiner 


N. 



Methods and bases of dis-brrcutlon * 

The raoent introduction of a general purpose grant to the 
urban local bodies in Madhya Pradesh^ Gujarat and Eerala mcirlcs 
a significant departure froci past practice for the folloYfing 
reasons; 


the gra,nt.is me-ant for general imprcvenient of municipal 
services and administration; 


The b 


asis of allocation is clear. aju] .unambiguous; 


there is a reasonable 'bdrtainly of its continua-tion; 

the quantum of ^rant is related to the efforts of the 
local" authorities, t'cf'lxpldit^ their own Sources of revenue, 
especially the bai,sic property tax. • 

All the above features were' considered by the erstwhile 
Taxation Enquiry Commission. Althou^^' the Commission ^ did not 
specifically suggest a i^^thod of distribution of 

o-rants, the population index il^i^coTne to be accepted in India as 
a rough measure of need. Factors like 

of forcr-‘, as: e-- structure, eex-ratio and such other re... inement 

of d-no-^ph-l'i characteristics are not taken into consideration 
SimiiaJiy: topography, general settlement pattern, economic 
QT'e also verv important in detei^lumg the level 
avSilabie ‘local resources in an ugan area^.^'^A^simp|e^|er_ca^ 
definition of needs, therefore, fail^ ^ np-rtair 

important differences in lo’cal ’ 

caLs, run counter to -the pruiciple of equalisation. 

The general purpose grant as envisaged , 

'Enauiry Commission and as practised hy ^ 

and Kerala does not integrate the needs of the ^rhal local - 

authorities with their fiscal efforts of^a 

integration would necessarily transform iJeal 

simple index of population applied on a ^ 

authorities into a formula grant. _ Se i-uitial 

eq,ui table, even if it means certain complexities, mn the miti i 

■■^stages .;t;; \ ^ • .' t ' 

All 'the three abo-^e men.'tioned States are O'’'^ore. of the 
problem if ^he mwilllfignesH of thS urban looal authorities 
Utilise their, tax powers _fully, and various co ere ^ instance, 
suggested to" tone up m.unicipal tax adminis , • -j -bodies 

Madhya ?radesh makes it a condition_that the urban . 
must imnose taxes prescribed by municipal laws .and take all 
necessary steps fob their .realisation. ^ ^'^^arat ma^s it a _ 
condition that per capita taEa.tion lexied Vy the munic p 1 




(Panchayats and Heal .h 


5 y^ t^vf. „ 

, Eesclx^ti-on If 


X>. Paveloniamt 






must-be increased between Es, 12/- tr P^. 18/- 
five years, depending on its classification. 

State Gcyernment has the power to Jirect ^^'nilum rate of- 

+n le-wv -Droperty tax at a :»ate higher than -the minimm 

104, If clroTimstancss call for such aotlon.v ^Iso- ags- 

prorssal t« crcate.a centel o^Sarisatior for proper S 

esainont In Kerala. 5 Howepor, aU of prants 

runitlTc in nature and are jutsiae the admini^yatio a 

■ariuch . . Ihore ie no bnllt-ln «chw-io^ton^tte^ey^ ^ 

general nurnose grants evolved in _ the ^vc..io^- iJ.' tax administration, 
w-ich rewards tax efforts ani pnnis.ie^ dearness allowances 

An interesting ■ feat-ure of ^;j_eg -up the tax 

-tn the urban local bodies in Cuparat^is ^""1. ^^agties with rates 
. efferts with the tran/s fcTOUla^so tha^^^ ,,.0 lOO^- assiS- 

■tanl.?;ci the 'Other end of tae ,P®i“o^tAstanoe.5 

than ii r.te of property tar „ado to 

Both in Gruoarat and Kerala, ^/nments and the 

estimate the taxes ¥?ould make on 

draft that various types have not ■. , 

the State budgets, although , ^ budgets individually, 

been made of '' examining been calculated, on 

• The ucd deficiency of muni cw re But even 

certain assumptions, in Kercda .-^^.gn given on tiie ■ 

in Kerala, hardly a^y. thought to'the iudiviaual 

podsiblo impact of_uhe uOt..d rs-o^^ Again, wi.thin the agg- 
OTban local authorities of general purpose 

regate • transfer oi resource|^, ' end that of the _ ^ 

gr^ts and shared t-axe.s cn the one ^ ^ ^ ^ dd-fficuit 

^f he do^.atic about the relative shags ^^ggntage of such 

conditio’Lal grants -.not-to ,,^ban local bodies - some 

•■ grants to the domestic rt- sour " thesr- is-sucs so that laxi-^ 

thought should dJes local autonomy becomes 

in -taX' efforts is not j_d . A recent U.H. 

S:oS°Sgdectc ISt th-; diger l^ine mlgh^.l|u *^^0 “"percent 


c narcuj b X. w « 

■of total . income, I x,- » j-i: , 

■ooi.it-n Calcutta -recommends xOr o. .n-. 


T- " -1 p-® ■f'ta'] -i 1 1 fi S Act, ^960 

■ ^ectionVJ? of the Kera.a 'f.unic^.-iit ^ 

nr the 7 .-.r,i ciraVGrente Eimary 

doreriment of Kf;ra,a, 1? r, cipalltlef., 

p.nort Of the_ Srant:lB::;-m .°°1.t°;K iHn lioTermeii. ui' oi- gT e 

-a " 
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authorities as sale limit for' a general purpose grant 

To sum up, it seems that the present "^enfi towards a v., 
general -Durnose grant tc. the urban local bodies is based on^a ■ 
simple per capita^b which'fails to take into account the ■, 

Gompl exfees of inter-local disparities in needs^^ef forts, and ^ 
■capacities. Suitable adjustments should , therefore, be introdu- 
ced in the vsystem ao as to avoid distortion xn, local budgets^ ■ 
and dampening of efficiencj^ in local administration, /;For all^ ^ ^ 
these reasons, a formula-based general purpose grant is prefer able 
to achieve horisontal' ecufty pmong.the urban local bodies inter- s 
leaving -the' problem, of, loi^g term equalisation- to equally ration 
. al system of . nlan 'assistance , . 1' ' ' ' 


Machinery for ellocatioy !. 

The existing system of allocation of general purpose grants 
aj|.d shared taxes to the urban l-c cal bodies does 

■Dtoblem of uncertainly, about the dura ti on _ of a particular system 
for any reasonable length of time. This is true even ^'hen a 
respectable committee, as .in 

witi, regard to grants- in-aid should be reyiev/ed periodically 
at least "S'very 5 years in ord.fer to .keep it upto-date .j 

■Apart from the need of periodical review and . 

'the system, there is llso th-e- danger that any scheme 
devolitien;- to be effec-tive, musty inspire g" 

layers of government - State and local - and such confidence is 

■ hard to come by unles^s thp whole question of 
fiscal transfers is examined by a commissiun ^ 
almost quasi-judicial procedures. There 

culty v;itb. the experts in that they are - por'^thi®'' ■reason, 

public opinion and the needs of development. J^or this reason,. 

if for none else, it is necessa.ry that 
headed bv a respected popular leader. 11 this 

the needs of equitjr and development cs.n be balanced sat-sfactcri v 

Recent all- India reports cn local finance 
the cr-'-'Ption of finance commissiens at the State level. _or 
SltSoe! tSe ieport-on^Pancheyatl BaJ Jlnanoee ® 

creation of such a commission for the rural y ^ ? 

the Rural -Urban Relationship) Committee recommenaed a similar 

8. ''-Abhijit ratta, Tnter-G<»vernmenta5: grants in Me tropolita n 

9. Report »f the, arant-in-ald Cade ComMtte e for Municipalltl^ , 
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commission f6T^ the urban local bodies. It is worth considering 
whether ^ there is anj^ need, to appoint two high-level commissions 
to, examine State-local financial relations almost at the same time 
every five years. Instead, a combined commission for both urban, and 
and rural finances would be able to resolve not only inter-local 
financial arrangements, but also adopt an integrated vie?/ regar- 
ding the entire s.vstem of inter-governmental finance at a sub- 
national level. 11 Incidentally, this eexerise would be of immense 
practical use to the quinquennial finance Commission and the 
Planning Commission at the national lorel. 

Conclusion 

Taking a cue from, the Taxation Enqiliinr Commission's report, 
many States are actively engaged in devising'' a system of general 
purpose grants to the urban local bodies. More systematic 
attempts iji "this .direction have, been made in three States, and it 
is likely that other States would al-so follow suit in the near 
future. The experience of working of the general purpose grant 
to the urban local bodies is limited , but even-' then, certain 
issues of general nature have been raised in the hope of stiiirulartlAg 
further discussion on the subibet. 

Although a bias has been expressed in the present paper in 
_ favour of^a formula great, rather than a per capita grant, no 
"‘attempt hS.s been made to suggest specific criteria to realise the 
formula. This is because anj' foimula must take into account the 
peculiarities in a State, the-nature of available statistics, 
and the ?/eightage to be given to the relevant factors. 

An any examination of a system of genera.! prupoee grant, 
it is also necessary to consider the other variants of unconditional 
subsidies, vis., the compensatory grants, shared taxes and supp- 
lemental taxes. This would leave out of account *>'nly the system 
of pla.n assistance to the urban local bodies in a systematic 
manner. 


Berort on Panchayati Raj .Finances , Government of India 
(Ministry of Comunity DeTelopiacnt & Cooperation) , 1963, 
and Re port of the Rural-Urban' Relationship Com mittee,. _ 

OrOVB onn5”S 1163.1 th 

1966. 

Abhi^it Datta, Inter-Governmental Grants in Metropolitan 
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C MTRilL CONPlTIOIfAL ASSISTAHCE K)R lIBBAH DSVELOPMEKT 

By ^ , . 

Abhijit Datta* •, 

The Indian Constitution provides for organised revenue 
.devolution to th« States by*way*of tax-sharing and uncondition- 
al grants on the recommend "at ions of a ouinquennial i’inance 
Commission. Ho?/ever, a provision for discretionary or 
conditional assistance, which was probably intended to cbrer 
only exceptional situations, is being increasingly used to 
channelise plan assistance 'to 'the States. The plan grants 
and loans, made on the recommendations of the Planning 
Commission, far exceed the statutory transfers through the_ 
Finance Commission mechanism with the result that the 
original scheme of finaricial devolution to the States, as 
envisaged in ihe Constitution, has in fact become obsolete. 

It is in this context that we wotild examine the present 
system of conditional plan assistance to the States in the 
field of urban development, and suggest possible solutions 
to some of the unsolved problems. Such a micro-study has 
the advantage of bringing to light the operational aspects 
of the de-''’-elopmen+ process in the Indian federation. An ear- 
lier study has examined some major issues of Centre- State 
relations' in the field of urban’ development , 1) Since then, 

If Seader in“'iunicipal Administration, Indian Institute of 

Publio, Administration, , lew Delhi 

2. Abhi.jit Datta and Mobit Bhattacharya, ’*A Functional Approach 
to Indian Federal!^ - Case Study of Urban Development , ” 
Indian Jo urnal of Public Adminis tration , vol. XIII, -Iio, 2, 
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some modif icatltns have taken place with regard to plan 
schemes which will be considered here. The scope of the 
present paper is limited to an analysis of the existing 
system of conditional a^istance in urban development^ in 
the context of the five year plans. The term urban development 

' ' ■ ■ r-r 

jnclu-des "the creation and stimulation of basic facilities, 
for the promotion of comprehensive areal development of the 
urban mud eii in the country*" 2) 

Hatur* of Existing System 
The CD mponents of urban development fall, by and 
large, under the constitutional jurisdiction of the State s* 
Tfom ,1854-,. when the f.irst .scheme of urban water 'supply and 
sanitation w.as announced, all the other schemes on housing, 
land acquisition and development, slum clearance and ^ 
.improvement, city master plans, urban community development, 
city development and housing statistics have also been 
drawn up by the Centre for distribution of plan assistance to 
the States. .Till 1966-67, • three of these schemes were 
categorised as "Centrally sponsored", and the rest six schemes 
formed part of the "Centrally assisted" sphere of the States’ 
plan, with varied types of assistance formulae and conditions 
attached, to each of .them, . Prom .Apr d. 1 96?,, however, all the 
three "sponsored" schemes were t rai sf erred to, the . "assisted" 
sector with ties fixed on each' of the schemes.' ' In addition, 
two hew .schemes 'for, housing 'statistic a and city development 

2. Ibid. 
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were added to the list,' the'’latter .with a, tie# -hrae exi 

scheme on land acquisition and development belonging to 
the assisted sector also got a tie fixed on it. '^de^ po 
may be summarised as under: 

lABIiE X . ' 

STATUS OF UFBAE lEVELOPMEUT SCHBCES 
, .. ^ ET THE’ STATES' PLAN 


Pattern of Central 

Assista nce 

Loan 


Scheme 


Grant 


(a) With a» tie 


Slum clearance & Improvement 
Preparation of. Master 
Urban Community Development 
Land Acquisition & Development 
City Development 


(-V) Without a tie 


Loan Housing for low income 
gro’ipj middle income group} 
rental housing for State 
emplo3'‘ees. 

Fational Water Supply & San 
i ) Water Supply (Urban) 


9. Housing 


Under the new' arrangement, the matcning r 

of 124^ by the States' for the sltmi olearence a 
schemes has gone Instead, the Central gorcrnme 

rilllng to lnorease its grant to that extent. 

♦ xnr schemes heving composting ae an Integra: 
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loan housing schemes have been integrated and, in the 

process, the low income group housirg scheme would be 

eligible for 100/= loan, instead of 80/ as before. It is 
presumed that all the loan housing schemes, as well as the 
urban water supply and sanitation scheme, would be eligible 
for financing from non-plan sources, such as the Life 
Insurance Corporation. The two schemes with matching provisos 
are for urban community d evelopment and housing statistics. 

Issues and Problems 

(i) Statutory Basis : As indicated earlier, when the Consti- 
tution was framed, the possibility of large-scale conditional 
financial assistance^ t« the States was not envisaged. Later 
on, when such a need arose, resort was taken to utilise 
Article 282, which was intended only as a permissire device, 
t»-^lidate such fiscal transfers. Apart from the suggestion 
of incorporating a new article in the Constitution tf 
specifically provide for allowing conditional assistance to 
the States, the real issue is whether or not to utilise the 
normal constitutional machinery for this purpose as well, 
by making all normal plan assistance as statutory. The 
artificial distinction between statutory and non-statutory 
grants has created a situation whereby "the States which have 
■ surpluses under the finance Commission award question the 
estimates of the finance Commission, thus leading the Planning 
Commission, a non-statutory body', to pass judgement over the 
assessment of a statu'tQ;ry' body like the finance Commission 
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fallowing almost quasi- judicial •proeedures. " 3) 

Under the present arrangements, there- is no opportuniiy 
to discuss the details of the plan schemes in the Parliament , 
mainly because of the non-statutory nature of these gran ts, 

' \ ■ 

Also, in the absence of inter-State compacts or Centre-State ; 
agreements, there is no limit, except political, of Central 
incursions in the States* fields of activities. Even 
when a particular -scheme is meant for a short duration, there 
is no harm in providing, a legislative backing to it,, so, that 
when the purpose of the 'assistance is fulfilled , the supporting 
law would automatically lapse. A likely development would 
perhaps be -the amalgamation of, all related schemes under a 
broad legal.\umbrella - like the American Housing Acts - consol- 
idating the ■various urban development schemes. 

(ii) Administration of Central plan assistance: In the adminis- 
tration of the Central plan assistance, including those for 
urban development, a tendency is already noticeable of vertical 
integration of Central miniatries and their corresponding State 
departments. 4) In the field-of urban ^v el opment, such 
Central administrative responsibilities take the form of fiiation 
of standards aaid regulations, detailed scheme formulation; 

staffing patterns and pay Sjpales. Further Central inroads have 

.. 

5, S." RamachaniiranV "Union-State Relations in Finance and 

Planning" Indian Journ al of Public Administration, Vol. XII, 

Ho. 3, 

4. Datta and Bhattacharya, «P'fCit ., and K. Santhanam, Ikiion- 
State Relations in India, 19@. pi *^4 ’ ^ 


not taken place because of the paucity .of technical staff in 
tha Central ministries, and possibly also due to political 
Apposition from the States. So far, Central control has taken 
•the form of only financial- scrutiny of the schemes, and marginally 
‘technical screening, as for example, in the case of urban water 
supply and sanitation projects. Here we are faced with the 
dilemma of Cabinet responsibility at the States’ le.vel at 
administering centrally financed proiects, and financial respon- 
sibility of the Central ministries to the Parliament, The way 
out is not’ to leave this Important issue to the political arena, 
but to think in terms of formalising the Centre-State financial 
relations through agreements, as suggested above, 

(iii) Categorisation of Central Plan Assistance; We have 
■already noted that recently three urban development schemes 
have been transferred from- the "sponsored" sector of- the 
-Central plan to the "assisted" sector in the States' plan. 

This is a. welcome change. How e-ver, in spite, of the recent 
reduction in the number of centrally ."sponsored" schemes, their 
total number during the Pcur'th Plan period, comes to about 90, 
which in financial terms represents ab out a fifth of total 
^Centtal plan assistance to the States. A strict interpretation 
of the' Constitution might raise doubts about the constitutional 
propriety of the "sponsored"- schemes, with or w-ithout matching - 
conditions. If the consensus -'iin.' the -country -is -to reshuffle. ■ 
the Central and/^tates'' functlqnl,: to give, unquestioned, 
supremacy to the Centre inre’spect of certain fields, then the 
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proper course is to amend the Constitution and not to sabotage 
it: through a fiscal device. One can understand a few pilot and 
, demonstration projects to be "sponsored" by the Centre merely f*r 
a limited period, but the inclusim of a heteregensous medley 

of 'spen-ended schemc-s is a planning monstrosity in a federal 

■ . \ ■■ ' . ' ' ^ 

set-up . ■ • 

llthough*^the "sponsored" cat ego i-y has been abolished 
in respect of the urban development schemes, the haphazard , 

application d,f ties to most of the transferred schemes remains 

■ ' , , 

unexplained'. Since virement is not possible bet’reen a tied 
scheme and an untied one, all that happens is that in the 
untied category there is freedom of diversion from one head to 
hanther by the States. Although, in the process, the States 
lose the Central grants attached t^ the schemes diverted, but, 
if they attain the plan target, the balance is met, from the 
Miscellaneous Development Plan, So, only the internal distrt- 
butifln of grantp and loans is affected - the leally significant 
figire is the total 'quantim of Central a ssistance^ In .-tther 
wards, the various patterng^f assistance in the untied category 
of the 'States’ plan have no meaning, except for determining 
the initial rpantum of Central assistance. What all this 
• complicated procedures mean is simply this - only in the tied 
category the plan assistance retains its conditional character 
and in' the untied sector such assistance becomes .largely uncon- 
ditional or general purpose. If this is the case, then we would 
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argue to explicitly recognise tbi^henomenon in the Centre- 
• State financial relations. Under the Constitution, it is the 
. duty of the financie Commission to alloate, or to recommend the 
bases for allocation of, unconditional grants. . But, through 
a terminological distinction between "plan" and "non-plan" 

.assistance, the Planning Commission has come te exercise a sway 
in the field of inconditional assistance as well. Although 
there is nothing in the Constitution debarrirg the finance 
Commission fr«m considering "plan assistance" also, in its ; 

scheme of financial (fevoluti-»n, practical expediency has 
in fact prevented such a'"course being adopted. 

' If the purpose of Central conditional assistance : ' 

to the State is to stimulate certain chosen fields of State 1 

activity to conform to national needs and standards, then f 

■ p : 

the number of tied grants should be limited to a minimum. 

While no diversioncan be allowed from a tied to the 
.united sector, the reverse would be welcome, iftie basic 
distinction between the tied and the united sector is not 


only that the former represents true conditional assistance, 

.••.'.■• ■ ■ ■ ■ 

but-, also that in the former category national needs *and 
priorities predominate. Keeping ihis in view,' only about 
half a dozen sectors such as, food production, family 



planning, multi-purpose projects etc., could be 't* Selected for 
retentiop^n the tied categtry and the rest transferred to 


the untied sector 


There will thus be necessity tb formulate 
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detailed schemes only for the tied schemes, and in the untied 
'sector, assistance could be given for, broad heads of develop- 
ment combining all the related schemes already •iSi ‘existence. 5) 
(iv) The loan comnonent' in Central plan assistances Three urban 

... " - t 

development schemes - on slum clearance an Improvement, 
subsidised housing and urban sewerage - shown an amalgamation 
of grants and loans. This mixture, however, is purely 
accidental. The relative share of Central grant and loan for 
the States’ plan is determined on the additive basis of tte 
patterns of assistance, If the total of such assistance falls 
short of the promised Central assistance for the States' plan, 
the balance is met from the Mscellaneous, Development Loan. 

Apart from the Miscellaneous Development Loan, the 

t 

easier lending policy of the Central government since the 
Second Plan, wherebjr the financial productivity criterion of 
debt financing is no longer insisted upon, has also aggravated 
the problems of States' indebtedness. In thd sfhere of urban, 
development, where the investments are in the nature of social 
amenities rather than financially productive schemes, both the 
foregoing practices are in operation. With the increasing 
load of plan loans, the States have taken the view that the 
Centre would ultimately waive not only the interest on 

borrowings, but also the repayment obligation of the States. 

5.' Similar suggestions have ale»' been made^in the United .States 
vide James ' a. Maxwell, fiscal Impact of Federalism in the 
United States, 1946, p, 590 
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: ^ o?7iiig te th;€ exigencies of planning, 

l30th the Centre as ^vell. as the States have joined hands in 
bidding gfxDd-hye to financial prudence, and what is more 
serious, in lightly treating the lending and borrowing 
limits as provided under Articles 29? and 293. Theinevitable 
result of all this is that State' borrowing from the Centre has 
become a subject of political •^bargaining. It is for -this 
reason that San thanam suggested that th e capital budgets of 
both the Centre as well as the State’ ^ould be handled by the 
Reserve ' Bank of India ''?/hoee powers would be defined and 
limited precisely by statute. 6 ) Alternatively, one can think 
of establishing development banks in certain defined spheres on 
the medel of the Industrial, development Corporation, created 
in 1964 as a subsidiary of the- Reserve Bank of India. In the 
field' of urban development also, such development banks co'uld 
be started 'in each State with the joint participation of the 
Reserve' Bank of India, the Life Insurance Corporation and 
the State governments. ■ 

Conclusion 

The present paper attempted to discuss some broad 
issues and problems of Central conditional assistance -as 
experienced in the field or urban development. . -An ■ exhaustive 
treatment of some ■ other fields, -such as agricultureal deve- 

6. K. •San thanam, "Capital Budgets: Case for New Safeguards", 

The limes of India (Delhi Edition) October 14, 1966, 
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lopment, where such ^ sis tance lakes a varied form, would 
perhaps reveal oi her interesting, problems as well. However, 
it is unlikely that the general issues would he materially 
differont, and '.hence, our hroad generalisations are offered 
in the context of the existing Centre-State financial relations 
in Indie ir the mld-slxties/-^ " 

I'hroughout the paper the basic tenet has been that the 
OsntraX conditional 'plan assistance to the States have grown 
during the, last 17 years of planning without much of a system 
and the , Cent re- State relations in this sphere ha.ve taken 
place largely , 9 ut side the framework of the Constitution. This 
has given rise to complications and the initiative and 
solutions to the problems have been left to the political 
forces, rather than to a neat arrangement within the confines 
of the Constitution. With the changed political climate in 1he 
country and the mergence of powerful States, acting singly 
or in concert, the problems, ^f plan assistance to the States 
cannot be solved on a long-term basis, unless the Centre-State 
relations are formalised. Flexibility of planning is necessary 
for certain purposes, but this flexibility also must operate 
within certain norms and limitations, 

Experimee of the older federations with regard to 
the conditional grants and other assistance to the States 
is instructive, but not always quite relevant to the 


Indian situation. However, one lessor seems clear. In all 
the three older federatiore - the U.S.A., Canada and Australia 
the administration of federal conditional assistance has had 
a chequered history and its success has not come by easily. 

The relative success of the Commonwealth grants to the 
States in Australia is mainly due to the untiring efforts 
of the Australian Grants Commission since 1933 . If the 
scope of the Indian finance Commission, is enlarged "to 
encompass the scope and emulate the method ^f its Australian 
counterpart, the present confusion and duality in Central 
financial devolutions to the States would be largely a 
thing of the past. 
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MUNICIPi^jb FlMaNCE CORrOMIONS IN IM)IA - 

by ■ ■ ^ _■ ■ 

A|3iiljit Batta 

Introduction • 

Of late there lias been increasing awareness regarding 
the need for a central agency to channelise medium and long 
term credit to the municipal authorities in the country.- One 
recent report, for example, recosaraendecl the creation of a munici- 
jial finance corporation to finance the capital mquirements of 

' i 

municipal enterprises. The implications of such a recommenda- 
tion cannot be considered without also surveying the need of the 
urban local bodies for borrovcing and also the existing institu- 
tional arrangements in that context. If the ocisting municipal 
borrowing arrangements are found wanting to cater to the present 
needs, then only one can think of alternative arrangements, both 
in the light of experience abroad as well as the conditions pre- 
vailing in India. The workings of municipal credit Institutions 
in a number of countries, both developed and developing, have 
not received enough attention in India so far. It is proposed 
to examine the relevance of such institutions to solve some of 
the pressing problems of financing uiban development. 

I. The Fro 3 and Cons of ' Municl^-ai Borrowin g ■ 

The need for municipal ' borrowing arises because of the 
substantial ca-pital requirements for financing local development 
projects in the urban areas on water supply and sanitation} 

urban roads, bridges and transportation*, gas -and electricity} 

1 . Eeport of the Rural Urban Belationship ComB.ittee, Vol, I, 
Govt, of India, Ministry of Health & Family Planning, 1966 
pp. lOY-8.. . ' ■ ' p:,: * 
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land development and housing construction, markets and shopping 
centres,' etc.- It is true that many of these activities are not 
the exclusive preserves of the municipal authorities. Special 
purpose bodies, as well as the State and Central government 
departments are also directly involved in many of these fields. 

plan schemes for urban d evelopment many 
of the urban projects are being financed either wholly or parti- 
ally from^ plan funds in the shape of grants or loans from the 
Centre.. Apart from plan financing of various urban development 
schemes, several non-plan sources are also closely related to 
specific types of activities. For instance, a substantial por- 
tion of loanable funds for, housing comes from the Life Insurance 


Corporation, provident funds and so on. 

The urban local bodies depend almost exclusively on the 
State governments for the supply of loans, and the funds avail- 
able. to the State governments for such puri^oses are meagre. 
Moreover, the Reserve Bank of India rigidly controls the 
borrowing operations of the municipal authorities in order to 
avoid .unhealthy oompetition with the gilt-edged securities. 


^ ^ the urban local bodies are governed 

by the Local Authorities Loans Act, ,1914 a Central act - and 
the rules framed under the aat* In addition, many of the States 
have their own acts and rules on municipal borrowing, which 
more or less conform to the Central legislation. Under section 
3 of the Act, the purposes for which the local authorities ean 
borrow are municipal works, relief operations, prevention of 
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epidemics and repayment of previous loans. Ihe proceeds of tile 
loan must be applied within tiie area of operation of the local 
authorities ana the amount of loan must not ordinarily exceed 
I’s, 5 lakhs when it Is raised from the market, and Rs. 25 lakiis 
y.'hen it is provided by the State governraents . the period of 
repayment for nnT.ict loans is 30 years. In ctuse of city corpo- 
rations there is no upper limit, of borrowing under the Act and 

■O' i 

the period of repcymeiit varies from 30 to 60 years." 

No urban local authority can go to the market without the 
explicit sanction of tie State government regarding the terfiBand 
conditions of loan to be raised. During the period a Biunicipai 
authority is indebted, it is usually subjected to various finan- 
cial controls by the State government. The fate of interest 
charged by the State governments is usually the bank rate plus 
one percent as guarantee charge on government lowans. In case of 
market borrowing with State guarantee, the Ee serve Bank of 
India does not permit payment of a higher rate of interest than 



the market rate fox ordinary goverrment borrowings. Also-, the 
Union Ministry of Finance geaerally disfavours aarket borrowing 
by the city corporations more thaii once a year 'and wants the ; ^ ' 
Reserve Bank of India to settle the timing of such borrowing, its 
period and other terms rnd conditions. 

To sum up, the municipalities and the smaller urban local 

bodies generally borrow only from the State governments, although 

2. The ■acts governing ''the ci'ty corporations have various limits 
of borrowing defined either as a percentage of total annual 
value of land and buildings or as a definite monetary limit 
prescribed, yp: 


legally they are not prohibited to borrow from the open market. 

The city cojEfporations are in a somewhat favoured position in . 
this respect, but in practice these have to satisfy both the 
State and the Central governments as to tho iieed and bonafides 
oi such borrowing, Borrowiag by the urban local authorities has 
become complicated, in recent years owing to the increased borr- 
owing needs of the Centre and the States due to the enlarged 
cosimiiitments under the plans. One additional coiapiication in 
this respect arises because the borrowing programme of the local 
authorities can not be suitably phased and integrated with those 
of the State governments in the absence of complete integration 
of local development plans within the framework of the five 
year plans. Moreover, the loan components of the various plan 
schemes are not determined in accordance with any rational or 
scientific principles of financing, but arises out of a loose 
notion of what can be legitimately financed through borrowing. 
Similar confusion is also noticeabie in the Local Authorities 
Loans Act, 1914, which permits the local bodies to undorxake 
relief operations and proven ion of epidemics with borrowed 
EioneyT Even the repayment of old loans should properly be a 
charge against current revenues, and not an occasion for contract 
ing fresh borrowing, unless the maturity structure of loans is 
::;:tblb:e : alter 1 ■ ' " ; - I 

Regarding the credit- worthiness of the urban local 
author itieSi there is also similar misunders.tanding. Since 
the entire borrowing operations of the 'municipal authorities are 



rigidly contiroiled by tlie State government 


iso by the Central governiaent 


one can 


e credit 


uthority can b 


go a step further 


author iti 


miiiiaum ieveuue surplus over their 


es are backed b 


State 


guarantees 


It is quite dear that the existing arrangements for 
providing medium and long term loans to the urban local bodies 
are far from satisfactory. The plan allocation for loans for 
the urban development schemes are meagrep and, in any case, thest 
are to be supplemented from other non-plan sources of financing* 
The State governments are also not in a position to estimate 
the total borre wing requirements of the urban local bodies for 


iueir own resource position is also far from 
ge-scale transfer of funds to the urban 


local authoritio 


sons, a, central loan 


aeyeiopmeiit^ needs to be , created which' can 


worthiness of the individual authori-tle 
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Reserve Bank of India regarding launching of a block borrowing 
prograHiiie * Such a specialised agency exists in the form of 
municipai credit oanks in a number of countries which act on 
behalf of ail the siunicipai authorities and make better use of 
the feci 3 iti'es offered by the capital market. The advisability 
of having a central loan agency for the local authorities , 
(urban or rtiral) was discussed in a recent report of the United 
Nations as follows: 

"A central loan agency could not only provide loans to 
local authorities (and through them to small cciianuni ties ) at 
reasonable rates, but could also give technical advice on indi- 
vidual projects and spur long term physical planning at the local 
level. It could also contribute toward coordination of physical 
planning between neighbouring local authorities and between local 
authorities and the central agencies. Moreover, it can assemble 
information on the borrowing requirements and capacity of local 

authorities so that these may be taken into account in formula- 

3 

ting national capital: development programme." 

A loan agency for the urban local, authorities can be 
organised in any of the three ways: 

under the aegis- of government departmeriti 

(b) agencies sponsored by government, but autonomous 
A; in":Characten, 5 ' and' 

(c) credit cooperatives of the participating local 

3. United Nations, De-centralization for National and Local 

Development , New' York, 1962, p.65 7 


rigidly controilcd lay the State governrients and the Reserve 
Bank of India, and soDetiijses also h.y the Central governiuent, 
one can legitinateiy esk the question as to i^hi-ther the credit 
of an urban local ail thority can be asses sec Independently of 
the creait of the State govcrniiiont. One can go a step further 
and argue that j‘ under the coiapulsion of law the urban local 
authorities have to keep a laiiiiiauiii revenue surplus over their 
current expenniture ana, therefore, it is iaj ossitole for therj 
to go bankrupt. In actual practice, of course, ail market 
borrowings try the urban iocei authorities are backed by State 
guarantees , ■ _ 

II.- Alternative Arr -:mg,sr;.ents for Municipal Borrowing 

It is quite clear that the existing arrangements for 
providing medium and long term loans to the urban local bodies 
are far froE satisfactory. The plan allocation for loans for 
the urban developtuent scheraes are meagre and, in any case, these 
are to be supplemented f rocs other non-plan sourcos of f inaiicing. 
The State governments are also not in a position to estimate 
the total borrowing requirements of the urban local bodies for 
any length of time. Their own resource position is also far from 
adequate to allow large-scale transfer of funds to the urban 
local authorities. 

For all these reasons, a central loan agency for urban 
development needs to be created which ctm assess the credit- 
worthiness of the individual authorities and negotiate with the 
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Reserve Bank of India regarding launching of a block borrowirg 
programise.. Such a specialised agency exists in the form of 
i.mnicipaj. creoit uanks in a number of countries which act on 
Dehalf Gf all the Eiunicipal authorities and nu-ike better use of 
the facilities offered by the capital market. The advisability 
of having a central loan agency for the locL authorities ' 

(u.ban or ruiul) ,,as discus seek in a recent report of the United 
Nations as follo\rs! 

"A central loan agency cGuid not only provide loans to 
local authorities (and through them to small communities) at 
reasonable rates, but could also give technical advice on indi- 
vidual projects and spur long tern physical planning at the local 
level. It could also contribute toward coordination of physical 
planning between neighbouring local authorities and between local 
authorities and the central agencies. Moreover, it can assemble 
information on the borrowing requirements and capacity of local 
authorities sq that these may be taken into account in formula- 
ting national capital dev^elopEent programiae."^ 

A loan agency for the urban local authorities can be 
organised in any of the three ways: 

(a) agencies under the aegis of government department; 

(b) agencies sponsored by government, but autonomous 
in character; and 

(c) credit cooperatives of the participating local 
authorities,. 


■i * 


3, tlnltea Nations, Decentrali zation for National an a Local 

P.Qyelopn!e-nt« New York:, 1962 , p,65 — — 

■ * 7 . 



, ExaEiples of all the throe types are *to he found abroad, 

although the third type of loan agency vi? the credit cooper- 
atives, can flourish only in the deveioped. countries who r^c the , 
cooperative royement has taken roots and the local authorities 
have surplus resources to pool together for this purpose. In 
the conditions jjrevaiiing ;n India vn.r should, therefore, consider 
the relative merits, of the first, and soconr; types of .loen- 
agencies . 

Undoubtedly , loan agencies uiuier direct govorn3T.ontal 
control have considerubic advantages in a country with undeveloped 
capital Eiarket, and where the c onditions of State-local relations 
have developed on paternalistic lines. Its main drawback is that 
non-governraent financing instituticriS cannot be associated with 
this type of venture. 

The existing departmental fragmentation of urban develop- 
ment responsibilities, as in India, would also make it extremely 
difficult to locate a central loan agency for urban development 

under a particular ministry or department. For instance, even 

with 

if the State department dealing^ the urban local bodies creates 
a loan agency under its auspices, there might still be a need to 
find loan funds for housing, transportation, power etc., from 
budgetary allocations of sister ministrles/dopartments , Even 
if all the urban development functions are concentrated in a 
single ministry/depar treent , the main objection against the type 
of arrangement would be that a loan agency oriented towards 
particular development objective would need necessary flexibility 


.. 8 . . 
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to operate with cu*t heiiig hamstrung hy 'bureaucratic rules and 
precedures . . 

A loan agency is essentially a banking institution, 
albeit ' of a special type-, and t!ie association of the central I. 
bank- is essential- for proper allocation of long term credit along 
desired 'iin-es, and necessary coordination with the govorniaeiital 
borrowing prograHimes . It is difficult for a dipartmentally 
organised loan agency to strictly adhaere^to business principles, 
and the possibility to ignore the distinction between grants and 
loans is -quite strong due either to political pressure or lack 
of banking skill among the civil servants. . 

In. the light of all these difficulties for a depar tmen tally 
organised municipal credit agency, we are left wdth the second 
type of institution, i.e. an autonomous agency sponsored by 
government . Such an agency will have to be cr e ated through 
legislation and this will partake of a development bank or a 
finance corporation, in' indiaj the components of urban develop- 
ment fail mostly under the juris-diction of the States, and, 
therefore these finance corporations will have to be sponsored 
at the States level, although an enablising parliamentary 
legislation wot;s]Li be necessary as- these corporations would be 
regarded as financial institutions which fall within the juris- 
diction of the ■ Centro! At -any! rate,- the; -municipal fiiiance 
corporations, to he effective, must be located in the States, 
although, the possibilities of creating regional corporations 
with the collaboration of two or more contiguous States could 
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be explored. A municipal finance corporation at the Centre can 
likewise look after "the js-Quircraents of the Union ferr itoriesg- 
The second question on which ther;, is need fox certain 
amount of consensus is the type of activities to be finrmced by 
these corporations as well as thc'"ai}thoiit:.ies to be served. As 
pciated' cut earlier, opart from municipal authorities, there are 
a number of statutory bodies like the water boards, improvement 
trusts, housing boards, transport and power undertakings, and so 
on, which are concerned with the provision of urban facilities and 
it is but proper that the proposed municipal finance corporations 

shoi.ld operate in the broader field of urban development, rather 

■ ■ \ • 

than concentrate its activities only on the municipai bodies. 

It is possible that even departmental under takingig or private 
companies ndght approach the municipal finance cori-orations to 
finance worthwhile projects in the- urban areas, and it would be 
a pity if their applications are rejected simply because of their 
form of ownership and legal status. 

The initial capital of the municipal finance corporations 
could be supplied by the State governments, the Reserve Bank of 
India, the Life Insurance Corporatior.s , commercial banks and the 
urban local authorities. This could be supplemented by issuing 
bonds of various maturities and offering these to the public in 
consultation with the Reserve Bank of India, 

Apart from acting as a mere financial imtermediary, one 
important -function for the municipal finance corporations could 
be promotion of new savings* and for this purpose various' savingr" 
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plans could be mooted foi home finance more or less on the same 
lines as the various mortage plans of the Life Insurance^or the 
buildings societies abroad. In addition, the municipal finance 
corporations could also accept deposits from the public and the 
urban local authorities. 

' ' . ■ . . orpoxsit/ion 

Conclusion 

The organisational details of each of the municipal 
finance corporation must be worked out in detail keeping in mind 
the particular needs and circumstances of a State. The only 
parallel institutions of their kind in India are the State 
Financial Corporations for industrial financing where even at 
the Central level thpre are institutions in the public, private 
and mixed sectors, although at the States ' level the corporations 
are. only in the mixed sector . ’ The E’iUnicipal finance corporations 
also could be placed in the mixed sector in the States and with 
the development of similar institutions under purely private or 
puhlic auspices, necessary coordination could be effected much 
in the same way as is now being sought to be done in the field 
of industrial finance with the establisuEient of the Industrial 
Development Corporation. 

The type of municipal finance corporations considered in 
this paper are development banks per se and these are neither 
meant to be executive agencies of the State governments as the 
existing housing boards? nor supposed to undertake any executive 
functionx themselves, like the proposed urban development 
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Tjoards, If, in addition to tlxt; nmnicipal finance corporations, 
it is felt desirable to create separate agencies to discharge 
executive functions relating to urban development, then these 
could he piacod directly under the concerned ministries/depart— 
Bientsi 


4. 


■Augmentation of Financial Resources of the Urban Local Bod 

j jH II a; 

(Report of the Comnattee of Ministers constituted by the 
Central Council of Local Self Government ) , 1903, pp. 26-31 
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Introduction . - 

The prchxem erairilned in this paper fonri ,just a 
part of the broader discnsr*^. on rn rerrocmel adm: nl straticei 
in urban looel go verrauent . Personnel administration has many , ' 

facets. Thcx*e are the problsriis of recruit merit aiid proper 
placement of ■"'orkcr'y position classlf icaticn and p-ay 
fixation, training, transfer and pronotion, enferoeru^nt of 
disciplinary measures, and ensuring welfare: measures and • . 

retirement benefits. These are important c onsidcrations ' • x 

which would entail, if , justice is to be done to them, 
very lengthy -discussion , fe propose, instead, to concentrate on ; ; 
the problems of organisation of urban local government 
services incur country. Here the.key issue iss bow the 
different urban- local government services, - adTninistrative , , 'g| 

technical and subordinate - can best br organised tc' ensure 

. , , ■ ■ ■ ^ b:,vbc'vb'.''f,i'' ^1 

the recruitrent of sui.table rsorsonnel, 

loccl gove.rnncnt edm ini strati on or for that matter ; 

any administration, depends for its ‘success largely on the , i 

quality of th 960‘rsorinel that can the organisation. One of 
the main reasons for the failure of urban local government ^ 

In this ccuritry to build up- an "image" of at least ah ' . 

on-going concern can b.e traced to its inability in general | 

to-attrr'ct suitable personnel. It is frequently remarked 
tVat financial inadequacy .is the Achilles’s He®! of our 
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Urban local bodies and the 
. government 

to make up this deficiency- ti+u , 

^^^^ough the need for a system- 
atic State grants-in-aid epn 

3 • .n-rdljr be exaggerated, local 

government v?o rth the name a McaT d 

^ .. " - Mould, in the main, stand on ■ 

local resources.. ■q’i+ • ' 

-• Of local resources needs the 

services Of qualified land 

- -1(3 necessary municipal staff. Again 

unless the affair®' rf ’ 

faxr„ oi 4 e rouniclpal bodies are properly 

managed an.d services efficiently -Drovided +h(o. 

J I V-L.a6Ci9 Xh6 Cit;i^rP3fi0 

cannot beaskpd +n -.or,,! 

pao more by way of additional tares 

Thus the urban local bodies are eau«bt in a vicious eiroie 

Several commissions, committees and conferences Save. 

irom time to time, made observations on the’ 

of V personnel problems 

Ox the urban lonel hr.dT .,0 n 

- L cS* POT* ITOcs+Q-n /- 4- 1 rT<i 

-uj: inotaneej the Taxation 

Enquiry Commission (iQqy?^/i 'i -at-,',-.. , 

nj. 3 - 4 ) sopite in favour of "adequatelv' " 

paid" and "wen +-d’ainedif m • • ■' 

- une. municipal staff. The Central 

Council of Local 

1959 and i960, and the fourth Conference of Ministers' of ’ 

Tom and Country Planning (1953) eynre®®ed 
„ . . ^ expieosed concern about the 

eificiency and- standard of* mum'ci-nei o- • 

o_ municipal services and called 

upon the State CovemTne'n+a +0, 

oieinments to provincialise administrative 

health, engineering and to®,plannlng services of the 

„ , ■ ■' recommendation is from the Hural- 

Orban Eelatlcnship Committee (HUHO) which have just reported 

■-■u., araong other things, munlcinai c+T.in/,+ 

^^icipal, structure, personnel and 

-finances! The RURc bave made some slpnif‘-,Vo + " ^ 

^^Snil leant recommendations 

jich need closer scrutiny,- 
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Current Practices said Trends 

The practices in different States in regard to the 
appointment of the raunicipal ftaff differ' widely . The - 
comraissioners of municipal corporations are uniformly 
appointed by the State government o. The executive officers 
of municipalities are in some States beinm similarly appointed 
by the State movernnientB which also have the; rower to 
confirm higher mimicipa.l appointiaents. hadras ha© organ! a2id 
a 'State Municipal Ssi'vice. Kerala and lyeoro have institu-'ed 
similar services only for executive officers. In Calcutta, 
a Municipal Service Commission has been set uu for appoint- 
ment s’ to certain categories of oGSts and, posts carrying 
higher salaries than these are filled In on the 
recommendation of the West Bengal Public Service Corntniss ion, ■ 
In some other States, such as ISadhya Pradesh , Maharashtra, 
Uttar Pradesh, Piunjsib and Hajasthaii leglslaticn for creating 
State cadres are now being given effect to . Andhra Pradesh ,, 
has constituted a unified niunicical services f c r the 
appoin’trient of secr'-taries to the mimic in ali tics in the 
State. It al,=o Includes the senior posts of the municipal 
cO'ip'.'c atj 0 n of ryd;;,ro,l';".d cxccntini; the post of Corporatinn 
Com'miBsioricr who in apointed djreetly by the State 
Govern rent. Por the technical services such as enri nacring 
and health services, an integrated system 'has been adopted 
to ineet the needs o^^oth the State Governments and the 
municipal bodies. The power to’ make appointments'tc sub- 
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ordinate posts has been distributed between the executive 
oommittee and the Chairman, 

ReooTDmend.atiQns of the BURC ■ ' 

The EURO referred to earlier haTe carefully diagonsed 
the ills of the present"ds,y personnel administration in the 
municipalities and suggested' some important remedial measures. 
Briefly stated, its recommendations are the follov/ing: 

a) Since the requirement s -of -the municipalities for public 
health, medical and engineering services are small and the 
opportunities for promotion are limited, "it will be more 
convenient and advantageous to h ave a cd mbined integrated 
servi ce for public health engineers^ town pla niers and 
medical and health officers". An. integrated system has also 
been suggested for the municipal accounts service. 

b) _ Since the administrative and revenue services of munici 

pal bodies require special knowledge ard a:pertise which do not 
fit in with the State departmental works, "it would be better 
to have a separate unified cadre of municipal officers, 
including Revenue and Rssessmant Officers mainly for 
administrative duties". ' 

c) The recruitment to'' other subordinate services ?culd 
be looked, after by a statutory municipal fBlection committee. 

d) -In both the integrated and unified ‘ systems, the 
control of the, services .would test with the State Government. 


-5- 13 !> 

A1 1 e rna t e By s t e ma o f 0 r^an 1 sa t ion 

ITow that the State ■^.overntiE-nts hare started thinking 
to solve the pei-sonnel adrainlstrative problem of the 
municipalities fmd the RlffiC have made soTrie important 
recommendations, it is necessary at this stage to evaluate 
the different sys’^ems ©f personnel organisation, 

i) The integrated system involves recruitment for 
appolntmoit to posts under the -State Government as well as 
the local bodies. Thus the personnel, under this system, 
are inter-chaiig’eeible tefcween the two levels government 
and their scales of pay and service conditions are - the same. 
Its chief merit is that it makes no distinction between 
State and local government servi ces, and thus it might ensure 
availaility of suitable personnel at the local level. 

But, as a United Ha tions Report observes, the integrated 
system "may be impracticable in the larger countries in 
which conditions vary widely, local authorities are numerous 
and the personnel needed by them may run to hundreds of 

■ ■ ■■'I ■ 

thousa.nds".. Secondly, as the experiences of pancha 3 rati 
raj point out, the duality involved in the controls exercised 
by the State departments and. the locrL, author! tjr to which an 
officer is posted has a. deleterious effect on the morale 
a.nd efficiency of the se.rving officer. 'Last but not l^a^t, 

1. Seminar on Centi^al -Servi ces to Local Authorities , United 
Technical Assistance Programme, New York, 1964, p,- 49. 
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• the Integra, terl system talres away the power of appointment 
and, to a great extent, control of personnel from local 
government. " . 

ii) Under the uii 1 f ie d s ys t em , recruitment are made for 
the purpose of appointments to if cal bodies alone and 
pei'i^onnel .nid transferable- from one local authority to 
another, 'i'he fadrainlstration of such a system by an independent 
central agency ensures career opportunities, and security of 
tenure, aisid saves the personnel from the danger of political 
victimisation and possible contamination from local politics, 
Transfe2-ab ill ty' among the local authorities offers the staff 
the opportunit3' to change and widen their area of orperience. 
This system is particularly useful for smaller local 
authorities who would otherwise have failed individually to 
attract suitable personnel. However, despite these advantages, 
the unified system obviously involves curtailment of much 
of /local control over: the./ sta-ff.' 

iii) The other method viz.-, the individual persomiel 
: system Gf each local body, is- almost universally practised 
in our country. This system is attractive to the protagonists 
of local ’self-government • , since each I'Cal authority is 
. fr.ee to recruit .and control its staff as it thinks best. 

But as the history of local government in this country has 
amply demonstrated, this, system allows the local authorities 
the freedom to remain ill-staffed and in-efficient. 



vhat we now- have in the urban local bodies 


Actually 


three 


tern for each local body 


e a mixture 


to technical 


nd to leave the subordinate app 


Andhra Pradesh 


uch ^mixed system, ^ The RURC 
em, and have worked it out in 


Iso favoured the mixed 


Conclusion 


^he advocacy of any particular personnel system is 


not possible without reference to the nature of local 
government and central^’— local relationship obtaining in a 
country'. In fact prescriptions about local institutional 
changes are usually made on the ba,sis of certain assumption 
about the nature of local ’ self-governmient ' and the 
relationship betv/een the central government and the' local 
bodies. But these assumptions are rarely spelt out. The 
tradition of stete-local relationships, national economic 
■nlaj'niin:^, and the. condition of the lateur market where 


nd t echnical - i 


both executive 


factors have to be carefully considered before suggesting any 

personnel system for the urban local bodies. Also, conditions 

2. In the present, con text, ' the word 'central' means the . 
State G-overnment-. 


differ, from State to State which makes it difficult to sug,f^6st 
any uniform system for the entire counti^'' . 

Keeping these general observations In mind, it may be 
said that so far a,s subordinate appointments are concerned, 
there is justification for iE.commending the continuation 
nf the system of appointments by the municipal authorities 

themsj elves. It is too much to wait for, say, the appointment 
of a peon, or a sweeper 'till this is done by the State 
G-overnment or a central personnel agency. . Also, some local 
powers of appointment are needed as much in tBe Interest 
of local ^Tmocracy as to provide apportuni ties for local 
labour. But the key problem is to ox'ganise the higher 
technical and executive services. At nresent, it is 
generally found that the urban local bodies fail to attract 
suitable candidates for these post's, Ibnless some special 
arrangements are made, the image of ror'esent-day local govern- 
ment will continue to discourage them, and’ the maebinerj^ of 
local government will be operated by the left-puts. 

Ihe EUEO, as mentioned earlier, have chosen to blend 
the integrated and unified systems together.. Since the 
State government s play the dominant role in State-local 
relationships, the integrated system is apt to /pay additional 
premiimi on State control; Also, an officer who knows that he 
will one day be transferred to State services, may _ not have 



Some other deme 


iunic 


itegrated system have been pornxea uu. •• 

nliture of the integrateo end unified ayetems has the 
anther danger of creating two classes of officials within a 
ingle rrmicinal authority who may not pull together well. 

ln.wlew of these considerations, there Is much that 
.,n b- sail in favour of the unified system operated hy an 
ndepaadcnt central agency. It will he exclusively devoted 
io local gorernment appointments. Its constitution will be 

the 1 epresentstives of both the btate 

government and the local authorities. Thus, It would not 
involve additional State departmental control; nor would 
it completely deprive, the local authorities of their ri#t 
to make their voices felt in personnel administration 
matters. Other advantages of this^stom have earlier been 

pointed cut. The local Government Service Commission in 

Tr Af- +hi<^ Vlnd of central personnel 
Ceylon, which is sn exajple of this t.inc. 

1 41 .n vei nncmitphle for our countrjr by the 
agency, was thought to he imsuitc.Die 

PUpe The arguraent advanced is as follows: 

..I, our country, where the constitution itself provide 

for the setting up of Independent State Public Service 
Gommissionc, divorced from the routine administrative wort, 
o„oh an arrangement would not he qpropriate or even possible’ 


such as would include 


Report, p 



This arguraent does not sound very convincing. In 
Calcutta, for instance, a Municipal Service Coiamission with 
limited functions has been set up. 

Under the existing conditions of our urban local, 
bodies, a p?:oper organisation of local government services 
is of paramount importance;. -We have discussed the pros and 
cons of the different b-}=s terns. The ultimatef solution and the 

. , j,' ^ 

acceptarce of a particular system would, .however, d e pend very 
much on what attitude 'is te‘'^en toward the nsiture o.f local 
'self-government* itself including its relatiomship with 
the State government. 
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TWINTFG FOP LOCAL -GOYERT'MBTT S'fPLOvEFS IP LIFFEROT 
^ cmWrPJEG, OF HIS WOSLL . 

. ■. . ; ; ■■ V ' '■■ ■ : It 

^ R, SP Gupta 

The traditional view is that administration is an art^ 
y^llich is learned, , like any other craft, by practice. ^ According- 
ly,, the best training for exa administrator is to be immerse 
in the day to day wort of his administration which comes to 
him and to learn step by step under the watchfiil guidance of is 
mperiors. It was this type of training which ^was adopted ^by 
the, British in India. The newly recruited civH servanij in 
India, was encouraged to often walk into the Collector's house 
.and develop personal contacts. The young official used to go 
and live with the Collector if or a few days at the beginning 
of his service, to accompary him during the touring season ^an 
to participate in revenue settlement cases under his..imme;diate 
guidance. Thus, "a, good Collector ’ s house was often a second ^ 

hom©. "to jth6, youzis* As.sis'tB.xi’t CoH0i3"tor • 

But the old o.lonial era yanlsheS with the war, and in 
years since then geyemnents have been faced with more difficult 
respbrfslhilities at all the levels, to which the' new, Independent 
governments have been added. It was Increasingly felt that 
training b'v doing was no longer adequate to meet the demands o 
modern public administration. It equally applied to the field 
of local government which ones, was considered the preserve ion 
of the interested amateur. Today, the local government pracf 
tloner must depend,, more and more, on the trained administrator 
and technician to provide the complicated services and to mee 
the complex urohlems that accompany urbanisation. Education and 
training in local government, therefore, obviously called for a 
greater variety of specialisation and at more different levels 
than heretofore. Bet ps see what are the training facilities 
available for the developed as well as for the developing 
countries of the world for local government employees 



The United States of AIne^iO'g^ - The United States, like other 
nations, has been engulf by the urban wave. At the turn of the 
century there were less than 30 million p.eople in urban places 
in the United States. The 1960 census shows more than 125 million, 
and it is pro,iected that by 1980, the urban poceas will ao count 
for 90 per cent of all the peaple, with only 1.0 per cent remaining 

O' 

in rural areas." With the possible exception of racial problem, 
the urban q^uestion is the greatest domestic issue facing the . 
United States. There are four categories of senior municipal 
•fficials who are trained through the University system. These 
are - (a) general administrators, (b) administrators of -special- 
ized functions, (c) staff offic ers, ’ and (d) technical specialists. 
All these must be forthcoming in- sufficient numbers from- the 
Universities if the task of governing, planning, housing, educating 
trassporting, managing and financing of urban communities • is to 
be met. 

The major local government educational responsibility, 
under the heading the g-ene’ral administrator, is the city manager. 
Nearly 2000 municipalities in the United ^States have adopted the 
Council-manager form. In addition many communities require admi- 
nistrative assistants to mayors or other elected chiefs, .. This 

3 

kknd of training is provided by a number of universities of. -ivhich 
the Universities of Pennsylvania, Syracuse, Kansas, Pittsburg 
and Southern California are amongst ' the largest. The usual 
academic programime for a ci'ty -mSnager is a four-year Bachelor's 
Degree in liberal arts or social sciences, followed by a Master's 
Degree in Public Administration, which required from one to two 
years of post graduate study. Before entering his career the 
young manager will probable spend at least six months as an intern 
in the city manager's office 5f one of the le^rge cities-, which 
undertake these training programmes,- ■' 

2,. Hug;h (x. Mac, liver "Training . for local Goveinment in the U.S.", 
Journal of local Administration Overseas , Jan.', 1965, p.43 

3. For detailed informaticn.; see A.F., Leemans, "University 
r';'..-/-.l.Te 9 .e,,hing^in ;Loc Go.verixment and Administration", Journal of 
^ ‘ iodali^miM'gthatt^ob.'bO'g'gys'eh.'S-i. :' Janaary , 1966, pp. 3~1‘0 ■ 
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* possibly in no otber ooiontry there is as much activity in 
education and training for local g^-vemment personnel as there is 
in the United States, 

England -- In ^England too the local bodies have four categories : 
of personnel, vis. admini,strative, prof essipnal? technical and 
clerical staff, recruited by the local bodi^ themselves suiting 
their needs and requirements. ' ■ The needs of the services for pro- 
fessionally trained officers are met in two ways - either by 
recruiting those who have obtained their qualifications outside the 
service e.g. the need . for doo tors to fill senior administrative 
posts in Health Department s, or by recruiting personnel from the 
universities and schools and "providing tra'inirg within the service^ 
e.g. the clerks of r^any local authorities t^ke selected young 
graduates in the.se^rvice as articled puprllS», so that theyttO'''c 
oan qualify for promotion by taldng the examinations of the law 
Society, Whereas moat local authorities draw from the legal, acc- 
ountancy,. engineering, and medical professions, the larger autho- 
rities, with their complex range of services, euiplpy social workers, 

gj 

architects,, housing managers and many others. In all these cases, 
the standaris of entry to the profession, the nature of the tra- 
ining demanded, and the content and standard of the qualification 
are normally decided by the professional hody itself and not by 
the employing local authorities. For example, the local Government 
Examinations Board, est-ablished dn 1946, determines the training 
and qualification standards of the administrative and clerical 
staff and negotiates their salaries end service conditions. 

Thus, training in local goverrment is met primarily by 
preparing for examinations tli^ts-fcandardB'^are'^seTfcccitfotr'--’ -’"’■-■r 
.by professional bodies- or by Bnecial piiblic bodies established 
for the purpose. However, there is a growdug realisation that 
examination study can only meet a part of the training needs of 
the service as a whole.’ Per example, most chief officers 
; their ‘deputies spend a gref^t deal of their time' on'-a wide range 
of managerial '•func.tlQns ■, their' professional training - usually 
■' undertaken .before or toon after entering the service - did little 
to prepare'' them for this •vital part, of their present activities. 

*5. 




The supervision..' and control of staff and nev techniques in office 
manaheirent a.nd admini stration are not general’’ y included in the 
S 3 rllabuseB of the professional examining bodi'es. Therefore, all 
nev/ entrants to the service should be given a general picture 
of . the service ' as a v/hole and be provided with some systematic 
induction training. Post 'entry training in this sense is.*in its 
early stage in the locrl government service in Borland. There is, 

, gro?/ing awareness . of the need and a gradual., but weleime , 
the .facilitie s. 

n, Prance, the national government is not directly 
involved in the pre— entiyr or post-entry training of municipal 
employees, Hewever, in 1952,' a General Statute setting forth 
regulation's- f*r a. full-time (45 hours per 'wesic) municipal personnel 
was enacted* Thus, the Government through the Ministry of . Interior 
entered the. picture in order to apply the regulations. The result 
is a close association of the . national government with the problems 
of recruitment and training. 

In 1952 regulations 'provided for the creation within the 
Ministry of Interior of a National Arbitration Commission for 
Municipal Personnel composed of 12 mayors and 12 municipal employees 
Its main task is to participate in the establishment of general 
rules of administration, especially in the realm of recruitment, 
and to ’’gather data and general statistics concerning the local 
civil service,"'^ The National Arbitration Commission study in 
detail the questions posed by the pre-entrj' end po#t-entry training 
of municipal employees and adopt a. concise plan of action, 

j/ccording to- this plan, there are in the various depart - 
ments (provinces) centres of ’’formation", (procedures in the 
training of candidates for inter-municipal competitive examinations) 
and. "perf ectionne'ment" (post-entry training to misnicipal employees 
to bring them up-to-date with chaBi^ng procedur'es and methods). 

The purpese of these centres is: (I) to prepare cardidates for 
munici-Dal competitive, examinations: (2) to organise examinations, 

.4,. brill*?. Nolting, .Post-Ent3:y . graining, in the Public Service in 

' Western Europe ,., The' International ' Ci? y l^anager’’’ s Association," • 

Shicaigo,' ' 1^62 f ppi 36-37* 'l' ' 

. ! ,, i. ' »6'* •' 
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especially by furnlshir^ the members of the juries and by : 

grouping the examinations presently given by each municipality 
for its own employee Sy and (3) to aid in the "perf eetionnement" 
of the incumbent personnel by requ±.ring them to attend periodi- 
cally theoretical and practical lectures,. 

Thus, pre-entry and post- entry training of municipal 
•fficials and employees has received considerable attention since 
1952, and this has Vroken the legal isolation that local government : 
personnel hSQd up tO' that time, ' Increased efforts have beem made 
to recruit young people at an early age and to provide extensive 
training on the job to arable iiiem to qualify for- high posts. 

French municipalities, with few exceptions, do not deal directly 
with the prefessional "formation" of their personnel. Emphasis is 
on "perfectionnement " (post-entry training)^ and this is centred 
on the upgrading of certain classes of office'workers and lower 
level administrative personnel and technical aides because of their 
large number and* because after recruitment such personnel need 
considerable training to prepare them for high level positions,^ " 
There are three distinct levels of "perfectionnement" (post- 
entry training): (1) General Secretary, Assistant General Secretary, 
. Directory of Adiinistrative Service,* Director of Technical Service. 
The aim of training here is to "broaden the horizons" of such 
•fficials on new problems. (2) Chef de Bureau, Sous-chef de 
Bureau, Redacteur, These positions are on the level of execution 
where administrative problems mnathbeesictdiEscftOEicaiiegfeivengle, .. 
(5^cA®.®14i':principal, cominis. The personnel in these lower 
■ categories have "execution" functions and are in direct contact 
with the public. Such offiieials are trained throi%h a series of 
lectures dealing" with municipal administration. The lectures are 
given chiefly by university professors, high officials of the 
national gryemment, or heads of industries. Besides this, there 
l^'also the National School of Municipal Administration (Fcole 
, „ Nationale d ' Administration Municipals), set up in 1925, under 
^ , the" name , of Institute of High Urban Studies. _ It was planned that 
l.'the' Pchodi'')^Oui(^"--givef-cbtetilet:e' 'professional "training to” municical 




officials and employees. However, 


in 


the management of the 


school was handed over to the University of Paris and it became 
part- of the- University of Urbanism* Ihs Insti tute 

provides two levels o-of'rtrtiMng: 

(1 ) Preparatory training, which, is handled by the National School 
of Municipal Admlni strati on a,s part of the Ins titut e , and Includ e s 
5 years of study for employees of municipalities in '.he Pepc,xtme..l 
bf the -Seine who attend lectures about 30 hours per year. Officials 

and employees of municipalities in the various provtaces may take^ , 

the coirrse by correspondence as well; and (p) High level education 
which is handled by the Institute itself for the higher level ^ 
employees and is spread over two years. It prepares many spec la 

ists in urban planning, v, 

fiernany - Amonp the comtrles of feetern Europe only Germsny hafl 

given much attention to public service training prior to the 
second world War. Intry. to the Gennen civil service had lOr tmo 
oeni-nries been oonditlcned on some form of pre-entry training. , 

Before being appointed to an established position a candidate must , 

have shown under oonditions laid doim by law that he had practioal , 

experience and tbwcretloal knowledge of law ®d public 

The general pattern of training for the higher posts n the h 
same for all the States of Gettaany. There are three stages in the 
training programme-. (1) the'flnal university examination in 
. Sw, !a long period of service in various public administrative 

hffloes, and (3) the final state examination. The 

tlon genemlly la held at the end of the course for a university 

law degree and consists of a number of written papers 

by oral examinations. The oanSidate then spends several year ^ 

, 1, rif -p-i pi pi •n''^dQr whom ho sexvss reporii^- 

various offices, and each official u-.ocr n. 

1-^ ^n-!>tiii-Hr nr,d competence of his work and on hio , 

the (luality, re«^libility , ana . . u 

1 4-.r,T-. ' hp pfl sses the final examination, he 

personal character^ ia he pasK^es ou.. 

receives ^a life-time appointment.. -,n u- v, 1 

This .training provides a -common background for all ig. ^ ^ ^ | 

' ■ Officials" in federal, state, regional and local governmentc. ^ • 

^"^'kne"' three classed bf civil - servants /in the f ederal mmicipc. 

■governments. The 'nin.c.s - administrative offic a « - ^ 
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appointed and renerally plan on a life career in ^oyernp.ert 
Their, rights and duties are set forth in state law and they are 
oorered by a retirement plan. The second olas.e - employees - are 
ppointed under a negotiated c ontrapt. which covers pay and rights 
- u lea. Ihis contract is between an-org^taEi±8*ioe the**'- 
citiee^ and ^counties- and the trade unions for the whole of West 
Germany, ihe third class - workers - are mainly the unskilled 

tt P-lded for them, sKcept In 

tretive^rff^ “ Germany provide training for adminls- 

tratlve officials and employees of the middle and upper levels. 

praotlllTT-'’™”'*'''* opportunity to become acquainted with 
L on Sef^'r “ aifferent departments. Bepend- 

tSe Off V Of adminlstra- 

VP. « training period of one to three 

lal.-ti independently by the muni- 

in Smlnii f“ ” paralleled by theoretical training 

^administration schools. There are 35 municipal administrative 

oitv (In “f'T* ®“ber to the 

oity (in the case of big cities), or are operated bv several 

municipalities lointlv 'r-y>Qi v,-ivhn. , 

- jointly. Training is earned on by lectures and 

group discussions. The courses at mo.=t schools afe offered 

unng. work hours with lectures only one day a week. 

eohom ^ If part, of the country the largest training 

- 01 IS the Bavarian School of Public Administration which ll 

supported- by the State and the cities and countries of Bavaria 
• It IS provided in the fields of general administration, police', 

IhTlorrrT'"*’ oountry-operated savii^s banks, 

e correspondence courses are similar 4n contents as the group 

taken over, a penod of one year lore, 
rtltolfl H^tated that Offiolale In the -administrative and 

--ioipal gover»ents are trained according 

'slrllcl cla'" the respective 

service class ^ and b.ecome administrative officials. 
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Sweden - PosV entry training at the local level, which achieved^ 
re<x^ition m earl^ 

'■'<». ' - _ , ^ 4 - 


0 ^ .Sowasi the, .Swedish -— - . ^ 

A;aoolatio,n cl Social Welfare’, and the natlorral 4ovelnnent_ 

first conrses protided were hased on a system of cirou 
Lntalnlng Information in specific fields and .-strons^to wh-ch^^ 

.the participants had to reply. However, soon i . . . 

residential training would he ,a more effectxre “ 

residential training school .at Slgtuna,. 

Stockholm was built ia 1956, primBrily to respon- 

memhers oe„ city and town councils; on whom „ rt- 

slbillty and who. often laohed “.or^ei- 

enoe.. Thus, this was a new f e* .ur . the participants 

llors. But from the heglnnlng ahoft one- third of the pa- « 

" . . orim-ini strative officials in such coursts. 

were the municipal administrative school*, • 

. There Is no permanent teaching staff of th ' 1 

tpos the Head is authorised to engage experts ' 

instead, the necwC i i po+iiref-a'^fi’Cjm bshh 

• ttp 1=? able to draw on a panel, of lecturers xrou 

required. - ^ .as well as local govemid^nt 

Universities .and Stare - ^ - teechiny anfl administrative ■ 

a. '■ rnimo ■fTpflf’ who must have both teacniiv, 
experts. The ^ ^ipnnlrg and arrangement 

0-1 n -f-? /wsa+i n-n« is reetjcnsiblo for the pion-n-g . 

• T s^ TLse cover all desired suhjects, including rnf or- 

0 altered laws a,nd legal matters, new administia- 

mation.on new or .nireiea .im ^ oiihiects which are 

tive procedures, present-day Y length of the courses 

. requested ,hy either of ,3 the most 

varies from 3 day to . lectures, class work and group 

usual. The- programme cqnsiv.- u... - ’ oriented, wo that 

OmTrppa are nracticallj orienutu, 

Btudy or seminars. Co^se. are^P . 

thvse talcing part ,,,,, gfotrlots. 

prohlems .as they ,g 5 g^ hhe^e have heen over 

Since the scho .g courses or conferences. 

2.7,000 delegates councillors and the remainder l 

~.^“evedn ,0 ana 100 delega^s o.e 
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each week to the coirrses 
a year.^ 


» giving a total of 


approximately 4,500 



wo larger cities 

City- council of Stockholm 
five members selected by t 
personnel department i 
■uiider regulations 
of all person&el 
chers and medical- 
cipate in cour 
paid full sala: 
fund 


'> ’"Stockholm and Got 
r own officials an d 
in 1958 created a tra 
he council, the head 
chairman of the board w 
•adopted by the council for th 
employed by the city with the < 
■■■ p er-s onnel . Official s ' and emn' 
■ffes arranged and approved by the^ ■ 
■ry. The board also pays all othei 
= , including the tuition fee, ; travel coats 1 
.Uowenoe for incidental expenses. Teaching t.e1 
include lectures, discussion groups and role-pia 
arSegxven hy specialists in various fields wh! a 
ohiefly,,.ron state and launielpal offices 

Hjtherlands - , ■ 

iraining for looal government offl 

“a — Ly 8,S 1 883 f WhGr) r3 A . 

private -dissociation of bur 

clerks and senior offieer-q namV* 4.’ j.i ' 

^ *. iiicers came to the conclusio; 

standard °f requirements for examination 

in mTf J f ®ls oertlf: 

^ -Administration (known as I.A.i 

required for the medipm ranks of the local govJn 
he^subjects one has'tc study under this are cou. 
municipal law, some subjects of ad: 

^doofti^nrabd thenasih btitlines of 
can be acquired ^ by follo’wing course 
or by -a correspondence course 
examinations are conducted by 
Municipal Interests, 

The second type of cou 
Examinations for Local 'Einanc 
considered as an advanced cou 
It- is' also an evening course , 

of book keeping:' 
h , B , L , Malmli»,oa;jg , ' » 

Kommunskolan, Uh 
- January. 


'TO as the Training and 
‘tar ted in I9I6. This is 
pa s sing I . A . I . Examina ti on 
our years and covers a 

0 0,1. . ^ economics, taxatio: 

® fon Councillors - first 

S>£Ji!£ioiEalEeAew! 



and financial par agrap ns of -'general adinini strati^ 
who have noi^ passed the 1'. A. I. Examnafion also 1 
constitutional and municipal law. 

The third type of course^ started in 1938 
Training arid Examinations for local Administrati 
It is. an 'atlv^ced course, but- mainly jiiridical, ■ 
like intro d&ti on to law, constitutional law, ci 

of eivir'’procedure, municibal law, administrativ 

%nd local' activities like tQ^vn-plaining, public 
order, "education, etc. Although the course canr 
the curricula at Universities, itc. ctcndardo 
'Universi+y level. These officials can sit for 
who have either passed the L.A.I. Examinatic-n o. 

Examination. ^ 

■ ' - ■ As this system of post-entry training, w, 

85 years ago,- was more' inc-lined to the study of 
meet the modern reouirements of administration, 
' 20 ' experts' representing municipal, provincial, 
and other professional interests, studied the w 
training and- submitted its report on ^ the 1st Oc 
mu„ on r,n -rpr'r.'nnTisnd 60 E course in General 


nf T.ncal Governm ent 

WTnion of 



* cf^'v'C CiT ' 
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j-.’eve±opinp: 


Comtries ;- The Training, especially in the field 


in the newly independent countries of Asia 
and Africa is or recent origin, and in most of the cases it has 
started with the setting up of Institutes of Puhiic Administration 
either with the help of the United ’EFaticns' or some Western country, j 
In Ethi#pia, for instance, "•the Imperial Institute of Administration 
is -an offspring of the United Uatlons., and has been in operation 
since 1956', Similarly in Kenya,' the Institute ■•f Administration 
has been set u-p in 1961 with the help of U,S, "A;!! and the 
University -of Syracuse, In India t«o the Institute of Public 
Administration was -set up in 1954 with the initial help of EGrd 
Poundation. However, all these newly independent countries of 
Asia and Africa have at the moment only the Central Institute 
of Administration and beginning has been made to give refresher 
and post-entry training to the civil servants of different levels. 
However,' in India a Centre for Training and Research in iftmicipal 
Administration came into being in 1966 as a wing of the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, Also proposals are afoot 
for regional centres,. 

The above description leads us to the ’following conclusions^'^ 
Pirstly in the United. States of America the emphasis is more on 
“'the pre-entry training given by the universities. Thus, a city 
manager will not be appointed unless he holds the degree of 
Masters' in Public Administration. This ih really a contrast from 
the Etiropean countries where practically there is no pre-entry 
training especially at the lower levels of local government service. 
Here an employee gets his promotions after he passes certain tests 
which is more in the nature of post-entry training. '-Secondly, 
in the European countries the entry of a civil servant isbased 
on his knowledge of law and in passing certain examinations in 
law subjects. The -whole basis of administration is, thus, 
focussed on law and the training is done in that setting. 

Although, it is now gradually changing. On the contrary in the 
U.S,A. training in public administration is part of political 
„ science in the ..widen sense of the term. Einally,. in the case of 
; Sweden.- we' have se^n that training is also given to the elected 
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coomcillors along with the higher officials* It is very muoi' 
dhsir aile in the case of the newly independent coTjintrles of Asia 
and Africa 5 and in India the government has plans for the same. 


S 
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by 
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towas since the twenties of this century. Althoiigh migration from the 
rural to the urban areas has decvlined in the present decade compared to 


increase in urban population will still be 


preTXous c 


considerable mainly due to natural growth of population in the urban 


An interesting aspect of the increase in urban population in India 


is' that there is a marked^ tendency of increasing population concentration 
in the bigger cities v;ith a population of one lakh aid over*^ As a result ^ 


especially the larger towns and 


living conditions in the urban are: 


cities have deteriorated ond there is a mounting backlog of essential 


urban facilities such as water supply, drainage and sewerage, housing, 


transportation, power supply aid so on. Unplanned urbanisation has caught 


us almost unawares, bringing in its train some of the most miserable 


living conditions found anywhere, . In the words of one commentator; 


booking at cities, large and small, with an eye to civilized living and 


general human well-being, one is struck with the fact that a very small 


lives in comfort befiti^ing a 


minority of the population of India' 


civil.iffid community 


nt paper we shall be discussing some of the 


administrative problems in urban development, after tracing the historical 


background and the more recent attempts since the country’s Independence,, 

!• Report of the Rural-Urban Belationship Committee , Government of India, 

^ '(^iinistry of ' Health & Family Planning, )"Y o 1,I,; p,'^ • . ■ 

■ 2% ' d.F. Bulsara . Problems of Rapid Urbanisation in India. .196-^ p. 129. 

Paper prepared'' forithe-vol'icBe'. on .'"R.eyejqpiaent Admlaiatration'' 8 poiwt«:p 0 d 
■' ,by the . Planning 'Cotmlisai oh', July, 1967,.',' ' ' - 


^ the term "urfen development" v/e raean the creation of basic civic 
facilities in our urban centres. Since urban development is essentially 
a local responsibility, our T)aper is an exercise in analysing the various 
aspects of development administration of civic amenities at the local 
authorities’ level. ; 

■ , HISTGRICdL BACE3E,0DbT) 

Sanitary Conmissions 

In India the idea of toTO improvement was first mooted with 

the appointment of Sanitary Commissions in 1864 in the Presidencies of 

Madras, Bengal and Bombay under directions from the Boyal Sanitary 

Commission. These were required inter alia "to give advice and assistance 

in all matters relating to public health and sanitation, to advise on 

the sanitary improvement of native towns, and prevention and mitigation 

3 

of epidemic diseases." The duties of the Sanitary Commissions were gra- 
dually taken over by the Sapitary Engineering and Health Departments of 
the States, . ' ■ 

The Improvement Trusts ' - ■ 

The next attempt at -.town improvement was made in Bombay with 
the creation of an Improvement Trust in 1898. This was followed hy 
similar Trusts in Mysore (l903), Calcutta (1911), Lucknow (l919), Ifenpur 
(l919), Allahabad (l920), Lahore (1936) and Nagpur (1937), In Delhi an 
improvement trust was constituted in 1937 by extending the U.P, Town 
Improvement Act of 1919 to develop Government lands transferred to its 
charge. The Hyderabad Improvement Trust was created by a firman issued 
by the Nizam in 1912 "to improve the sanitation and general concti'tions of 

Hyderabad ci'iy .l' It is an autonomous body haying the status of an 

3.' Cited in "Town Planning and Improvement Trusts in India"- by K.K.Nambiar, 
Jfaoceedi,iife| of the South Bast Asia Regional Conference. Ne w Delhi 
(Inteinafifenal Pederatlon for Housing and Town Planning), 1956, p,334. 
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independent departi”&nt , and its jurisdiction extends two niles beyond the 
EKiicipal liraitst 

In acre recent years a number of other iraproveiaent trusts 
also cane into being in -various other cities such as Patna, Bangalore, ' ■ 

Siadras, Auritsar , Jullundur, Ijudhiana, ilmbala, Howrah and so on. By. 1947, 



a ,jor cities in India were covered by innrovetaent trusts, 


although in tue subsequent decade nany of these bodies ware found too 


limited in their scope 


,s a result, laany of these trusts were either 
o development boards/authorities . The 


abolished, or converted i 


improvement trust in Bombay functioned for about 35 years when it got 


inancial difficulties due to land speculation in the early 


twenties. In 1933, the trust was abolished aiti its functions vested in 


the Bombay City Corporation. In Punjab, the trusts at Ludhiana and Ambala 


■were also closed down for want of funds soon after their creation. In 


U.P., the Kanpur Trust -siras converted into a dea’-olopraent board in 1945, 


and the same fate awaited Delhi a decade later with the creation of the 


Delhi Development Authority in 1958, In 1959, under the Municipal 


Corporations Act (Nagar )aahapalika Adhiniyam) the improvement trusts in 


Uttar Pradesh have been dissolved and their functions entrusted to the 


ne-wly created city corporations 


ew trusts like Calcutta, Delhi 


Hyderabad', Madras, and Bangalore, most of the other trusts serffered from. 


financial difficulties., llpdon’i^tedly,: some' of 'these trusts' have done 


xtrimely useful work within the limited conception of their functions 


and resources. Nevertheless, these have not been spectacular and 


scepticimr. has been expressed about their continued «^stence with the 


changed requirtrjents of comprehensive city inproveiaent and tho creation 
of competing agencies such as housing boards, water ’and sanitation 
authorities and development corporations. The relations between tho 
trusts and the miaiicipal authorities have not been smooth and, by and 
large, required cooparati oh between thb'se" bodies has been halting aisi 
’half-hearted. , ' ' 

General Ij^ speaking, the imprevement trusts concentrated on the 
development of new areas which would bring in substantial returns. As a 
con8eq\iehce, the city centres and other older areas were neglected, and 
new expansion used to be taken up with enthusiasm which called for similar 
expansion of service facilities by the municipal authorities, ilgain, 
very few impr ovecje nt dTrusts were in a position to’ undertake' the preparation 
of master plan for the entire* city and it's environs. Their efforts were 
Eos’tiy concerned with particular areas in a piecemeal fashion without 

relating these improvements within the framework of an overall development 

‘ ■ 4 . ' ■ ■ ■■ . ■ ' 

plan. ?roEi a functional point of view also, the ir.provamont trusts were 
exclusively concerned with street widening and land development programmes 
and not with the creation of basic infra-structure in the urban centres, 
such as developing transportation or power systems; construction of 
schools, hospitals amsement centres;' creation of parks and open spaces and 
'so on. ■ For instance, the CalcTitta Improvement Irtist has the power to 
provide transportation facilities in and around the' city of Calcutta, but 
this provision has not been invoked so far. The approach of the trusts 
in selecting schemes has also been cautious and conservative, primarily 
due to a desire to operate according to btxsiness principles, 

Toto ati&,':*ouatry Planning in India. Government of India (Ministry of 

Health, Town and Country Planning Organisation), 1962, p.31. . 
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It is' true that the original improTenBut trusts were startec 

with the liKiited objective of iisproviug sanitation and traffic congestion 


.ng v/hich thpy were neithbr designed nor authorised 


Olal 


of town and country planning and ij:,pleEieiit.ation of the various 


.eveiopE.ant. 


Modern town plaJining my he said to have started in India 
in 1912 with the transfer of capital fren Calcutta to Delhi and the 
creation of Now Delhi. The New Delhi project was successful priinarily 
hec^iuse of the outstanding personalities of its architects, and also due 
tn the official support given to, the towuiolamers. "Along With the 
adoption of the latest town planning principles in the layout and deve.lopment 
of the new capital area,s, the Governissnt. of India impressed upon the 
Provincial Governments the need for .regulating and controlling the growth 


of their towns and urbr.nized areas." 

The IE xt significant development, in the field of town planning 
was the visit of Sir Patric Geddes in .1915 to advise the Governor of Madras 
on plannir.g and redevelopment of old towns. Sir Patric interpreted town 
planning to mean not only planning cf .streets and houses, but also 
planning for the economic and social needs of the people who lived in the 
cities. Following Sir .f^tric 's visit , the Governrsnt of India appointed 
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another to?/n plaBU8r, J.iriK.Y. Lanchestejr, as its adviser and soEie of the 
Provinces, like Boiabay and Ifedras, evinced keen interest in modern town 
planning and enacted legislations on the lines of the British Act of 1909, 

In some of the Princely States like l^derabad, Mysore and Baroda there was 
CQnaiderable progress diic to the personal interest evinced by the’ rule i^s 
and the genius of Siiri M.Yisveswaraya, the noted architect and planner. 

During the twenties and early thirties the progress in town 

planning and improvement was sluggish. In Jamshedpur, the establishment 

of steel township is a notable event in the thirties. In Bombay and 

Madras, th©- town planning legislations resulted in the local authorities 

Undertaking a large number of inprovement schemes with assistance fr cm 

the Provincial Goverimants during the inter-war period. With the breakout 

of the Second World ¥/ar, town planning and improvement work was virtually 

stopped. Immediately after the end of the War, the Government of India 

appointed the Health Survey and Deve lopment Committee under the Chairmanship 

of Sir Joseph Bhore . The Bhore Comijdt tee report, published in 1946 , 

made farreaching recoDmendat ions on town planning, housing and slum 

clearance, environmental hygiene and sanitation and the like, and influenced 

thinking at the government level on urban and regional planning in the 

post-war period, V, ’ 

• ■ ’ ■ ' PEyELCFiSNl'S SINCE IKDBil!M)SNCE 

The partition of the country on the eve of Independence in 
1947 brought in its trail the problem of resettlement of displaced persons 
in p proper manner. As a result, a number of refugee townships all ■ 
over northern India sprang up. Some- of these towns were properly planned, 
such as Faridabadt'f^’he TWjab Gdvonmaent also constipicted d number of 
iag.ndi towns for rehabilitating the displaced persons. • - 


. 7 . 
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With the latmching of the five year plans since 1951, urba« 
derelopiaent caiae to be regar'de‘3 a3 part of the overall planning efforts 
in the conntry. Kowayer, in the. first two five year plans insnffio lent 
attention was sated tei .the- .probleES of urban devalepKent and;,’'xt ms only 
in the Third Five Year Plan that definite p-oposals for a coordinated. 
Tirban deveiopsent were cade ."^ The plan urged that as many towns as 




.nd over 


should cose within the astfeit of planning iivan organic way. 

During the three plan periods, the directions of urban 
development may be discussed under three broad heads: (a) growth of 
new towns; (b) formulation and launching of plan schemes for developing 
the urban area: and (c) emergence cf new agencies hfiving responsibilitie 


f of ' urban devel opnent 


Growth of Towns 

■ ‘ ” Owixiu to the emphasir'OE ilidustrialisation aBd economic 

development in the successive , five year plans, urWisaticn in India since 
Independence tos been characterised by the following sped.al features.: 

"(a) growth of small towns and agro-industrial centres; 

(b) setting up of institutional and administrative centres 
including Places of tourist interest, educatioml centres and the State 


headqnaPters ; and 


(c) emergence of new industrial centre 


-and power projects." . . 

• The new towns that. have come up after Independence may be 

classified into four broad categories: refugee townships; industrial 

irrigation and p,ow;er-project- towns; and capital towns, 

ritnwal^tjrhan Belati taitship Somittee.,.- op.cit., p.l3. 
o«w«SiJrf»hAn aelatidifehip Coanitjee, op.cit., p.4«.; : 


and part-towns 

8'. Iteport ■of"' 

9w Beport of 
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Instances; of the, refugee towashipS' are Parida’badjs Nilokheri and'Ea jpura J 

in Punjab and Kalyani in. West Bengal. Most of these towns are located 
close tc existing settled urban population and were designed to relieve 
the cities of Delhi and Calcutta from the pressiire of refugee population. 

The three Puajab refugee townships were developed by Development Boards 
under the Uni Gxs Ministry of Betebilit.ation and later transferred to the ■ 

State Government. Kalyani was developed by the West Bengal Govemment , 
partly as a refugee township and partly as a satellite town of Calcutta. 

One of the major problems of these towns is that they have so far failed 
to attract sufficient number of industries to support the newly settled 
population. 

The industrial and port townships came into existence as a fj 

direct result of the siting of major industrial plants as in. Bourkela, 


Bhilai., Durgapur, Chittaranjsn, Hatia (Haachi) and Barauni; or developing 
now PoJ'ts such as Vistekhapatnam, ^Wdla and ^radip. The three stepl 
to.wns of RouPkela, Bhilai and Durgapur were developed by a single Central 



public, undertaking. - the Hindustan Steel Ltd. Chittaranjan was developed 
by thb Indian Bailways, ,*nd Hatia was developed by the Heavy Engineering 
Corporation ~ another Central public undertaking. The port townships were 
all primarily developed by the State governments. The oil township in 
Barauni is being developed by the Indian Oil Corporation Ltd., under the 
Central Ministry of .Petroleuc%nd Chemicals, 

■ .The i?ajor problemsof the steel towns are that these have so 

. ' \ I’ - ' ‘ ’ m" ‘ * S' 

far failed to integrate with their su^ounding agricultural areas, . 
economioaliy ‘aM,.i,spc.:SiJ.-3;y,. if not ais.o, p.olitieally>:_,'^.The; growing, menace * 





of poripheral and ribbon .c-eTelopr,;ert ontsi ' 



, ■ rpaciyEjacle so Jutions^, Thosi? probieiDs ars less acute in the case of 



Ciiittarisiijan , Hathia and Barauai because of the existence of already 


new port towns 


icinity 


Visakhanat 


.n old settlement and its development posed 


rnruents of Gujarat and Orissa 


very fevir new towns bave emerged in connection with the 


onstructic-n of Eiuiti-purposo riv-er valley projects - the most notable 


being Nangal and Bhakr 


towns. Both these towns have given impetus to 


0 sizeable 


urban centres in future 


The . last category of new toivns in India are the capital towns 
viz» j Chandigarh and Bhubaneshwar , Both these towns were developed by 


the State governments with due regard to the modern principles of town 
planning.. In the field of city development and architecture, Chandigarh 


is an outstanding achievement since Insleixindence . Both the towns are 


administered through project administrations, and representative local 


. . The new town esepermont is quite novel in India and it is perhaps 

too, early to, draw lessons from the isolated experiments. It seems, 


however, that some of the new towns have opened up underdeveloped areas 
and provided economic asd social opportunities to the local population, 
while othprs have disrupted rural comnonity life and increased the gulf 


between the local population ^and the migrant worlsers, 

10,' ;''’‘NeW';Towtts: in IndiaP-^./.-hy, , Manickan^.' et.al V. B 
' - ’S*b-bldm8!-ot''.iMewi 'andvRapidly Grewigg'.,.T&jKgia 4ri''Asi' 
' " ' ' ' Tecbn ice.l Brn i 'gni it r- ’ - ^ 


MbXic. Administration 
£. ..Unit ^d’-; Natidns 
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Plan Schemes for Urban Pevelopment 

During the three plan periods, a number of Central schemes 
covering different aspects of urban development have been launched. The 
administrative agencies for impiementing these schemes are the State 
governments, municipal authorities aid other local bodies. The schemes 
Cover water supply and sanitation, urban housing and related activities, 
prsparaticn of master plans for cities and regions, and tirban community 
development.^^ For improving water supply, drainage and sewerage in the 
urban areas, the National Water Supply and Sanitation Programme (Urban) was 
launched in 1954. Urban housing and related activities are covered by six 
different schemes on subsidised industrial housing, low income group 
housing, slum clearance and improvement, middle income group housing, 
rental housing for State government employees, and land acquisition and 
development. One additional hcusing scheme for the economically weaker 
section was also in existence for a few years, but this was- ultimately 
merged with the industrial housing scheme. All these schemes came into 
operation between 1952 and 1962, The last two schemes on urban community 
developJTXJnt were started during the later part of the Third Five Year Plan 
in 1962 and 1965 respectively. 

The nine urban development schemes have been formulated in great 
details specifying the purpose, coverage, operating agencies, methods of 
financing and the like. Two Central minis iaries Health and Family Planning; 
and Works, Housing and Supply — between themselves look after the schemes. 



Only two schemes, viz,, the National Water-supply and Sanitation Programme 

and the Urban Community Development Scheme are in charge of the Ministry 

of Health and. Family Planning; while the Ministry of Works, Housing and 

Supply is resp onsible for all the Housing and related Schemes and the 
11. "A %ctional: .^ppi;,Oac h ie Indian Federalism: C^se.. Study of Urban 

Indian Journal 
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Sclie'ae for the Preparation of Master Flans for Cities and Regions. 

For projects costing more than Bs. 10 lakhs nnaer the National 
I'ater-snpply and Sanitation Prograrne , Central scrutiny and approval is 
necessary. The schemes on urban coraminity developrant and on mster plans 
lay dovm staffing patterns and scales. The financing patterns of the 




Tiriion.^ate'^1^ in I960, p*54 


12. E. Sanfchans® 


schemes are also not uniform. For instance, the water supply and sanitation 
scheme offers lOOJ^ loan, ’.*ils the raaster plans scheme provides for 100^ 
subsidy. Between these two extremes, there are two schemes - slum 
clearance and iraprovement , and subsidised housing - having a mixture of 
loan and suhsidy. Again, two schemes, su?h as, on slum clearance and 
inprovement and on urban conmunity development, require matching contri- 
butions. Three other schemes on middle income group housing, land 
acquisition ai^ development, and rental housing for State government 
employees are entirely financed from a non-plan source - by the Life 
Insurance Corporation; There are also two examples of schemes for water 
supply and sanitation and' for low income group housing which are jointly 
financed from plan and non-plan sources - by the Central government and 
the Life Insurance Corporation. 

■ The manner in which these scliemes are being operated results in 
reducing the State governments and local authorities as mere agencies of 
the'cenWe and have led to a "vertical integraiion" of the various 
layers of. government Moreover, the mixture of grants and loans in the 

' plan schemes is puroiy accidental, and not made on a careful examination 
of the relative productivities of the schenes. The schematic nature of 
financing the schemes 'results in their unnecessary proliferation, restricti- 
veness in their execution, and a fragmented approach tomrds urban 
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development. The only way to remedy these defects is to aholish the 
existing schematic approach and introduce broad heads of conditional Central 
plan assistance combining all the closely related activities in a broad 
sphere, such as urban development . 

New Agencies for Urban Development 

Since Independence, another significant development is the 
increasing fragmentation of executive responsibilities for the various 
components of urban development. This is due to various reasons. Inter- 
departmental rivalries at the State level have j:‘esulted in lack of 
CO— ordination - departmental and schematic - for systematic spatial develop- 
ment. This is partly due to the reason that both the administrative 
machinery and the plan schemes are conceived in functional rather than 
areal terms. The system of district administration, which acts as a 
corrective to functional planning with regard to rural development, is 
less effective in the urban sphere. Secondly, there is a lack of confidence 
in the urban local government bodies at the State level as to their 
efficacy in undertaking the new i’esppnsibilities for urban developiaent. 

This has resulted in many of the States ; directly tindertaking urban 

development projects or creating special purpose bodies to take charge of 

13 

specific development functions. Thirdly, in a search for additional 
revenues, the State governments have started various undertakings in the 
urban areas, either departE^nially or through corporations. Fourthly, many 
of the statutory bodies sponsored by the State governments came into being 
"as technoloifeical necessities, such as serving aa entire region. 


"V"’ 13- 


bionship Committee , op.cit,, p,16. 
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shall now brisfly sketch out the iy^pes of new agencies for 


urban development that have come up in recent years. 

i) State de par tnentsf In many of the States the departments 

of public works, health (public health engineering), housing, irrigation 
and water ways , development etc, are directly involved in urban development 
activities. Departmental organisations differ from State to State, 
complete information aoout the organisation and functions of various 
State departments is net readily available. Even then, it is safe to 
generalise that States having full-fledged public health engineering 
organisations (under the dapartnMnts of health, public works , lo cal self 
government etc ,) do undertake construction of water supply andijpanitati on 
work on behalf of the municipalities . In some of the cities of ex-princely 
States, water and sanitation works are still bandied by State departn®nts* 
Similarly, construction of municipal roads, bridges etc., are undertaken 
by the State public works departmenta Eeclamation of water logged areas 
in certain' cities like Bombay (Back Bay Beciamation) and Calcutta (Salt 


Lakes Bee lamat ion) ’ is al so done by the State irrigati o n departments . 
Similarly, in many of the States where public housing is handled departmen- 
tal ly, the State departments of housing or public works are responsible 
for their construction and maintenance, 

' ' ii) Special purpose bodies; Apart from the State departments, 

in many of the States, ad il£x statutory bodies are created to undertake 
'specific urban' development functions , of which improvement trusts are the 
most common exainples.' Since Independence, almost all the States have 
constituted electricity bokrds under the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1948. 

' These boards exercise State-wide jurisdiction and are not created fon 
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specjific urban areas. 

Becently, two States - West Bengal and Mysore - have created 

■ '■#; 

metronolitan water and sanitation hoards to take cnrer the construction 
and maintenance of water supply, drainage and sewerage systeos in Calcutta 
and Bangalore frora the existing mihicipal bodies in the two metropolitan 
’areas. The thinking is gaining ground that the treatment of raw water 
and disposal of sewerage should be planned on a regional or metropolitan 
basis while local distribution of water and disposal of sewerage my 
still be left with the respective local cauthorities. 

So far as housing is concerned, six States - jindhra Pradesh, 
Maferashtra, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Madras and Mysore - have created 
housing boards with State-wide or regional jurisdictions. The Centre is 
also actively considering the creation of a Central housing board to 
coordinate the State boards and to meet the needsof the Union Territories. 
In those States where housing ‘is handled departmental ly, there is serious 
thinking to constitute statutory housing boards. 

For the construction of new townships, a few States have 
created statutory township development authorities, as in Chandigarh,’ 
Bhubaneshwar and Durgapur. Hovfever, many of these State-spoiisored 
townships are being developed directly by the State departcffints, e.g. 
i&xlyani in best Bengal. 

iii) Stata undertakings; The most important State undertaking 
that has emerged in the post-independence era, relates to urban trans- 
portation - both local and long distance. Generally speaking, these 
are organised as public corporations. Almost all the States have their 
own road transport corporations idiiclh operate under the Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1939. These Roadways cover smaller urban areas and also cities 
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where there are no ounicipal transport systems. In West Bengal, the State 
Government o%vD.s' the gas company which supplies gas for domestic and 
industrial use in Eetropolitan%,lcutta« 

The foregoing account is admittedly a hurried sketch of the 
growth of new agencies - departmental, special purpose bodies and public 
undertakings - charged with responsibilities for developing the urban 
infra-Structiire . Initialiyi many of these new activities were undertaken 
directly by the State departments, and with the passage of time socje of 



these functions have been transferred to specially created agencies 


Housing, township development, and urban transportation are examples of 



this trend. Another discernible tendency seems to bo regionalisat ion of 


many of these activities, like electricity, transport, housing, water 


supply aid sanitation. The existence of a nuciber of bodies with urban 


development functions raises the problem of coordination of these author!' 


ties in a specific; urban area, ihiltiplicity of agencies not only prevents 


thinking in terms of comprehensive urban development, but also delays 
execution of decisions arising out of mutual discord, indecision, and 


luck of overriding authority for the urban areas as a whole 


UNSOnrED PEOBIiaiS and their SOIOTIONS 


The legal inadcquacios standing in the way of regulated and 
planned urban development are of Wo types: i) absence of suitable 
legislations tbr town and country planning, and ii) procedural obstacles 
in the legislations for land acquisition. These are now discussed in turn 
■ ' i) Town and Country Planning legislations: The first town and 

countj^’ planning -law was passed in Bombay as early as in 1915 followe^by 
a similar legislation in Madras in 1#20, The 1915 Bombay Act was later 
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superseded by the . Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954 and again by the 
Maharashtra Ecgioml and Town Pishing Act, 1966., The shortcoming of 
the earlier acts w'as that town improvement was conceived in parts and 
not for the entire town. Essentially, therefore, these acts followed the 
improvement trust approach to town plgjming and were not concerned with 
comprehensive urban planning. ' 

The Bombay Toto Planning Act, 1954, is the first comprehensive 
town planning legislation in India. Thi s was followeni by Assam in 1960 
and Mysore in 1961. In Uttar Pradesh, the Nagar Mahapalika Adhiniyam, 1959, 
is both a law for plan preparatioiij as well as for its implementation. 

The Bombay Act of 1954 empowered the local authorities to plan 
within their respective jurisdictions. Under the Madras Act of 1920, the 
local authorities may plan within their areas and in the vicinity, while 
the municipal corporations in Uttar Pradesh cjui operate their planning 
functions beyond two miles of their city limits. In Mysore, the local 
authorities are responsible for planning within their jurisdictions, 
although the State government may create planning authorities for the city 
and other areas beyond its limits. These may be set up for a group of 
rural and urban local bodies. The Assam act empowers the State department 
of town planning to prepare plans for any urban area and constitute special 
authorities to enforce these plane. 






We can thus see that except in Assam, in all other States 



having comprehensive town and country planning legislation, the urban 
local authorities are also the planning agencies. The responsibility 
of the local bodies for planning outside the city limits is not uniform 
but there is a clear recognition for such planning, and its enforcement. 
If the local goveraaent authorities are diosen as development agencies 
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as well, there is no rea.son 'svliy tteir planning jtirisd.ictions cannot be 
extended suitably beyond the city linsits* Where this is not possible , 
a joint planning board can be cheated by conbining urban and rural 
local bodies, as in i^sore. 

In quite a few States there is legislation for the purpose of 
controlling land use, The U,F, Regulations of Buildings Operation, Bihar 
liestriction of Uses of Land, i%dhya Pradesh Town Periphery Control Order, 
Punjab Capital Segulation Actj Chandigarh Periphery Control Act, and 
the Calcutta Metropolitan Area (use and developiaent of land) Control Act 
are GXanples of limited planning legislations. These acts ate only methods 
of negative control and are no substitutes for proper town planning staittes* 
ii) Land acquisition lawj The basic legislation for land 
acquisition by a public authority is the Land Acquisition Act of 1894, 
which is a Central act. Follow: ng the Centtral act, most States have 
passed their own land acquisition laws which are in the nattire of adaptations 
of the Central act. One of the main difficulties in land acquisition 
for public purposes, such as, slum clearance, urban redevelopment, housing, 
building of satellite townships etc., is the complex machinery and 
procedures insrolved. in such acquisition. However, it is not easy to 

■■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . . . ■■ ■ • ■ ■ ; /r ■■ 

streamline the legal procedures, as this involves the private property 

interests. The actednistrative aspects of land acquisition can be suitabl;^ 

reorganised by the States, e.g. by creating special courts or tribunals, , 

appointing qualified land acquisition officers and the like. ■ ( 

Apart from the procedural delays and complexities involved, \ 

. ■ • , ■ ■ \ 

speedy acquisition has beebne difficult owing to the insistence by 


the courts that compensation must be Msed on prevailing market value. 


14 


14, ■ West Bengal Settl^esaent lahongoe Co^dT?erative Credit SdsAety 
.Mrs, Bela -Ba^^Se i A,l'.B7l95l'^:CftlLill\"'' 
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It has been STigge^ted that by ante-dating of compensation or by advance 
acquisition^ the cost of acquiriifg land in the urban areas may be kept 
within the liinits of practicability.. But so long the courts have the 
power to decide the principles for deteriaining compensation, ante-dating 
or advan.ce acquisition may not be of great help. The only way out of this 
impasse, is perhaps to amend Article -31 of the Constitution and to make 
the principles of determining compensation for urban land acquisition 
non-justiciahle . 

The Question of Agency 

Tliroughqut. our. discxission on the machinery for urban development, we 
^ seen how various experiments have been made with new types of insti- 

tutions ,. rather than relying upon the established statutory local government 
units. Two exceptions to this tendency are - Bombay after the amalgamation 
of the improvenant .trust with the city corporation in 1933, and Delhi 
after the constitution of the city corporation by amalgamating ten local 
authorities, one electricity board, one transport authority and one water 
and sewerage board in 1958, It is notable that the Delhi Municipal 
Corporation Act, 1957 is largely based on the Bombay City ikmicipal Act, 
1888. In Delhi, the erstwhile improvenent trust was converted into a 
authority at the time of Eianicipal reorganisation in 1958} 
and in this respect the set-up is (different from Bombay. 

On the opposite extreme, in the Calcutta metropolis there are still 
three city corporations, thirty one i%atmicipalities, areas of fotir *illa 
j^islmds, two improvement trusts^ one transport corporation and a host 
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of otlier special . purpose bodies,® . ' The 'p^opo.sed reorganisation of the 

local gcrvemaent system, as outlined in Calc'dtia*'& .-^aic I)ey elopm^nt.’^^^^Ig,fi 
(1986-1986) carries this tendency of fra^htation of authorities to 
almost logical extremes. "As against the numerous State and local 
agencies now ope rating in the Calcutta Metropolitan District the 
reorganised system proposes the establishment of a statuto-ry planning 
authority with capital budgetting functions, metropolitan functional 
authorities for water supply and saaitati on, traffic transportation, 
education, (river bridge, parks and recreation, bustee improvement, 
housing) etc., three local (area) planning and development authorities 
to cover the entire metropolitan district, and consolidation of more 
than 30 municipal bodies*" Thus, in Calcutta', the tendency seems to 
be that of atomisation rather than consolidation -of urban develppoent 
ngencies. How all these multitude of agencies can he effectively 
coordinated defies imagination, if it is not found practicable or 
desirable to consolidate all the local govemment units in the metropolitan 
area, a better solution may have been to constitute a single statutory 


lanlti-purpose development agency for the entire urban complex. 

, Begarding the necessity of constituting development authorities in 
the bigger urban and metropolitan areas also, one can entertain reasonable 
doubts. ]?rom past experience of the strained relations between the 
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Leslie Green and Abhijit Datta, Social Apneies in Metropolitan 
Calcut;^: A Comparative Stu(fy (to be published' soon) also 
"Government in Metropolitan Calcutta" , fay Mohit Bhattacharya , 
Indian Journal of Public Administration . Oct, -Dec, 1965. 

Illustrations within brackets are inserted by the author and do 
not appear in the. origina,! soupc.e. 

"The Administrative Yacuum in Indian Planning Law", by M.G.lJitty, 
paper submitted to the 15tb Annual Seminar , Institute of -Town 
^ , ;I*lanners, India, held at Bhubaneshwar, 1966 ^ 
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immicipal bodies and inprovemeni trusts,, it seens likely that the situation 
woiild -not fe’ very Srfferent -Ktien the latter are converted into developnent 
boards. This is amply borne out from the experience ef Delhi, where the 


plans 


Delhi Development Authority "has been seriously handicai)ped in it 


to ssmchronise 


its development activities with the provisions of water-supply, sewerage 
and draina.f^e facilities, -which continue to be mnaged by the Municipal 


Corporation 


he real issue in this context is : What exactly should be the 


role of the urban local government bodies with regard to urban development? 


There is an undercurrent of thinking in the country, with the notable 


exception of Bombay, that the local government institutions as they are 


today, should not be entrusted with the responsibilities of local 


development. The cnmicipal bodies, for instance, lack trained personnel 


and suffer from chronic shortage of, funds. But, these defects are inherent 


in an underdeveloped country like India, and the higher levels of 


govemnent - at the States and in the Centre - are better off on these 


The argument that the local government 


counts only in a relative sens 


bodies are political institutions and, therefore, not to be relied upon 


might have been valid in the heyday of imprwement trusts before 


Independence, but smacks of absurdity in the present context* Local 


dev'eropraent is a loeal responsibility - and no institution can discharge 

this function-more .effectively than the democratically elected local 


self-governing bodies, despite their inadequacies and limitatlohs. 


■tJrte.o Relationahlp Committee 



# 



CoEmeiitiiig on the relations between the iiaproTeaent trasts 

the Kiunicipa]. boards, one writer reniarked; "Let us then take a lesson 
from history and leave the idea of creating separate bodies for developing 
the towns. Let the whole affair of seenring a ’Planned Development of 
Towns’ be the charge of the ifanicipality or City Corporation as the 

' ” . ' . . ' ' : ■ ■■■• jg 

case my oe, in addition to its normal duties.” ' It is significant 
that this remark came from a representative of the erstwhile Lucknow 
Improvement Trust. 


In Bombay, city development functions are the responsibility of a 
statutory committee of the city corporation, which is called ’the town 
improveiaent committee’. Such a committee with, say, five or six electeH 





members of a city corporation, two or three technical experts, including 
the chief executive and the town planner of the corporation can operate 
quite well in our maj or cities and taetropolitan areas. liVhere a metropolitan 
area consists of numerous local government bodies, these can be amal^mated 
as in Delhi, or annexed with the principal city, as in Bombay. If such 
unitary type of reorganisation is not favoured, a federation of local 
authorities on a two tier system, as in Toronto or London, may also be 
tried - the upper tier body being responsible for metrcpolitah functions, 
while the lower tier bodies may be left with only local activities. But 
any attempt to undertake local development in the vacuum of local 
government is unlikely to succeed in the long run. 

The Problems of Finance 

?/ith the acceptance of the idea of planned urban development in 

the country, the problem of financing the various urban development 

19, "Town Planning Legislation in India", by V.N, Chadda, 

^ ^ l^Qeeedinga of the, S Asia legion al Conference. Mew Delhi. ■ , 
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^cneiaes becones an integral part of the overall sjrstem of planning. 
Unfortunately, however, in the formulation of the five year plans, no 
attempt has so far been made tc assess the need for external assistance 
and the internal resource potentialities in specific urban areas for 
development purposes. This tea happened partly because of the exclusion 
of the urban local authorities from the national planning process, gnd 
also due to the failure of these authorities to project their fiscal needs 
and requirements in terms of fiscal programtrdm; or capital budgeting. 

The Planning ComniEsion became aTvare of this problem during the 
beginning of the Third Five Year Plan and directed the State governments 
to prepare comir ehensive city development programmes for cities with 
a popuJation of one lakh and over* Capital budgetting is the fiscal 


counterpc-rt of the capital improvement and development programee. 

Within the framework of such a budget, the various implementing agencies 
adopt specific programmes. The phasing, priorities, ne thods of financing 
etc. of various plan proposals are worked out in detail in relation to 
the development of the urban areas covered by the city development 
programme with the aid of capital bndgetting techniques. Adoption of 
capital budgetting also ensures inter-agency and inter-scheme coordination 
xn the urban areas, provided this is backed by authority. 

We now turn to some of the major issues relating to the needs for 



external financial assistance and the potentialities of internal 
financial resources for urban development, 

1) Ertemal asslsWe: It is otrtous that a major part of finanoo 

and metropolitan- areas has 
’ ’ alloeatiene' of the Contee .„a , 


•from various non-plan sources like the Life Insurance Corporation, 
provident fund accumulation etc. The plan provisions for the varioiis 
components of urban development have so far been -woefully inadequate. 

It has been estimated that finance of the order of Bs»1000 crcres is 

' ' '' ' ■ ' ■ ■ 20 ■ , . , 

needed to provide safe drinking water to all the urban areas i At the 

present rate of progress, it woixH take at least 10 to 15 years more before 
the EiiniiiiUEi needsof water-supply and sanitation in the urban areas 
could be met. The order of financial requiroiaents in the metropolitan 
areas are also staggering. The Delhi Master Plan, for instance, 
envisaged a capital outlay twer a five year period of about Bs.l35 crores. 
Bombay's requirements night also be placed ataround Rs,200 crores if the 
Bombay Master Plan is to be implemented. The Basic Development Plan of 
Calcutta estimates an expenditure of about Bs. 100 crcres during the Fourth 
Five Year Plan for which the State Qoverni^nt is prepared to commit only 
Bs,30 crores, and the rest Rs.70 crores is left uncovered, presumably 
to be financed by the Centre. Similarly, a conservative estimate of 

the borrowing requirements of local governments is arotind Rs.lOO crores 

21 ' ' ‘ 

per year. 

Against this background of needs, the resources available for developing 
social overheads in the five year plans are woefully inadequate. On the 
other ho.nd, as the major emphasis of our national planning is to develop 
■fch® economic base, it is unrealistic to expect a significantly higher 
priority being accorded in the plans for the urban development schemes* 

20. ^port of the Seminar on Financing and ^nagement of Water and 

^gy®rage Works . Gove rament of India, (Ministry of Healthl. 1964.P.16 

21. "The Challenge of Urban Urowth to India's Local Government” by 

P.B.Nayak, in' Boy Turner (ed.) IbdiB'ji Urban- .Fature . 1962 ,p,31'4. 
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Iri other words, the total aval labile Central assistance being limited for ^ 

urban development purposes, it is necessary to use plan funds primarily ^ 

for developing the bigger cities and metropolitan areas, where the ! 

situation is more desperate. Fop development of snail cities and other 
urban areas, the State governments shoxild try to find the major portion 
of finance /required. ‘ ^ 

At the same time, in one important respect the pressure on plan ; 

finance can be substantially reduced - that is , by limiting plan 
assistance only to projects which are not productive in a financial sense,. 

If suitable institutions could be created to cater to the borrowing needs 

of the urban local authorities for nanifeatly productive schemes on water 

supply and sanitati<m (in the larger urban areas), housing, land 

development, public utilities, markets and the like, then the plan funds 

can be utilised only for providing lump-sum subsidies. Thereby, the 

present practice of converting plan loans into grants for the sake of 

expediency, would be a thing of the pasti ; 

The creation of a loan 'agency for urban development might take the 
form of a development bank which couM be financed jointly by the Beserve ; 

Bank of India, the Life Insurance Corporation, the State Governments and 
the commercial tenks - more or less on the lines of the State Financial ' 



Corporations. Such an urban development bank can offer long term loans 
to ^ mu ni ci|al^ gover^nts , water and sanitation boards, improvement trusts/ 
development boards, housing boards. and public utility undertakings. 

Internal ^^sowces :. The local 

resources is a alne qm non o f lopal ,d«yeip^nt. As a conse<iuence’ of 
fragoentati(OT,,p|.;an.thordii«4*’-^™ihe' wban are the local resource la se 
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is also fragiaented, and this poses a problem to the concerned authorities , 
Very often special purpose bodies, like, the housing boards, inproveiasni 
trust s/deveiopment boards neglefct this vital source md depend too heavily 
on the State governmenls for operating finance. This is not only an 
inefficient rethod of resource utilisation, but this leads to other 


joEolications as well. Any transfer of funds from the State 


means 


• curtailment of activities in other important spheres, and also diversion 
of resources frcr- other areas. Continued subsidisation of the urban 
. services at the cost ci' rural aEiehities, or vice-versa, nay not be a 
practical proposition in the longrun. Moreover, utilisation of the States’ 
tax Its. se by the local authorities runs the risk of breeding laxity and 
inefficiency in them, Th-ori this point of view, the water and sanitation 
boards are likely te be more responsible, because of the assignment of 
water tax to those bodies. 

Se. far as urban local governnent authorities are concemed, they will 
have to streamline their taxation machinery and financial administration 
to a substantial degree, before asking for increased grants from the 
State governnent. Moreover, deepening of the existing taxes and widening 
of the local tax base are also to be pursued vigorously. Here also, 
the local authorities oust convince the State gfjvemneat that all the 


exist: rou 


:ces lia’/e been, fully utilised, before the latter could 


eensider the question of assigning .new taxes to, or sharing certain 
taxes with the forae.r, . ■ 

It is inportant for the. urban local government authorities to drive 
hone the point to the local tax payers that improved urban services have 
to be- paid fo'r*- .^Besorting tp .spec,ial cjqsses os -imposition'.'of '''tdlis have’' ' ” 


^ '' -,'t ■; 
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this important educative- aspect. Where this is not possible, sustained 
efforts by the local authorities to familiarise the public regarding 
the costs and benefits of^^their improveEQnt and development activities 
may prove fruitful in lessening resiStence tc pay local taxes, 

^ ^ ^'ks the tempo of urban development activities increases , the urban 
local authorities are likely to run into debts, and the repayment 
liability will constitute an important item of local expenditure. This 
possibility should be taken care of through judicious tax planning. The 
comparative merits and demerits of alternative methods of financing 
specific projects should also be studied and the results widely publicised 
before the local tax payers are asked to foot the bill, 

issue of competitive tax jurisdiction at the local level 
among the local government authorities and the various special purpose 
bodies and even the State government cannot be easily resolved except 
through a machinery like the State Finance Commission, which may be 
constituted quinquennial ly in every State to examine the financial 






relations between the State government and the local authorities, as also 
among the local authorities inter se. 



CONCnJSIONS 


The Third Five Year Plan made concrete proposals for a coordinated 
urban development programme and called for stren^hening of monicipal 
administration for undertaking the new responsibilities of development 


and planning. Unfortunately, these proposals "could make no progress 
in the absence of any clear policies about the organisation of municij>ai 
government .’*22 It is primarily upto the State govei^.ents to "direct their 


. 22, Report of the Rural- 


d‘o»g.falp Uoaaaitteo 
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attention to the task of giving local bodies adequate fiminces and 
powers and a suitable mchinery tc play their proper role.'’ 

The responsibility of the Central Scvernment in the field of urban 
development lies m inly in working cut a natic ml policy towards urbani- 
sation and its consequential proble:!iS, developjing suitable guidelines to 
the States to work cut detailed pro gracffiies of action, and provide adequate 
financial assistance under the five year plans to the various agencies 
for implementation of urban devoiopment prograEnes, 

The role of the upper tier governments in local development should 
be limited, as far as possible, to creating the framework and providing 
necessary financial and technical assistance to the grass— root institutions 
that arc directly involved in programme execution. Examples of such 
activities would include the setting up of new institutions,', such as, 
the urban development bank; training centres for rtunicipal Executives and 
technic ians ; promot ion of improved legis lation on town planning , regional 
boards for water supply and sanitation, regional planning agencies and 
so on. We have already referred to the model town and country planning 
legislation prepared by the Central Regional and Urban Planning Organisa- 
tion and circulated among the States for adoption, A similar model 
legislation is under preparation which deals with the problem of industrial 
wastes and effluents. Setting up of expert committees to study particular 
problems relating to urban development also cones under this category. 

In recent years, a number of committees have been set up at the Centre 
and In the States to study and make suitable re .commendations on such 
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topics as urban ]4.nd policy, augmentation of financial resources of the 
.urban local bodies, rural— urban relations, town and country planning 
legislation (West Bengal) State-local grants (Kerala and Gujarat), Urban 
planning (Maharashtra), etc. Apart from these official documents, a 
number of socio-economic surveys of bigger cities and metropolitan areas 
have also bean prepired by various research teams with financial assistance 
from the . PlaBning Cominissi.on • 


The administrative structuregat the Central and States* levels 


also need streamlining from the point of view of unifying the responsi- I 

bilities for. the various components of urban development. In the 

Centre, urban development responsibilities are presently shared, in 

tlie min, l)y two ministries, viz., the Ministry of Health and Family j 

Planning and the Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply, in addition to 

other .activities, the States , except in Maharashtra, the situation 

is even more chaotic. It is to be hoped that the Administrative lieforno 



Commission will come out with suggestions for reorganisation of the 

administrative mchinery from the point of view of speedy implementation 

.,of the development programmes. Although local administration does not 
directly come within the purview of the Commission, rationalisation of 
administration in the uppea: tiers of government will have far-reaching 
iiapact on local administration and development in the urban areas. 


AiJi.-IHISTIi.ATIV'E AND PIM4NCIAL ASPECTS O’? CITY BEVELOPieNT 

, by 

Shri Gian Prakash and Shri J.P. Sah 

(laper subiaitted at the First Orientation Course in 
Development Administration during liSirch to May, 
1965 organised by the Indian School of Public 
Afeini strati on, New Delhi) 





In the context of rapid indnstrialisation and conseqBent ' 
urbanisation in tiie cotmtry the -city development plans have an important 
part to play ^ in directing! iH^ban development. What'' do we- •understand by , : 
city developimjnt, plans ?; Why. do wc'ne'dd to’ have them and what is- the ■ 



rationale or jiistifi cat! on behind.- them? '.How 'are they conceived or formo.*^ 
lated,, and how do ■ i^hey-,. actually .get enfCrced^ executed aB,d implemented? ; 

These are some of the important questions;' which call 'for an answer 
before the administrative and financial aspects'' of city development plans 
can be properly appreciated* 

Each one of us is fully aware of the evil consequences of chaotic 
urban growth. . Slums ^ blight , over-crowding, congestion, insanitation, 
traffic problems, scarcity of basic necessities like water supply,, schools 
ana hospitals etc.— all these 'are a ‘manifestation of a much deeper malady, 
namely, lack of planning and direction in urban development. The social 
and economic costs of all these urban problems, though* not easily assess- 
able are not difficult to visualise.. Thdy are indeed immense! 

•i ■' ■ ' ‘ ■ 

Cities have grown and continue to grow even when there are no 
plans, and the growing reojuireiiKnts of the urban areas have to be provided 
for. And this is done in an ad.»-hoc- manner with a narrow perspective. 

The sum total of all such diffused, an-cbordinated and apparently 
invisible investnKnts wprks out to a substantial amount. If all ttese 
investments are made as a part; of a well-conceived, coordiamted, long- 
tejrm plan, a good deal .of over-lapping and wasteful expen4iture would not 
only be avoided but become much more effective* and economical. In this 
sense planning does .not entail any special financial burden on the community. 
On the contraiy it minimises many an ecbnowid arid' social cost. More so 

because a healthy aM cp!!iven;ient pI^ical/' eihrironTOrit^ to efficiency 

and productivity of _ laboi^r,^.jttipittises cbstv^,#, ebrnroiaM jbueneys'- 



iro places/ of work, shopping and recreation • It '.reduces the. incidences ■ 
-of disease , delinquency, crimes, fire and traffic accidents and, public 
expenditure thereon. Jn the long run inTestment ove'r planned deTelopment 
should prove much, more economical, useful and remunerative than an equal 
investment incurred without: a. plan. . . 

In our country rural development has already feceived| and 
rightly enough, the priority that it deserved and plans for the rural 
areas are in operation ever since the Pirist Five Year. Plan. The urban * 


areas have, however, not been involved organically in; the national planning 
process except perhaps in a casual and peripheral manner in a few 
instances. Since ’urban* and *rurall are like the two sides of the same 
medal it is illogical to plan and develop one and leave the other out 
of reckoning*! Failure on our. part to plan the urban areas may give a 
new turn to rural— urban dichotomy and worsen the xirban problems* All 



the talk about ’’planning from below” would be a mere lip service unless 
planning is undertaken at all lower levels, be they rural or urban* 

City Development Pl-anb, also knoivn as general, comprehensive 
or master p.lans may be described as long term plans for .guiding and 
directing the present and prospective development of the cities. The 
primary focus of such plans is physical devolopment, especially the 



rational 


llocation of land for various uses and their proper juxtaposition 
relationships » These plans are not concerned with just a 
io aspects of physical development ‘btit they are virtually 
concer^d Mth all those matters ^ich make the urban environment more 
healiHul,''fuii!?tifcm|ty. ,ciw ef-ficieht and Aesthetically 

pleasihg and attract^. That is th© reaaon whv thev aro 



Besides designating land for various present and futui'e uses, i 

good city development plans contain proposals relating to densities: 
highways, roads, streets, bridges and terminal facilities:, public utility j 

services like supply of water and power, sewerage and ^ainage; community J 

facilities like schools, hospitals, health centres , parks and play ! 

■■■ ' •' ■ ' ' ' ■ • ' ■ . I 

grounds, open spaces and green belts; civic design and architectural | 

features; and recommendations on administrative and financial aspects of 
physical development. In other words the important elements of city ' 
development plans are: a land use plan (including zoning and sub— division 
regulations) a circulation plan, a plan for public utilities and community 
facilities, a plan for civic design aud public buildings and a fiscal^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 


plan and capital budget, All these elements are balanced, inter— related 
and coo^-dinated with each other so that there arC' no inconsistencies or 
imbalances in their actual operation. 

Being long term plans based on various estimates and assumptions 
they cannot , at any point of time , but be in the nature of broad 
outlines along which the use and dispensation of land and other physical 
developments should take place. Thus these plans provide a broad frame 
of reference or a generalised perspective into idiich should fit the 
detailed precise plans, schemes, lay-outs etc., as and when they get 
prepared or are considered. How complex and detailed such a plan is 

would depend upon the size of the urban community and the problems it is 
,fabed^with;,v 

City B^elopment Plans are plans for the optimum organisation 
of land uhe and community environMni.; , But;. t^^ use to which land has 
to be put or the type , of ^ environment which is , proposed t o be created is , 
in the final analysis, only a manifestation ofy the economic, social and .. 



ciilttairal needs' and- aspirations . as well a? the financial ? administrative ■ 
■and ■ organisational . capacities, of the comimity# Iven to^ erystalise the 
land ns'e plan ' and othe r elements ^ of the comprehe ns ive .development plan, 
the nature' of the coimimity^s' economic base,- its techno-^economic develop-. 

ment potentialities, its soc;ial ap.d cultural organisations and its 
financial aM administrative aspects have to he thoroughly understood an 
and elearcut goals in respect of all these pre-determined. City 
Development plans have thus not merely physical hut in an equal measure 
economic, socio-cultural, financial and administrative dimensions also. 

A good city development plan must represent a happy synthesis of all 
these dimensions otherwise it would turn put to be grossly unrealistic and 
impracticahle . 

A city development plan is not a single plan hut, more 
correctly, it is an integral or multiple plans. In a way one could say 
that what the city development plan conceives is a hierarchy of plans of 
different order of precedence. There is the ‘'master" or comprehensive 
plan and then .there are subordinate or precise plans like zonal development 
plans, re-development plans, highway plans , utility plans etc. The 
Master Plan for Delhi very aptly describes this characteristic of a city 
development plan when it states; 


"The effect, scope and authority of these types of plans is 
also differentiated. Whatever the combination required in a 
given setting, the master plan is master: it is broadest 
longest and highest of the hierarchy of plans. Broadest in 
‘ ^ sense that its scope over developmental factors is 

, “ f V; 5V, V greatest, it is longest in its time period; and highest in 
:’k . - . that it controls .qnd binds all other: plans pertaining to the 

i „j ; :-,vv Same factors. The pl^ns are within a wide range, relatively 
V ; ,t r.-i \ short-temed, limited and detailed." 

:w: , A J ■' ' '* ■ " '' ■■ ■ '■ : 

7 ; at fr?to,aTOtbe^'^aBg|e\a plan is, in the ultimate' analysis 
, y a set of prograittnes. To quote the Delhi Master Plan again;' 
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"To be- Capable' of impileiKentation^ a, plan- has to be a prograEuno ; 
it cannot be a map or bine-print, or. a sketch of a completed 
installatioh or described eonditiom It fs tte intervening 
_ activities which comprise the essential substancd of a platij 

the things that have to occur between the statement of a plan 
goal and concrete result. Implicitly, therefore, a plan iaaiy 
be said to incorporate the activity which is required for its 
implementation. Before a plan may become a reality what was 
implic^it -must he rtade explicit," 

In other words plan mhst be converted into precise, concrete, tangible 
programmes. ' ■ : ' ^ . 

The type of plans described by us do not in themselves mean 
much. Their true meaning lies in their being conceived in the context 
of the planning process xtself. As jDe'lhi Master Plan, has rightly, 
'observed'; "Developmental goals do not conceive : themselves. Neither do 
they carry their own approval p nor they implement themselves." 

It, therefore, implies that the native of the planning process be under- 
stood. The planning process involves a series of interlinked and even 
overlapping stages of administrative activity. In the first instance 
plaiming means appreciation of needs and requirements of a city and 
preparation of plans* The second step in the planning process is the 
sanction or approval of the plans by tke appropriate, authority or 
authorities. Thirdly, the plans prepared are to be enforced and implemented 
and lastly the plans have, to he reviewed, jrovised and prepared afresh in 
the light of the changed context or the experiences gained in their 
implementation and enforcement. Planning thus "is a continuum# a seam- 
less process of preparation, sandtioning and implementation." The various 
administrative and financial irapii'catious of the plans ^conceived as a 
process of planning activity may now be discussed, 

’ One of the .iaitlal steps, in the preparation of a city developront 

plan is to detsiiaine the apprtsprlate ’•planning area Every urban area 
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,is- the creation of'.the social and economic forces operating over a mrch 
wider plane. An urban area does not exist in isolation nor does it 
function aimlessly and in vacuum. Through a net-work of mutually inter- 
dependent social, economic and cultural processes it is linked with the 
area around it. In relation to this wider area, which loiay he rural or 
semi -urban or even urban, it plays a certain role. For scientific city 
planning this inter-activity field or the area covered by the net-work 


of socio-economic and cultural relationship between the city and its 
hinterland has to be taken account, of especially to enable planning of 
balanced rural— urban relationship. It becomes necessary also because 
an urban area is a dynamic .entity. With, growth in. its population and its 
multifarious .activities over time, it tends to expand and gradually engulf 
the rural or .semi-urban area surrounding it. Because of these reasons 
even when plans are made; for cities the "planning area" delineated by tbs 
planners may extend beyond the urban limits - the size of the planning 



area depending upon the size and circumstancps of the city in question. 

After the planning area. has been delineated the next step is 



to set up certain long-term goals and standards for it. As already 
stated, the goals that city development plans formulate are not confined 
to land use or physical developments, .but they are related also to the 
social j. economic, cultural and aes'^hetic needs, aspirations arid resources 
of the Community. : Iven the IsEid use or physical goals are an expression 

social needs and objectives of 

the conm^ity. To.forraulatc plan-goalo is no easy task. It demands a 
. labor! ous^^prope^a , of analysing of a huge 

mass, ol.ti^terogehews^j^ta" co^mumnity’s physical, sooio- 

economic, administrative, financial and organisatio ml condition. It nls 


^ ' . 7 _ 

requires a thorough investigation in,to the community's development 
potentialities. On the basis of a good deal of. intensive research, 
discussion and •deliberation, the future developE^ntal goals get crystallized* 


,, The surveys and investigations ' that have to be made and the data 
that have to be collected and analysed for preparing a comprehensive plan 
involves a long and arduous process. It, therefore, takes a few years - 
especially , .in the case of large cities and metropolitan areas- before 
such a plan can be formulated. The Delhi Master Plan took about five to 
six years to get ready. The Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation 


is busy in this work for about five years and they have yet to fomulate^^^^^^^^^^^ 
airplan for Calcutta. The developments during the period a comprehensive 
plan is under preparation cannot be expected to come to a stop nor can^^^ ^ 
they wait till such a plan is ready. ' In growing urban areas, pressures 
of demand. for various types of developments make it necessary that 
whatever further developments take; place they must not come up in a 
haphazard manner. Then there are the ■specuJa.tive activities. These^^^ ^ 
increase considerably the moment a city decides to have a master plan* 

The need for preventing speculation and haphazard growth by some adminis- 
trati"ve and other measures, therefore, becomes imperative. Apart from 
advance notification of land for public acquisition therebsr stopping all 
speculation and undesirable construction .activity, control is also 
exercised through what is called an "interim general plan" or "outline 
developntent plan," This interim general plan is tentative and not as 
refine-l as the comprehensive plan but it' serves well the purpose of 
, preventing haphazard development and s^oula'ti on during the period the 
qoH^rehenslve plan is’ urider-pre'paration by regulating all development , : : 

activity in accordance K^th'iiie' guidelines, provided .by, it. This' i.s'" : ; 'i, " - ' 
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possible' by giving legal backing to tte Inter ib Plan. After a coiapre bens ive 
plan is prepared, and approved, the interin plan is superseded by it. 

In so far as the planning process of preparing, sanctioning and implementing 
plans is concerned the interim plan does not at all differ from the 
comprehensive plan, and has to undergo all the formalities and procedures 
which a comprehensive plan does except that public objections are invited 
against it only when it has been given the force of law. 

An important consideration in comprehensive city planning in 


India is the need to relate the goals, objectives and priorities of the 
city development' plans with those of the National and State economic and 
fiscal policies and the Five, Year Plans. We all know that our country's 
economic development plans envisage a certain perspective and embody a 
number of goals and social ^objectives. These goals and objectives are 
national in character having been approved by the National Development 
Council a33d the Parliament, While preparing comprehensive development plans 
for cities it hecomesvery necessary to ensure that the goals and the 
priorities which the comprehensive city development plans propose conform 
with and even strengthen the goals and priorities laid down in the economic 


development plans. If this is not done it is most likely that the city 
development plan imy at times ;be inconsistent with or even run counter to 
the objectives and priorities of the State and National economic planning 
policies and programmes. Such a situation where city plans and National/ 
State Five Year Plans pull in tiiro different directions will militate 
against tbe liational interest and exercise a drag on the country's economic 
growthi After all the National State Plans affect and are affected 
liy the city--plan 8 i^io^ gheald h© conceived as one of the c coistituents 
in the naiioalt^l planning process as a whole.. Certain harmony in the 


constituent elements bas to be there to make planning free of frictions. 

It Is this question' of relating urban planning with Naiional/Sta'te 
economic planning \duch in the Indian context requires much more attention 
than^ it has hitherto been given to by planners and administrators dealing 
with city development plans. This relationship is very necessary because 
planning has to be an integration of the city plans with the district 
plans and, of district plans with State pilans just as State Plans have to 
be integrated with the National plans. ^ 

the very nature of the types of data that have to he skill- 
fully handled, the organisation that is responsible for preparing a 
comprehensive or master plan; must have a team' of Planners drawn from 
various disciplines : like physical planning,' architecture, engineering, 
economics, demography, sociology, geography, public administration, public 
financ^q and law. This multi-discipline team has to work in a team-spirit, 
inspired and motivated only by a keenness to formulate plans which will 
maximise the welfare of the coimaunity at the fiijoiraum possible economic 
and social cost. It is, ; however, a pity that most of the planning 
organisations in oUr country do not have stich inter-disciplinary team of 
planners*. This is mainly because of the lack of adequate awareness of the 
nature of the plan— preparation work. Partly it is due to the alleged 
costliness of such planning teams. The financial argument, however, is 
shortsighted; because the damge that half-baked plans can do to, a community 
can. be . di8astj;’puB socially economically and financially. A planning 
team consisting of high; level expertise, especially in economics and 
fiscal plq,nning, would save the community a good deal ef expenditure on 
wasteful qr infi;uc,tjio|as project&.' ^he'yery plan they help prepare would 
,be, cppiducive- to^ ana''pttblic. T he'' ■ advantages 'of ' hiving 'good 
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inter-disciplinary" planning teams is thus quite obvious. 

In the functioning of such a diversified team consisting of , 

experts in various fields there is a difficulty in as much as each of the 
experts is generally prone to' look at any problem from the angle of his 
own speciality. It is also very likely that different specialists may 
not see eye to eye in the matter of basic approach and policies. To 
bring about a proper coordination in the working of the team so that the 
thinking and judgement of Various subject-matter— specialists is properly 
■ synthesised and inte^ated into planning decisions Itecomes an important 
administrative task,. It' raises the important issue of Whether a generalist 
administration should be the coordinator of a planning team or it should 
be a Specialist technician. Without entering into this controversy it 
can be safely observed that whoevehr acts as a coordinator of ^ planning ^ ^ 

team must be an intelligent, enlightened person possessing a broad 
perspective, wide social awareness, faculty to appreciate the points of 
view of different disciplines and, above all, a capacity to take unbiased, 
balanced decisions. More important than fhat is to lay down a work 
methodology and set of procedures within the planning organisation which 
will make for adequate coordination without at the same time hampering 

the aifferent disciplihes engage^ in plan-pi eparation from contributing 
their 'best 



' ’ urban areas and more particularly in the bigger 

pities, and metropolitan areas there often exist, besides the Municipal 
Corporation or the maia’i^hioipa,lity, several small municipal authorities 
; other- pti^Hc bodieq. iaclh-.of authorities is responsible 'for 

otie- or^seve^qLaspoc%S;■_^i;;;ttiphan 4eve.lopse -These authorities with 
CBrl/ain limitations 


yole. hi Plan-prenarin^ and -plan inrolement 


sgeiicioso Thus, for esajaple., ia aoae cities and towns there are the 
Improvenient Trusts dealing with developiaent of land and other improvements. 
In others, there are the Housing Boards engaged in the task of providing 
dwellings and, sometimes, related facilities. Similarly various depart- 
ments might looking after their respective services or functions^ 
e.g., the State Medical Department might be providing and maintaining 
the hospitals; the State Education Department may be concerned with 
education, specially post-primary education and the University with higher 
education; the State Electricity Board might be looking after electric 
supply and the State Road Transport Authority may be responsible for 
running the city transport service. Then in roahy urban arhas the railway 
authorities, the defence authorities, the highway authorities and a host 
of other Central and State Government departments are found operdting. 

Their actions also do inf Itience .Torban development in some measure. 

All these organisations agencies or departments may be tenaed 
as ’’action agencies" in so far as the plan is concerned. ■ Most of them 
are skilled or semi-skilled bodies preparing and executing theii’ own plans, 
programmes or schemes.. They are, no doubt, best suited for the function 
of preparing "precise plans" hecapse they possess better expertise in 
tlie techniques of their, own programmes, have a more intimate awareness 
of the needs, requirements, technical feasibilities and administrative 
and technical difficulties in regard to their own service or function. 

Each of such agencies, howevei-, lacks the diverse skills, and the perspe- 
ctive needed in preparing an all-embracing compretensive plan or a master 
plan. ^ i- , 

The existence of a large number of. specialised action agencies 
operating at the city or metropolitan level, raises two very important , " ^ 
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firstlj*, xvheiher any of the existing action 
; agencies cculd be considered suitable for being entrusted the function 
of preparing an overall city development plan; and secondly, what should 
be the relationship between the agency entrusted with the preparation 
of an Overall city development plan and the other action agenciesi 
The first question should not be difficult to answer. A consideration 
of the nature and activities of the various action or operating agencies 
or organisations should eliminate, for reasons stated earlier, all of 
them as unsuitable for this overall responsibility excepting perhaps the 
urban local body and the Improvement Trust. An urban local body or even 
the Improvement T^nst might he considered as the best of the action 
agencies because the former has a wide range of civic functions whereas 
the latter is essentially an urban development agency, though in a 
.limited sense. ' 

Even in accepting any of these two organisations as the overall 
planning agency a serious difficulty has to be encountered. This diffi- 
culty arises partly out of the concept of a comprehensive pian and 
partly out of administrative and political consideratioiB . As, discussed 
..earlier in the plaiming of any city or metropolis the most desirable 
. ’planning area’ from various' technical considerations would most often, 
also extend beyond the territorial jurisdiction of the urban local body 
^ or the Improvement Trust', iff the Municipality or, the. Improvement Trust 
i^ enfcpusted with the function of preparing a comprehensive city 
, , , , development plan it is apt to 'ccaifine the preparation of the plap to its 
S’; >pwh territhrial^ jhrisdldtibn' ai^' to vie things' from, the' angle of their 
own limited.' ihtei*esti.:t 'This, may be irratioml as the need to 

control 






diction the planning 


rea outside the city limits may lie. The local 


bodies may be rural as. well as urban. In the case of major to wngroups, 
the planning area may cover a number, of municipalities and town/ 


notified area committees and these local: bpdies may not always be too 


eager or enthusiastic about the planning business. This difficulty 


could be partially met either by extending the municipal limits or by 


conferring ; upon the local body or the Improvement, Trust limited extra- 


erritcrial jurisdictian. It. will , however , be too complacent to assume 


that any of these three alternatives provides an easy solption. The 


moment municipal limits .are extended the newly incorporated rural aJfcas 


claim equivalent level of services which may not be feasible financially 
or administratively. So rural -Tirban tensions build up. If the city 
municipality is given powers pf control in the outlying areas, it 
becomes a case of rights without responsibilities which is not fair. 


If the outlying area is : declared; a controlled area,, control has to be 


exercised by, some authority,; If city municipality does, this t^ie above 


argument applies.., .Ii.not;,s.S(C^ a^'^borify Ijas to he created and fts 
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function coordinated with the .city iaunicipality 


There is also yet another difficulty. Bd-tb the municipality 


and the Improvement Trust are too subjectively involved in local affairs 
As such it is feared that sometimes they may be influenced by political 


considerations and by the pulls and pressures of various local 


nd vested. It is, therefore, felt that to 


interests - legitimate 


entrust the important function of preparing an overall city development 
plan to a municipal body or to an Improvement Trust may not be the right 


In fact, the agency preparing a comprehensive development plan, 


it is argued, must be such that it is able to work independently without 


in ary way being influenced, biased or prejudiced by outside pressures 


and influences. There is a lot of appeal in this argument and consensus 


of opinion seems to favour the, idea of creating an autonomous expert 


agency for preparing comprehensive city development plans outside the 


administrative control of the elected councils. Besides its being an 


independent organisation, its plan-preparation function inust prevail 


over the entire planning area irrespective of the formal city limits 


The setting up of such an independent body to prepare plans 
becomes inescapable in situations where jurisdictions of several local 
authorities are involved in the planning area. This independent body, 
which may be a Regional Planning Board or a regional unit of the State 


Planning Board, rausti howeyer., uiaintain a close liasion with the concerned 


•local bodies perhaps by giving them adequate representation on the 
; . Regional 'Board* ifeside prepairii^ comprehensive plans and coordinating 
i funcilbri* in pla*®iwg, "ihis Board may even undertake some 

create another -development 

agency f or the purpbse-.t > Developronfe of trunk ro’ads , ’ laying of trunk 
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services and disposal of sewage .etc. are sonie such activities which are 
for the benefit of several local authorities constituting the planning 
•area and can best be perforiaed by the overall bigger authority. For 
water supply etc. we may even have to have special purpose regional 
boards. 

If we concede the need for an independent planning organisation 
or board different from what we teve called the action or operating 
agencies, the second question, viz., that of the relationship between 
the planning organisation and the acticn/operating agencies and between 
the various operating agencies themselves, comes to the fore. By the 
very nature of its assignment, the overall planning agency or board 
cannot function in isolation or sitting aloof in an ivory tower. If it 
prepares a plan which has to be true ly "master" it must have a good 
system of two*way cominunication with all the action agencies - the action 
agencies feeding it with the information, data, schemes, plans estimates 
etc, which they possess and the planning agency communicating to them 
its own thinking, comments, suggestions ani proposals etc. The need for 
communication is also there as between the various action or operating 
agencies themselves because many issues may have to be settled between 
the concerned agencies before and after the planning authority has 
decided upon any neasuro cr policy. 

Since the planning authority has to bring the precise, partial 
or short-range plans of the action agencies into concert it may on a 
number of occasions have to revise, modify or even disapprove of some 
of their schemes or plans. On many occasioiB the planning agency may 
desire to change the order of priority or the phasing of the action 
agency’s plan or programae. All this means that the procedures for i jr ;. 
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^ , ■eoiamraiication, reviaw and revision must be suitably provided for. Also 

that the planning agency must be vested with adequate interpretative, 
directive and coordinative powers. In the light of these functions 
the planning authority has not only to be high powered but also a 
permanent one. These procedures and powers referred by us cahnot be 
determined by informal arrangements. These have to be provided for in 
the actsj rules and regulations. The Delhi Development Act does, in 
fact, vest the Delhi Development Authority with interpretative and 
I directive powers . But inspite of a fairly good Act which governs its 

working, even this Authority does not have sufficient powers to effect 
coordination with tte action or operating agencies functioning in the 


Unio n Territory of Delhi. This deficiency is, however, being met through 
informal arrangements. Informal arrangements work well only as long as 
the officials or office-bearers at the helm of the concerned organisations 
or agencies appreciate the need for and respond to coordimtive effort. 

It would not be wrong to say that the success of informal arrangements 



is largely dependent upon personal eqxmtions which, once personal 
factors go, amiss, become thoroughly unreliable! 

Another aspect in the process of plan-preparation which 
neither the planners nor the .administrators can afford to lose sight 




of relates to public participation 


A city development plan, like any 


other plan, is for the bettSitaent of tho community. Obviously, the felt 


i»eds and aspirations of the community, which the planners have to 
take into consideration, can be best expressed by the people themselves 


involves .eertaift r®«wlhttona, certain controls and a certain 
le . All: these tend, to restrict individual liberties even though 
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the restrictions and controls may he in the interest of tte coEBannity 
as whole . Whsit a plan proposes does affect' in a number of ways the 
c OEammity and the variovis interest groups that comprise it. If a. new 
road has to he laid or an existing one has to he widened or any area 
has to he changed from an existing use to another one, the private 
properties of a large nunher of individuals may he affected. These may 
have to he acquired and people rehoused somewhere else. It is, therefore, 
very necessary to prepare the community psychologically to appreciate the 
plan proposals and accept then in good grace. • 

The execution and implementation of plan, after it has been 
prepared, has tc go through certain democratic processes in some of which 
people's representatives accord Iheir sanction to plans, programmes and 
budgetary provisions therefor. With a view to make a plan express the 
needs and desires of the community so, that the people hasre a sense of 
identification ivith the plans and also with a view* to see that the 
plan would run a smooth course in the ; subsequent stages of its sanction 
and implementation it is extremely necessary in a democratic set up to 
take the people into full confidences •Administrators and plamiers engaged 
in the task of preparing plans would, therefore, he well advised to evolve 
procedures and arrangements through which participation by the community 
and various organisations and institutions like welfare organisations, 
colleges and universities-, '-newspapers, clubs, chambers of commerce and 
industry and trade unions etc, would he forthcoming. The town planning 
acts to provide that plans he put out for public objections. Personal 
hearings also are given to the objectors. ' This,- however, is hot enough 
and thq concept of public participation must be considerably widened to 
emble constructive ideas , 'suggestions and coianonts to fallow in and out 
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43f the planning organisation on a regular basis* doing so adiainis- 

trdtion^ of plans wili be much more smooth-sailing than is ordinarily 

■ the case . 

• ■■■ -'r j^fter a master or comprehensive city development plan has been 

•prepared , it must be approved and sanctioned. Unlike the process of 

■ plan— preparation where the work is of the nature of research and analysis, 

plah'^anctioning is k quasi— legislative act* Plan-sanctioning involves > 

in fact, a review of what the plan proposes and a decision about the 
choice of objectives. A comprehensive plan, as we noted earlier j 
comjjrises a hierarchy of subordinate plans belonging to a number of 
"action agencies." It, therefore, follows that plan- sanctioning hasto 
be done by a number of agencies at various levels so as to relate 
sanctioning with governmental responsibility. 

While the number of action agencies have to approve and sanction 
appropriate plans, no one agency can obviously sanction a plan which 
relates to a function or an area over which it has no jurisdiction. 

■ Needless to say, a plan which is applicable over the whole or more of 
the city or metropolitan planning area must be approved at that level. 

It follows that a comprehensive or master plan will require to he 
sanctioned by any agency which is hierarchically above the individual 
action agencies. To illustrate the point we may refer to the Delhi 
example* The Master Plan for Delhi is applicable to the -whole of the 
Union Territory. It was prepared and adopted by the Delhi Development 
Authority, Thereafter it was placed before the Government of India who 

yf.fitkiliy ’sanciiio^^ it. Within the framework of the Master Plan, subor- 
dinate or precise plans are being prepared by a number of agencies, 



the New Delhi Municipal ‘Coinnitte^ the Ministry cf .’Work; 


and Supply* In the States the master plans prepared or adopted oy tk 


mimipipalities or Imprcrvement Tyusts require to he finalilyi sanctioned 


hy , their State Goverriments, ' fhe' State /Gwernraent at its discretion 


modify j amend or revoke a plan 


•Another point to be noted is that i.f manj/ agenci 


own subordinate plans it becomes necessary to make sure that those 


sxfbordihate plans do not only cotifomr to the twerall plan but are well 


coordinated with each other in the matter of their priorities and 


phasing,. ' This condition necessitates two things: firstly that suitable 


SprocedurevS for inter-iagency comrannication and coordination shoxild be 


evolved, and sec ondiy that there should exist somebody at a level highe 


tten ttet of the action agencies so that it can obtain conformance and 


compliance from them. It also logically follows that such a body should 


be legally armed 'with powers to do so 


Even, thougti plan-sanctioning is a quasi-legislative act it has 


a major administrative eomptJhent'* in it. A good administration does not 


merely execute government policies huh indirectly shapes them through 
its analytical and advisory function. It places before the policy-makers 
an evaluation of the pros and cons of any draft policy. Since in a 
democratic structee plan-sanction may have to be obtained from legislativ 
bodies consisting of elected representatives of the people, it is 
extremely necesoary that the legislators or the councillors- are made 
:^lljy. aware of the planning jaroposals, their desirability and the various 
technical, social—andi econofflic considerations which have gone into thei r 
■ They■i^?b'.^^ll^ .be appriased of'the difficulties and complications 
that are likely to aPlse if a certain planning proposal is not accepted tty 
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^Planning proposals are not ad-hoc. Each planning proposal is 
indirectly related to various other planning proposals. Any major 
modification, non-acceptance or turning down of any one or' two 
planning proposals is apt to necessitate a series of changes in the 
various development policies, programuffis and schemes. • For instance 
an increase in the industrial area would necessi'tate cpmmehsurate 
increase in the residential counterpart and also in the programmes 
cpnperning public utilities. If the other consequential changes are 
not made imbalances will develop., On the other hand reduGing the 
industrial area my lead to weakening of the city’s economic base. It 
is thus highly desirable that the legislators or councillors who ulti- 
mately approve or sanction ihe plan are properly briefed so that they 
can take a balanced view, come to right decisions and appreciate their 
own responsibilities. And herein lies the vital, though difficult, 
role that administration is expected to play in the process of plan- 
sanctioning , viz . , that of proper briefing of policy-makers.: 

Now, coming to plan enforcement and plan implementation, the 
first question is. how city development, plans are actually enforced, 
executed and implenmnted? To take up enforcement first, > as we stated 
earlier, a plan implies certain regulations and , controls. Thus for 
example ribbon development along the highways has to be controlled. The 
change of use of land from the one prescribed in the plan has .not to 


be allowed. Open spaces and -vacant plots have to be sa-vhd from ly ing 
encroached upon by squatters. Checking of.. such undesirable activities 

to ensure deyelo^nt according to plan. 
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These regulations and controls have to be enforced otherwise tae plai 
would be violated and those very damages which it wauits to avoid will 
occur. In the enforcement of the plan the public authorities resort 
to licensing and police powers. Various regulations, bye— laws, and 
licenses are some of the measures through which enforcement is done. 

To tackle these and other problems', like unauth or i'se,d construction, 

. lihauthorised squatting etc. ,-,.;poHce powers have to .te invoked. The 
planning organisation and the operating' 'Agencies should eiisure that 

• ■t^'ieir enforcement machinery is; vigilant''ahd effective. It is always a 

good policy to stop al 1 ^ growth which is contrary to the provisions or 

directives of the plan and which if permitted will disturb the balance 
proposed to be acMeved. Otherwise, vested interests build up pressures. 
The unauthorised colonies are an example' of how, inspite- df their 
’j cow® /“P in violation of the laws, their removal bristles with 

political and administrative difficulties, 

... ■ . Plan implementation, is. something in which the public authorities 

play a more positive role. Here they execute or iisplement concrete 
works and schemes. As we .have already stated at 4e beginning, a plan 



is a set of programmes. Ppr ^,implerae,ntiirg the' city developmept plan 
the first important pre-re.q^isite is to' translate the. plad-proposals 
into precise concrete ,, vrorkable ^programmes'i This is done by compiling 
an. exhaustive list of all.jsublic works ahd capital improvements that 
the plan envisages over .the entire plan period. This list is known 
id planning parlance as,, the ."capital 'improvements pVograrmie" . In 
addition to the capital improvements programme., a "public service 
programme" is drawn iip. The ;cost and revenue implication of both .iiheee 
programmes are ip the ^nat^e^, of operating attid'maintenance expenditure'. 
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Another significant measTirg is to formqLlate a >” long-term reve me 
progyamme This revenue programme is formulateci by way of a tentative 
revenue policy and indicates the relationship of expenditure to revenues. 
Exercises made, along these lines provide. a broad idea of the financial 
implications of translating the plan proposals into concrete prograEmes 
over the entire plan period. It should be obvious that all the cost and 
revenue implications are based on many assuoptiops and the actual 
estimates may change if these as suinptions change. . 

As these programmes rebate to a long period which the city 
development plan covers, it becomes necessary to work out the priorities 
in these programmes and to cull out those items of capital improvements 
and public services which are immediately required to be executed and 
implemented^ This is done by drawing up a ’'capital budget" for a period 
of five or six years. Within the frane-work of this capital budget the 
various plan implementing agencies adopt the specific progracaaes concer- 


ning them and have the -financial sanctions therefor thSough their annual 
budgets. The capital improvement programme bripgs out the capital 
investments^ needed during the five or six years period and also the 
operating and maintenance expenditure and revenues . against them. If 
the capital budget shows any deficit, it has also to indicate the ways 


and means or the changes in the tax, loans and othPr^ revenue resources 
which will he necessary to raise the requisite financial , resources to 
implement the programmes. Needless to say, that in drawing up a capital 
budget utmost care has to be taken to, evolve a prograpiBK, which will be 
realistic and within the Capacity of the eperonity; • 

in ibe Indian context there is an importaTifc factor which we 



ntentioned earlier and which we must reiterate. It is the important 
. JPact that We teve Five Year Plans for the economic and social devolopnjeat 
of the country. Since urban development is a part and parcol of naticnal 
economic developmentj it ■ is vital that the city development plans a,re 
linked up with the State and National Five Year Plans . This is not 
a yery difficult thing to do. ' All that is needed is to mafe the capital 
■budget conform to National and State economic planning objectives and. 
priorities and then link it up with the State Five Year, Plan jS) that it 
beobEffis an integral, yet distinct, part of the State FIto Year Plan. 

In this connection we may mention that the, Planning Coimaiss ion has 
already directed the State Governments to prepare fop the Urban areas, 
'especially those which have a population of one lakh , or morey city 
development programme and integrate them with .State and National Five 
X9,ar Plans . ' 

. • .1 The city development programmes that the Planning Coiomission 

actually desires can well be based on the types of "capital budget" 
we have discussed. Once this is done the problem of financial resources 
would be considerably relieved because any city development programme 
would consist of a number of public works or,; public services wiuch are 
actually a function of some existing agency or, the . other. . To cite a 
few example: the establishment of a hospital fn.'a ci% may be the 
job of the '.State Medical Department; the establishment and running of a 
higher sec.oadarj^ school my be the legitimate function of the State 
Education Department; the city municipality ia, concerned with water 
supply, sewerage and drainage and sanitation, primary education, internal 
roads, parks and ga,f dens , fire fighting etc. etc., the Improvement Trust ; ^ , 
or the Housing Boai^ my W concern d' w^^ acquisition, develop^ni 'ark , : 
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disposal of land and the constraction of dwellings for residential 
purposes. For carrying out these functicais all the agmcies have already 
a certain established budgetary and financing pattern. Some of these 
. functions are financed out of the general budget but a najority of 
thea are carried oat as Five Yeaf Platt projects or schemesi For a 
nuiaber of projects and services the Central and the State Govemmente 
are already distributir^ certain tyi)es of grants and loans. Thus for 
eaample'for the water supply and sewerage scheiae there is the Health 
.Ministry's National Water Supply and Sanitation Programnffi. For slum 
clearance the Ministry of Works, housing and supply provides; certain 
loans and grants to the State Governice nts and local authorities. For 


national highways the State governraents get, some subsidy from the Centre, 
Similarly expansion of medical and educational services are being 
financed as parts of State Five Year Plans. \Vhat we are driving at 



by citing all these examples is to emphasise the point that once 
coordination is established between all these action or operating agencies 
and the content , phasing and timing of the programmes have been agreed 
upon by them, the question of financial resources, .as well as of 
administration and implementation of the programmes > becomes something 
very practicable. Besides the revenue that is available through coordina- 


tion of plan and budget outlays ^ revenue, can be raised for plan- 



implementation from land acquisition, development charge, conversion fees 
and ceases etct 


Must not, however, be construed to, give an .impression 
that _ with al’l this achieved there will he nothing to worry about the 
fiimncihl ' ■ ifesources^ Iii _fact, even with all thi^ coordination of the 


*ajid'*;plah—otrtte there wi-11 still be 
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tHe major burden of implementing 

:the pity djeyplnptifjnt programme ,■ to- raise additional- resoarces, especially 
; to ipeet the recurring maintenance and operating expenditures \diich 
.. cannot ibe-, subsidised. Mobilisation of additional resources also becoiaes 


ttecessar-y to finance those items which iady be xirgently needed by the local 
urban community but v/hicbx, because - Of not falling :in ;State or National 
Plan priorities, my not be entitled to any assistance from the higher 
governments* The local municipality ivi 11, therefore , have to make a 
serious effort to raise resources. How the ' lo o-l- bodies should do th^.s 
constitutes a full subject in inself. It may, however, le mentioned 
that they do so hy improving their pr oj»erty- tax base , and by rationalising 
the Tates of service taxes and charges. Most of the miuiicipal ser; ices 
at present are either showing losses or are just able to break even. 

In,; a developing economy this policy has to change and the service taxes 
and charges need to be revised. Ati impediment in doing so is the advocacy 
by some persons that the municipal services must not make profit hut 
follow a np-rprofit no-loss policy. This argument does not hold water 
in an economic situation like purs.’ In the interest of rapid economic 
development w;e have to see that- more resonrPes are- created and ploughed 
back.. Furthermore, the mking ol profit by a -pub-ric' authority cannot be 
equated .vxth a pn^rate individual or firsa raking -prof it. Profits of 
public authority are, applied -for geijerarl- ; community trelfare, The 
municipalities should also try to raise revenues- by unSbf taking activities 
like, construction of , mrkets, .shepping,^a^^^^^ parking places, cinema 
halls, houses- for rental purposes., and- similW-abti^^^ Jftthicipal 

financial «i^iaiirlstration p]Uft,.,bc..tonad up,- so’ that -the of. 
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revenues do not pile up and easteful expenditures are avoided,. And 
Finally, the prograuanes that the city municipality wishes to include 
in the city development programme must he such that they will generate 
revenue surpluses after the programme have been, implemented,. These 


programuBs may consist of schemes which have short gestation period 
and yield revenue quickly. Such schemes will save a lot of money on 
interest payment. All this means that built-in revenue potential should 
be introduced in municipal programmes executed as a part of city 
development plans. 

A big problem in plan implementation is one of adminis- 


trative coordination.. The number of agencies which in fact implement 
plans is much more than those which prepare and sanction them.. Even 
wi hin a given organisational unit there may be a multiplicity of 
implementing agencies. For example within the Delhi Municipal 
Corporation' there are three public undertakings,, namely, Delhi Eletixity 
Supply Undertaking, Delhi Transport Undertaking and Delhi Water Supply 



and Sewage Disposal Undertaking. The question of coordination and 
of organisational relationships, therefore, becomes much more crucial, 
complex and complicated in the stage of plan implementation. The need 
for inter-agency and intra-agency coordination assumes special signifi- 
at this stage also because implementation is the end of the cycle and 

mistakes committed at this stage are bound to he costly as they cannot 
he corrected. 


. ' . , The procedural requirements for effective plan implemen 

takonare, as the Delhi ifester Plan rightly observes, more extensive 
and exacting 'than the ones required for plan preparation' and sanction, 

-Ihis is ^ — .... - : 
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■ pliasingv material and financial’ resources, staffing and other organisa- 
tional and- administrative requirements . Besides the need for an 
organisation triiich can oversee the entire development functions, this 
cverall coordinati-i^ a^hdy, if ih has to be effective, must be vested 
- mth certairi powers -to ensure coordination in the formulation of programmes 

and also in their execution and impleiientation. Such an cverall 

coordinating agency should also have the powers of evalnating tl.e progresa 
. of .plan-implementation. At present such an overall coordinating agency 
does not seem to te functioning anyw'here. To a certain extent W 
deficiency. may be met- once the city development programmes become an 
organic part of the State Five Year Plans. In that event the overall 
coordinating function may perhaps be performed by the concerned State 
Governments. In this context we may suggest that there should be in 
every State a State PI anning Board to advise the go-vernnent on problems 
of urban development plan-coordination and,^ 

^vspexdis--^f_plan-4mpl^ ^here necessary, for some aspects of 

p3an-impiementation also. Nothing short of this may mee't the requirements 
• of sound planning and dfeveidpcffi’ht. ' ' ' ■ 

Before we conclude we must briefly touch upon another 
aspect of the planning process. As mentioned earlier, planning is a 
ontiDunm, a ceaseless prooess of peparlng, sanctioning and implementing 
plans. The plans prepared- at any ttae try to o,mryago the derelopments 
over the futnre. The planning proposals are based on a large number 
of assumptions as regards the' grWof Spulation, rate of migration, 
nature of economic resouro,.. i: 

ntc. . As plans are mpymenteyA,tos«„y;-Otas^ certain- propr^-s get : 

materialised whe- - ■' '■ ’ ’ ' 
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often some bottlenecks like the availability of building materials, 
delays due to litigation, failure on the part of City Councils to budget 
adequate expenditure for plan programmes may arise i The National or 
State government policies and priorities may change. Science and 
technology may create as many problems as it solves. All these develop- 
ments cannot be reasonably anticipated at the time of plan-formulation, 
it, therefore, beccases necessary to review the city development plan 
periodically and revise it in the light of the changed context. The 
review and revision’ of the city development plans may be undertaken after 
a period of five, seven, or at the most , ten years . The town planning 
acts provide for a certain procedure to affect the required revisions. 

At this point it' is necessary to mention that ■while on the one hand 
there should be no rigidity about making minor changes in a plan, at the 
same time it is also necessary to see that for major modification or 
re'Vision the procedure prescribed is not such that a plan can be revised 
‘ easily to meet the whims and caprices of vested interests or pressure 
groups. The revised plan once again goes round the Same cycle of plan 
preparation, sanctioning and implementation which we have discussed 
extensively. 
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lAND S?EClTIilTl8N -M iBBAN DSLII 

■ ■ ■- V ■ ■ ’■ ■■ ■* by . 

Ashish Bose, Ph.D. 

Nature of Our Study ‘ : ... .... 

At the instance of the National Buildings Organisation, Ministry 
ofi Works, . Housing and ■■Supply we took up "A study of speculative prices 
, , of urbaii land in 'Belhi.'- Before ' we could' arrive at the speculative 
element in land, prices, we had necessarily to study the working ©f the 
iirban land market in Delhi. For obvious reasons, • most people are very 
re luctant to part with data on land transactions. The official records 
are unreliable on account of the widespread practice of under reporting 
land prices to dodge taxes. Besides, many of these transactions are 
carried on in black ^money and consequently in utmost secrecy. : Our investiga- 
tion into land prices, therefore, proved to te a formidable task calling for 

very unorthodox methods of data .collection. At times it looked as if 

it -would be impossible to collect' any data by routine methods of investi- 
gation,- We of ten posed as a prospective buyer of land to get a first- hand 
knowledge of the land market. There were many things which we "could not 

verify; for example, allegati..ins of widespread municipal corruption 
Eade by several responsible persons. 

Due to the raultiplicity of municipal and other organisations 
and departed.nta aaaociated , th land aaguisition, land developaent, land 
aales, levy of taxea, : et.c . , f™,^ that at appeared to be a sinple 

task involving copying ^ of data fror. records' »as in tact a »st difficnlt 
task. , B,e practice of needless secrecy in 'rany ol the Governr^nt departents 
engas-ed in land transactions, .was anot her hnrdle . We mm fortunate, 

however, ulticately ^ .getting access to nost governrent records. : 


¥e Eust also mention here that the simplest things turned out 
to be most difficult,. For 'example, in spite of our best efforts we 
could not get an up-to-date map of urban Delhi showing all the coionies— 
authorised as well .as unauthorised. Most of the availaole maps are 
hopelessly cut , of datt. We had to take recourse to prsonal visits to 
the sprawling colonies in all directi cns of Delhi, Or take for example, 
da'ta on the number of houses built every year - authorised as well 
as unauthorised, iigain no data were available on this and even in 
regard to appr oved constructions, the data were not consolidated at one 
place and one had to visit:, several zonal offices to get the data. We 
teve already mentioned the limitations of data on sale of land. The 
prevalence of two isets of prices - one in white money and the other in 
black money - raise several methodological issues in calculations of 
net returns -on investn^nt in land. The same is true of the' "true cost 
of house construction and the calculations on returns on housirg* 

In. view of all these, dif ficulties of data collection on a 
reliable basis , our stud;;^ is at host only an exploratory study , are 
more than convinced that undsr the prevailing circumstances, any 
diagnoistic study of land priees calls for tremendous effort, ingenuity, 
skill and expertise and perhaps, this explains why there is hardly any 
technical study on iirhan land, prices in Indian cities. In the absence 
of such studies we have emotional rhetoric , philosophical^ condemnation 
of speculation' as an anti-social activity -without going into the 
economics of the land, market, al 1 mnner of suggestions for 'mopping 
up unearned increpBnts^ without an understanding of the modus operand! 
of ,the specalatcrs,; profiteers and tax-dod'gers. Be commending new taxes 
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is A 03 S difficult than plufjging legal and fiscal loopholes. li!h '0 can deny 
that the speculator is smarter than the tax collector? 

The study of land prices is indeed a. difficult area of research 
and it is only in recant years that technical studies on the subject 
have ■.:een undertaken even in the developed countries. In India, there 
is hardly any rigorous study of land prices. However, the Town and 
Country Planning' Organisation is mking seric^ls attempts to study land 
prices and policies. But we cannot help observing that the general 
thinking as reflected in the writings of scholars and laymen alike , in 
the utterances of politicians and administrators, in the enunciation of 
land policy in the Five Year Plans and the, deliberations of various 
CoKiDJittees and Coranissions is , that speculation is the most important 
cause of rise, in land, prices. But there is not enough evidence produced 
to substantiate this viewpoint , 

During cur investigation, we came across diametrically opposite 
views on the causes of the steep rise in land prices in Delhi, The 
official viewpoint was that speculators and profiteers were responsible 
for the steep rise in land prices which was completely out of proportion 
to the rise in the general price level. On the other hand, the 
colonisers’ view j^oint was that since the land freeze in 1959 brought 
about by the Delhi Development .Authority through its 'large scale 
acquisition, development and disposal of land scheme', the Government 
has been the biggest profiteer and the policy of land auctions of 
fabulous prices has resulted in the high prices of land in Delhi. In 
fact, the colonisers maintain that no private company could ever make 
the huge profits on sale of land which the Delhi Development Authority 
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This coatroversy icsiaj di at ely plunged us into an aesessiaent of 
the Governpent ’ s land policy, especially since 1959. Thus the linking 
of land prices with land policy became inevitable. Another aspect whica 
was brought out very prominently during our investigation was the 
emergence of a phenomenon which is far more sinister than land spectilation ~ 
the mushroon growth of unapproved colonias and the wasteful ’ir ban sprawl 
all around Delhi, This spraxrl and the greatly enhanced cost of urban 
infra-structure has a direct bearing on the development cost of land ancL 
ultimately on the price of land. 

Thus, our original terms of reference, namely, study of speculative 
prices were found inadequate from the methodological point of view and 
we had necessarily to work on a wider canvas. An examination of the 
Government’s land policy in its historical perspective became absolutely 
essential and so also an investigation into the disturbing phenomenon of 
the proliferation of unauthorised colonies. 

What is Land Stseculation 

It is difficult to arrive at a precise definition of land 
speculation. In a Bombay case (Dhusabhai Pdabhai vs. Sp. Land Acquisition 
Officer, Ahmedabad, 1959), the judge observed: ■ ^ 

"If a person desires to acquire land or settle down in a place which 
Is full of promise for ue/eloxxment, the desire could not be condemned 
as a maro speculative desired There could be nothing uni’eal or undesi- 
rabla about it. If the knov'ladge that acquisition by the Government is 
imminent raises the tone of the itarket and gives impetus to the market, 
a new market rate would, be created and the transaction would be governed 
by 1 liat rate. It would be too dangerous a proposition to lay down and 
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too unfair a come nt on humn impulses to generalise and stigmatise every 
transaction of sale entered into after the market had risen as a specu- 
lative transaction or demonstration o'f a profiteering tendency of a 
human mind*" 

In other words, a mere rise in the price of land should not be 
equated with speculation. The motive behind the land transaction is an 
important element in determining whether or not a particular transaction 
is speculative. In a study of land speculation in the U.S./i. , Allen 



Bogue and Margaret Bogue define a speculator as follows;- 

"... the word is used as it was in the newspapers of the Middle 
West during the mid and late nineteenth century , where generally 
■ it denoted an individual who purchased large acreages of un- 
improved land, intending to sell after land values had risen 
sufficiently to make their sale remunerative and who was not 
interested in working the land as a personal enterprise or in 



' building up a long-term tenant estate. Motivation becomes 
crucial, therefore, in identifying the, speculator. But the 
student cannot always discover this . He is reduced to classi- 
fying as speculators those land-holders whose motives he can 

■ ■ • ■■■■■ ■ • ? ■ ■ ■ 

disccsver to have been speculative and those idio in all or in part of their 
land operations behaved in the same way as the members of the first 


group 


study Bogues consider the speculator as ”a type of ipvestbr". 
Apart from motivation, in' order to classify a land transaction 


V.G. Hamachandran, The Law of land Acqtiisition a: 

Third Edition, Lucknow, 1905, p,495, 

Allan G, Bogue and Margaret Bettie •. Bogue "Prof i 
Land Speculator . -The . dourhar' of Bconoiait . Histor 
1957* '.■nil ,■ ■ ■■ 
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as speculation, it is necessary to consider the area of land iinrolved. 

In recent statistical study of land speculator profits in the U,S.A», 

Robert P. Swierenga defines speculltors as. "individuals who entered one 

3 ■■■’■• " ' ' 

thousand acres or nore of Cong-ress land." 

Mr.K.A. EamsubraEaniaia, foriaer Director of the Town and Country 
Planning Organisation of the Governaent of India in his study of urban 
land prices points ait : 

"For the phenonienal increase in the price of land in and around 
the urban areas the most important reason is speculation. 

But curiously enough, in the very next sentence he maintains? 

"The scarcity of land in relation to the demnd, especially, 
in the face of rapid urbanisatiQ)ilias created a sellers' market 
in land,"^ 

Now these are two sets of factors and it is not clear from 
Mr .Bamasubramaniain * s study why speculation and not the shortage of 
land is the most important reason for high laiHl prices. 

A similar viewpoint is expressed by Mr.J.P. Sah, of the Town and 
and Country Planning Organisation in a recent paper: 

"The sky-rocketing of urban land values unrelated to any 
perceivable economic factors is largely explained by speculation 

3. Robert P, Swierenga, ’Land Speculator "Profits'? Reconsidered: Central 

Iowa as a Test Case', The Journal of Economic History, Vol.XXVI, 

■ ■ : ;Np.l,::,K&.tch,;' I960, :|)p. i-28, : ; . ; . 

4, KJl. Earaasubramaniam, "Steep rise in the Valnes of Urban Land", 

■ Yoj ana Jan . 26 , 1966 » : / 

6, j.P, Sab. "Land policies for •urban and regional development in the 
countries bf the ECAFE Regibh’’ . Paper for -ECAEE Seminar, Nagoya, 
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Yet in the -yery next sentence Mr.Sah mentions a perfectly valid economic 

factor to explain the high land prices# He 'says* 

"In the absence of adequate investment opportunities in the productive 


sectors, finance capital-earned and unearned, finds real estate a 

lucreative business*.'*^ 

If investment in land offers higher returns than most other 
forms of investment, a legitimate field of enquiry woula be why this 
is' so. Where is the element of speculation if an investor knows for 
certain that returns on investment in land are high? Far from risk- 


taking he ?;ould consider such investment as the most secure form of 



VfaAhanics of Land Development and Land Prices! T wo Case Studies 

Historically speaking, there are three distinct periods from 
the poirfc of view of land development and house construction in Delhi, 


1947-b 1955 which was marked by massive Govemmental programmes 
for refugee rehabilitation; ; 

1955-1959, a peric^ of boom fox private land development, 
companies and house construction; and 

1959-1967, characterised by the land freeze in 1959, a steep 
rise in land prices, and tte emergence of a large number of 


We shall hot go into the details of refugee rehabilitation 
colonies. The development of 'these colonies was not strictly dictated 
by economic considerations but by humanitarian consideratiors. ^ and 
large j the Government did succeed in meeting the tremendous challenge 
of providing shelter to- lakhs of uprooted people consequent upon the 


Partition of India in 1947 
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Turning to the second period y we find that tiie private colonisers 
also did succeed by and largh' in. meeting a jart of the growing demand y 

for housing in Delhi* The price at which these .companies sold land was 
by no means exhorbitant; it ranged from Bs.lO to Es.20 per sq.yard and 
even this money was collected in instali«nts* The major weakness of these 
colonising ccmpanies was their deficiency and inadequate arrangement in 
regard to the urban infra— structure like filtered water supply, sewerage, 
electricity, etc. In several areas j there was a period of transition 
when the coloniser disappeared from the picture and the municipal corpora- 


tion had yet to appear on the scene thus resulting in great hardships to 



the residents' of these new colonies 


The third period, however, has, very, few success stories. The 
land prices have risen very steeply during this period and the overall 


picture is one of disorganisation and anarchy in regard to land develop- 


ment, The established private colonisers virtually went out of business 


from 1959 when the large-scale acquisition, development and disposal of 


land scheme was introduced. They were, however, replaced by a new set 


of coloiii sers specilising in illegal sales of land, notified under Section 


4 of the land Acquisition Act 


In order to appreciate more fully ilie mechanics of urban land 


development and land prices in Delhi, we shall' present a case study of a 


SjUcces.sful colonising company which operated mostly in the period 1955-59 
and then a case study of a colonising company in the mostrenent period 


i,e, after the large-«cale acquisition of land scheme was introduced 


Case Study of X Conmov ' 

* This company was established by a groip of persons whose common 

interest in land /transactions, previous ex|.)erience in handling such 

transactions, their governmental contacts and ready money combined to give 

them a good start. And this company did succeed in a big way. It made 

big profits both through purchase of raw land and sale after development 

and also through capital appreciation of their reserved plots. But there 

is no basis to doubt that the company was started as an honest business 

proposition to take advantage of the sudden increase in demand for land 

and housing after the PaStition of India, And X company did make a 

positive contribution in relieving the housing shortage in Delhi which 

became acute after; the War and Partition of India. The X company developed 

several residential colonies. We shall discuss here only one colony - 

Y colony. The sitting of this colony depended on the availability of 

undeveloped land on the outskirts of the city, in an area where agricul- 

,tural conditions wore not favourable. The land was under cultivation 

and was sold to the company by the land owners direct and also through 

agents. The usual practice was to give a 2 per cent commission on such 

transactions, -So the real estate agents became active and they took 
in ■ ■ 

the initiative in/forming the company about the availability of raw land* 

Thp company bought land mostly chrough one or two brokers but problems 

c-ropped up when the owners of small pieces of land lying between different 

plots of land bought loy the company refused to part with their land, 

..The company, fina Ify managed, to get these ^l^rcels of land by offering 

a higher price than was, paid for the rest of the land. There were 

■occasions, which respited in,. litigation but the company invariably eatered 

into a compromise by paying a higher price to the la,ndowner. In this 



Interestirgly enough j- plots were sold as soon as the land was 
acquired froB the Zanindars and often, even before such lands were legally 
transferred to the ' company* A blue— print for the colony was prepared and 
municipal sanction obtained a,n:l the plots were sold regardless of the 
stage of 'development of the culony, A , commission of 2 per cent was 
off ered to all brokers wiio got customers for the company. Even the 
regular employees of the company were entitled to this commission they 

succeeded in getting some customers.,. 

All thesG transactions -were strictly Cash transactions. According 
to the rules of the company} a purcha.ser of , any plot could transfer it 
twice before the actual legal registration. Thus a plot caild be sold 
three tines be 'fore it was finally registered. The price of land went up 
every time it was sold but the profits were immediately and automatically 
converted into black money and in fact most of these transactions were 
conducted only-through black money. In the records of the company, resales 
were just transfers, the declared price of land remaining the same. Thus 
even before the birth of the colony, b ig money was made by pe bp le through 
the complete evasion of all taxes on the prof it s on the sale of land. 

It is .interestiDg to note that the company did not claim any 
shajre in the prcfits made by its customers on account of resale of land 
upto 3 times ’sefore actual regis'oraPion, The company seemed to be 
satisfied wit Is its i.own profit and permitted customers to make windfall 
profits as a sort of inducement to them to buy land. It is also worth 
noting here that when the company sold theF land, land prices in 'Delhi were 
not high and the. company, for that matter nobody, 'could foresee the 
tremendous rise in land prices from 1959 onwards - an increase of 800 
to 1000 per cent in eight or nine years. Looking back, one would think 




a tremendous opportunity of making; .speculative 

that the company lost a tremenut 

profits. Ho«ver, investigation has .revealed tint X conpany did 

adopt a policy of canlions and nild specnlation by cornering sone plo s 

1 T 4 -ai ' TiTii’ hpfor© disc.tiss 

of land which they called reserved plots. But be 

d.. 4- +ho nom-,! nr of its of this company i 

aspect, we shall estimate the normal roil 

Normal Profit on land Develop^^^i. 

The X company developed several residential colonies and the 

, , -nr. htild namely, establishment costs and 

over head costs are put unrier one hea.l, nar-W, 

it is not possible to get separa-te data for each colony. However, 
accoring to the conpany's version the d.velop«.nt costs of a typical 

colony (developed around 1956) are as follows: 

- . ■ ' C'Ost pex . 




Land acquisition 
Development costs 
Administrative & other expenses 


Sale price ■ 

Profit 

Bate of profit (roughly) 


Total 


as.4*00 ■ 

Bs.8.00 

Es»3.00 

i Es.15.00 .. ■ 

Bs.20.00:. 

Rs.5,00 

33.3 peji cent 


However, our own assessment of the cost 'structu^ is as follows: 


Land acquisition 
Developi 3 snt cost 
/idministrative expense s 


■ Sale pricey 
Profit 

: late of profit (r cugbly ) 


Total 


Bs.2.00 • ■ 

Es.7.00 • ■ 

Be, 1,00 

Es.10,00 

Es ,20.00 
Es, 10.00 
100 per cent 


gSn&eulati Qa Pr of its on^: L 

iixyest i 6 atipri:::ih;to;thd;:: modus, cper 

of speculation adopted by this company revealed the following: 




,A nmober of plots were reseryed by the company from the very 


beginning and they were not sold. The company would, of course, deny any 


hey insist that the plots were reserved in^ the 


follows 


•comers 


plots tukes place on the basis of the blueprint and not after actual 


demarcation on land. Sometimes the area of plots already sold falls short 


after actual demarcation. This creates complications later. So normally 


the company keeps both the corner .plots reserved in every row. Sometimes 


fter actual demarcation the area turns out to be larger than on the 


blueprint. In such cases the surplus land is left with the company. These 


reserved plots are naturally sold at the market price and not at the 


price. The company maintains ■that such profits are helpful in 


meeting losses on account of unexpected delay in the development of colonies 


For example, it was expected that according to their 'plan, one of their 


colonies was to be completed in foior years but actually' it took six 


years. The plots were sold ph the basis of the earlier expectation 


Thus the sale of reserved plots at much higher prices later made good 


the additional expenditure on account of the delay by two years. All this 


may be good logic but our finding is that the idea behind 'reserved 


plots’ was cautious speculation. Our estimate of speculation profits 


for, one of the colonies is as follows 


Number of reserved plots kept by the company 


Roughly at the rate of 300 sq.yards per plot, total 
area reserved 


Cost of development at the rate of Es.io/-per sq.yd 
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Original sale price at the rate of Rs.20/- per sq»yd, Rs. 12, 00, 000 


Normal profit 

Current market price — Rs»l75/—per square yd. 

Less original price 

Gross speculation profit • 


Rs.6,00,000 


Hs, 1,05, 00, 000 
Bs. 12, 00, 000 
Bs, 93, 00, 000 


The calculation of the net return per rupee on speculation must 
take note of (i) the period of waiting and (ii) the loss of interest at 
compound rate for the money blocked. In the case of this particular 
colony, the period of waiting was roughly 8 years and the market rate of 
interest is from 10 to 12 per cent per annum. Even if all these calcu- 
lations are done, the fact remains tliat the rate of speculation profit 
was very high - well over 150 per cent per year; 

Thus, an initial investment of rupees six lakhs brought about 
a normal profit of rupees six lakhs and speculation profit of rupees 
ninety-three lakhs or a total of rupees ninetynine lakhs or about 
rupees one crore in the course of eight years or so. The rate of profit 
thus is fabulous but what is more important is that on account of the 
well-known methods of tax evasion much of this profit is tax free. The 
actual price of land declared at the time of registration is a very modest 
figure which has no relevance to the market price. 

Declared land prices are only a fraction of the actual land 
prices and our estimate i s that about 70 to 80 per cent of the profits 
on the sale of land are not declared and therefore escape taxes. Thus 
if out of the speculation profits of' Rs, 93 lakhs , 70 lakhs have gone 
-undeclared,- this amount . should be» really taken as nr of it after deducting 
tax. In view of the prevailing tax structure, one can calculate what 



ana 1 


fter 


nto account for calculating the return on speculative imrestiaent 


) the rate of return iirould be 


fantastic 


'e must hasten to add here that too much should not 


iointed out earlier in order that 


be read from this succes 


culation has an impact on land prices, the number of plots and 


involved must be 


the case here. We have, also come across individual 


speculators who buy two plots of land at a time , sell one plot when the 
land unices go up, invest the money to build a house on the remaining 


buying more plots of land and 'Conoinue this process of multiplying money 


But it is doubtful if such inveBtroe lit in land and housing can be called 


speculation and even if it yere , so , the total impact on the urban land 


prices is only marginal, no laatter how rewarding such transactions may 


be for the individual buyers and sellers of land 


The Emergence of Unauthorised Colonies 


Ever since the Partition of Ind i a and the sudden 


influx of refugees from PaKistan, squatting on Government lands was 


on the increase^ This is a problem in itself but our object here is to 


draw attention -to the proliferation of unauthorised colonies ever since 


the land ffeeze took place in 1959 


Whole colonies have been built without any municipal 


sane ti an and complete disregard of municipal regulations. One can 


understand unauthorised construe ti CHS in big cities which go unnoticed ’ 
but how can c«ie explain the emergence of whole colonies which are unau- 
thorised? And such colonies are not by the dozen but by hundreds. 

Our insrestigation into the mechanics of unauthorised 
colonies has brought to our notice a whole range of malpractices: 
municipal corruptionj political nepotism and above allj plain and simple 
swindling® 

The public authorities cannot possibly plead ignorance. 
Under their very eyes hundreds of these colonies have sprung up over the 
last six years. And it must not be forgotten that the land freezein 
1959 was sought to be enforced for the orderly implementation of the Delhi 
Master Plan, 

Case Study of an Unauthorised Colony 

We shall briefly describe the modus operandi of 
colonisers selling land in unauthorised colonies. A typical advertisement 
selling such land runs as follows: 

7, Colony: Buy freehold land at throw-away prices Rs.2/- to Rs.is/- 
per square yard. Residential colony within five minutes walk from 
the main road. Visit tte site. Free transport provided. 

A typical coloniser of this type buys agricultural 
land from villagers on the outskirts of the city, does a superficial 
levelling of the land, puts bricks on all four sides to demarcate the 
land, puts chalk lines to demarcate the plots, gets a Simple blue— print 
(very often not on scale) prepared for the colony, hires a tent, a 
table’ with a glass— top, half a dozen chairs and puts up a placard 
indicating the name of the colony. He then pitches his tent puts his 
table and chairs in front, the blue-print under the glass top of the 





table and he is ready for business^ He also hires a taxi to fetch 
customers. The sales are brisk, for the prices are fantastically low 
compared to the prevailing market rates of land in Delhi. 

The office clerks, the school teachers j the small 
traders and the like are all attracted — they dream of building their 
own house in Delhi and get out of the clutches of the landlord. When they 
buy the land., they are given receipts, the transaction is even registered 
and a stamp duty paid and the purchaser returns home greatly satisfied 
with the world. Perhaps it is his life-tisKS savings which: he has 
invested in the land. ‘ , . 

VeSy soon his troubles begin. He learns that the 
colony where he has bought land will get no water, sewerage' connection 
or electricity. Because the plan for the colony did not have the prior 
approval bx the Ivfunicipal Corporation, Very often he learns that he 
cannot even build a house on his plot because the area df Z Colony is in 

fact not a residential area. 

, he ; 

■^Vhy did/not foresee all these difficulties? Well, 
the average buyer of this type of land does not know the impliciions of 
the land acquisition act and the Delhi tonic ipal Act and so on. 

But suppose one knew all this, what happens then? 

•fell, v.e ^o3Gd as a p&utntial ba\er and visited Z Colony. The following 
conversation took place: “fe; Is yofir land not ‘covered by the Land 
Acquisition Order 1959? Coloniser: Yes, but all land in Delhi is covered 
by this order. You see, only Section' 4 of the Land Acquisition Act has 
been applied and this is the opportunity to buy land in Delhi, Once 
Section 8 is a^libd it wifi be diifficuii. (it may be noted that Section 4 
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’"of the Land Acquisition Act of 1894 refers to the intention of the 

puhlic authorities to acquire land while Section 6 refers to the actual 
acquisition of land after paying compensation). 

We: Do yoxi have water supply in your colony? 

•Coloniser; It will come eventually. Meanwhile you can put handpumps. 
We: What about electricity? 

Coloniser; The nearest electric post is just half a mile away. It is 
bound to come to our colony. 

We: What about drainage? 

Coloniser: There is so much of open land all around. Drainage is no 


problem. 

We; Have yoh got the plan of the colony approved by the lAinicipal 
Corporation? 

Coloniser: Not yet. But v/e will get the approval. Mr. X who as you 
know is an inf luential 'Wan has bought land in our colony and he will 
see to it that the plans are passed. 

We; Can I build a house straightaway if I buy the Land? 

Coloniser; Of course. And you should hurry up. Once a large number 
of houses are built, this colony will be regularised. 

We; But don H you think all this is illegal? 

Coloniser;. But v/hat can wu dt>? Land is selling at Bs.200/- a square 
yard in Delhi. We are offering you land for only Hs.io/- per squen-e yard. 

■Interestingly enough, the Municipal Corporation 
charges house tax on unauthorised houses also and the owners of 
unauthorised houses are more than eager to pay the house tax and produce 
the receipt, as. evidence df their bonafi^es. And such is the provision 
of law that during registratioii of transfers of land, there is absolutely 
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no atteiapt niade to verify if the land transaction has taken place in an 

authorised colony or in an unauthorised colony. To the innocent what 

greater proof can there be of his title to the land . than a valid regis- 
tration of the land transfer in a court of law?,, 

, investigations to also came across downright 

fradulent practices. For example, there were several cases when the sam 
plot of land was sold to 5 or 6 persons and also duly registered under fal 
plot numbers, etc. Often the customers were shown agricultural land with 
crops standing .diich did not even belong to the coloniser with the result 
that when the purchaseroi land with a valid registration receipt went 
to claim his plot of land, he «,s driven out by the lando«.er. On the 
production of the receipt, the customer was asked to go to the Court 

and complain. Csually, suoh land transactions are brisk and the coloniser, 
completely disappear after selling the land. 


Cost of acquiring 3 acres of agricultural land 
at the^rate, of Es.5,000 per acre ■ 

Cost of levelling 

Hire of tent, table, chairs, etc. 

Free tSansport 

Miscellaneous , ■ - 


12,000 sq. yards 
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In fairnees to the 'ttmlcip d Corporation « must say that- 
the Corporation iid »arn the public against such unscrupulous colonisers 
tbrougb heating of drums, public notices, cinema slides and nsuspaper 



tiBaiithorised colonies, 


For the 


colonisers the profits are fabulous. For the buyer 


also the rates are fantastically cheap. after all, people have to 

live eomenhero. Population is increasing fast, migrants are growing in 
™.„ber. The D.D.A. has frosen the land and whatever land they developed 


took vears and years and even then much of it was auctioned at very high 



prices and ttic plots which were allotted by draw of lota could not p s 
meet the growing demand for housing. In desperation, the poor and 
adddle-olass people of Delhi bought land in unauthorised colonies and 

built nnautborlsed structures by the thousands. 

It must bo noted, however, that a large number of persons 

bought laud in unauthorised colonies in spite of their knowledge ttrat 
their land might be Ecquired by the Government under Section 6 of the 
Land Acquisition Act and in that event the compensation paid would be 
Es.2 to 3 per sq.yard and on. the . face of it, therefore, it was not 
worthwhile paying Rs.lO or 12 per sq. yard for such land. Here the 
motive mo suecnlati on. They just took the risk - if somehow land 

on under section 4 could be vacated, land prices would shoot 
■Id and iri that case there would be a windfall profit. If, 
section 6 of tte Act was enforced it would mean a net loss, 
number of -ji^’aple took this, .gambling chance and compounded one 
,otivitv with, another - constrxicting houses without municipal 


lioweve 



Bnring oiir imrestig-ation we found 'that nnanthorised hotise 

^ cdnstr’tietiori- was''‘‘at its'''’'’peaM''df''*'seco'nd*'’''SatOT Sundays when people 

'• to ok ' "■advantage ■ ■ of * 2 ■ ‘days * ■'Bo'l idays " to’ ' ’biii l'd"'’t Heir own ^ h on se s * i 

Then came the politiciansy A voter is a voter whether hO' 
'resides in an unauthorised colony or in an authorised colony# 'And. every' 
vote was important# So.- the local politicians entered the field# They ■' 
argued oh a high moral tone: ** . a welfare state, people must get 
water, electricity, transport# . •How can you deny these to the people just 
because , they are too.„poor and they built unauthorised house?^’ As the 
elections came near, promises were made to the "unfortunate brothers" in 


the unauthorised colonies* lhat was the way. out: "Regularise^ the 

unauthorised colc^ies. And so it was in 1961 that the Delhi Minicipal 
Corporation regularised 103 unauthorised colonies. More are on the 
waiting list for such 'regularisation* . 

The Economics of Price Rise • 



Our basic difficulty in subscribing to ’the speculation theory’ 
of land prices is as follows: speculation, by definition, implies risk- 
taking and the chances of incurring loss are as great as the chances of 
making a profit. In India, today, it is not gold but land which offers 
the greatest security and there is no question of incurring loss at all* 

If the value of land does not appreciate it will at least remain the 
same. Our study of Delhi shows that there is, by and large, no specula- 
tive elhuieiit in investment in land except in spurious land transactions 
in unauthorised colonies involving land notified under Section 4 of the 
Land Acquisition Act, The land prices have gone up because of the 
interplay of the demand and supply factors* The galloping increases . / 
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l e - the dmndllnR -irpl T "f 1"’''^ since , 

■ -i- 1859. l»«elj n^plnin- rise In la . -a .. 

' price s,»' ■’'■■' 

* On the demnd side; , the following factors may be listed t 

(1) ■ There was a large pent up. demand for urban land on account of 

the growing housing shortage during the Second World War. 

(2) ‘ The partition of India, and the large influx of refugees from 

Pakistan brought about an abnormally high 4®>^nd foreland for refugee 
rehabilitation colonies. Not all tte refugees could be settled in these 
colonies. Hence there was a demand for land in non-refugee colonies 

also. ' 

(3) ' New Delhi: as the capital of free India became overnight the 

Centre of vastly enhanced governmental activity ^d there was a tremendous 
increase in demand for office as well ,as residential accommodation in 
the Government Sector., For ma.ny Government departments., far from their 
moving out of Delhi, their continued location in New Delhi became a prestige 

' point,* ' ■ ' ■ . : . ■ ‘ 

(4) -Another impact.of indep.endence on New Delhi wa^ the sudden . 

arrival of a large number of diplomats and their supporting staff, finally 
resulting in the emergence of Diplomatic _Enc lave well-known for l^he high 
land prices.: But tbe Diplomat ic Enclave does not house all the embassies 
and embassy officials. This increased the demand for upper-class colonies 
and luxury housing in Npw De lhi . 

( 5 ) ^ A related phenomenon was the import of a. large number of 

foreign experts in Delhi, Aid missicms,. military missions^ cultural , 
departments and so; on resulting in a further increase in demand for office 
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^6) Where was a i)henoa3nal increase in research activities in the 

erstwhile dry and soulless city of Delhi resulting in a mushroom growth 
of new institutes with all the paraphernalia of Directors’ bungalows, ^ 
hostels, guest houses, etc. ' • 


(7) IVith incre8:sing foreign collaboration with 'Indian companies 

and in view of the fact that the concerned ministries are all located 
in Delhi, it became customary for these as well as wholly Indian companies 
to locate their liaision offices, guest houses, etc* in Delhi thus making 
further demands on upper class housing, 

(9) Turning to commercial and industrial land we find that since 

independence there has been a phenomenal rise in coiamercial and industrial 
activity in Delhi, Along with this the demand for residential land has 
also increased, 

(9) Among comparatively minor reasons we may mention the 

' of . --i-. ' ■ 

increasin g tendency y|)erso ns working in Delhi to settle down in Delhi 

after retirement. Further, in recent years, several persons of Indian 
origin from Burma, Ceylon and East Africa have bought land and property 
in Delhi as they do not feel secure any more in the country of their 
adoption » . 

(10) Finally, we must mention that the growing magnitude of 

black money and the emergence of -a new rich class has greatly contributed 
to the demand for luxury housing and development of posh localities. 
Perhaps the best way to dispose of black money is to buy land. It is 
very rarely that the actual price of land is entered while registering 
land transactions after payirent of stamp duty. During our investigation, 
we were told by property dealers that a few years back when police ; : 
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raided tfe bouses and lockers ^of so® Bombay industrialists and film 
stars in search of black money, the land prices shot up in Delhi because 
there was a desperate attempt to salvage the blj^ck money from Bombay 

and invest it in Delhi. ■ 

Let us look to the supply side now,, .Here we must take a, 

historical perspective; ■ 

(1) Soon after partition., the Government acquired large areas 

of raw land on the outskirts of Delhi - sometimes quite far from the 
city - to develop rehabilitation colonies. The G overnment also started 
using up its own stock, of land for various governmental activities. 

( 2 ) Then came . the colonising companies which acquired large; 

areas of agricultural land and .developed them for residential uses. The 
cost of acquisition was low - it ranged from 4 annas per sq, yard to 
Bs.l^ per sq. yard. The cost of development was also low and the price 
cf land was between Rs. 10 and Rs.20 per sq. yard. It. was even lower i ". 


so® colonies, 

{ 3 ) Then came the land freeze of 1959 and overnight the supply 

of land became fixed except for land developed and disposed of by DDA» 
As we have alreafly observed, the price of such auctioned land was 
exhorbitant while that of allotted land to middle and low income group 
people was around Bs*30 per sq. yard, 

( 4 ) There was however a spurious supply of land in unauthorised 
colonies and the prices ranged from Rs.2 to Rs,20 per sq, yard, 

( 5 ) ' Even after the land freeze of 1959 there was some stock of 
developed but unbuilt land in the new colonies as also vacant plots in 
the nSwly developed colonies which could be legally bought and sold. 

The price of such land increased in the cotirse^of six to eight years by 


. 2,47 

8 to iO times and in some areas it was as high as i'ts440G per sq, 

There are soss nnde rde’^e loped areas whero, the price ranges from Ks^loC 
per '■ ' 

to ]as.260/sq. yard, ■ ■ ' , 

Thtis froiD,: the ' point of vie'wof of residential land, 

it is a very (iis~org£nised la,nd 'mar ke t that we coEie across* There are 
several distinct layers;. ' 

(l) The DPA apiction. land for which the sky is the limit as far 

as prices are concerned: 

^ 2 ) the resale price of land sold before 1959 but not yet fully 

developed and the raf ere unbuilt which is lower than DBA auction prices 
• in comparable localities but certainly very high by pre-1950 level of 
prices for these very same colonies, 

( 3 ) A' Sinch lower price for land allotted by DBA on a no— profit- 

no-loss .basis though we have our doubts about the interpretation of the 
formula for fixing such prices. . . 

( 4 ) The lowest land prices are, of course in the unauthorised 


colonies. 


For the second category of Ihnd we have just listed there 


*> ■ 5, • 

are again two sets of, prices - one . in white money and the other in black 


money • 



There is also the di^stinction between freehold land and 


^ per cent per annum on leasehold 


groun*: 


land and tnerefore the price' of these- two types of land at their face 


i^e have also the phenomenon of sympathetic rise in land 


'or example, it has been reported that when DBA auctioned land 


at high prices in some locality, the land per ices for freehold plots in 


adjoiMng locialities 'shot up. 

It'bas not been possible for us 'to ''collect reliable ^data on' 
the increase' in land' prices indifferent localities frO;iii*ybar ,to year% 

The registration' records are' most unreliable. ■ ?/e did collect some data 
through 'brokers and a few knowledgeable ’persons. We give below the trend 
■of 'freehold land prices in a middle class ^Residential'' locality -of ■ Delhi ; 


from 1949 onwards; 



Price per sq. yard. ( Rs .) 

1949 

3-4 

1952 

8,10 

1954 

15_17 

1955 

8-10 

1956 

18-20 

1957 

20-^22 

1958 

• ^ 22-24 

1959 

30-35 

1965 

50-65 ' 

1966 

90_100 

1967 

110-125 


It may be noted that in 1955 this locality #as threatened by flood and 
prices 'came down suddenly. . ■■ ^ : ' ■ ■ 

la more affluent colonies the price ranged from Bs.lO to 
Rs,20 per sq. yarcl when the land ti'as first sold between 1955 ard 1959 
but the current price in these localities ranges froa Rs.150 to Rs.250 
per :3q., ; yard e d ^ 

Bor this rise in prices the DDA*s land freeze policy is 
generally held responsible* As vje have already seen there is Eiuch force 
in this allegation for the siBple reason that the disposal of land was 
not on a scale which could Eieet even a fair proportion of the growing 
demand for residential land,’ • 

Before we close the discussion on land prices^ we shall refer 
to the findings o'f a recent study on land pri fees in the U.K, which are 




somewhat similar to ours, ‘This study concludes: . 

"•...land prices in the 1950‘s and early 1960 *s more than 
, kept pace with growttf. of the rest of the economy. This 

suggests that the property market for all types and uses of 
land in Britain works, and that the economic factors of 


supply and 


,nd continue to rule. The operation of the 


market has been distorted by a volume of legislation concerned 
with a wide variety of matters affecting the use of land.... 
Some of these Acts, such as the Tovni and Country Planning 
Act nationalizing land development values, and the Act 


imposing building licencing, tended to put a brake on 



development until ttey were rescended in the e 
Undoubtedly one of the .factors in the rapid in 


xana. values vras , the fact that there had been little development 
in the preceding twenty years with a resultant pen^hp demand, 
another the general increase in prosperity,. It is important 
to realize, however, that- certainly so far as residential 
ia,nd was concerned^,. the Town .^nd Country Planninp: Acts with 


ions'. for develo 


La ns and development control 


were an 


factor because the 


limited the amount of 


land available in the Eianket,”* 


eek solace from Britain* 


Re c OBmieTidat i on s 


Before wg come to ;our .reooEmjendations in regard to control 

of high land prices ,. .''we wish tor emphasise, .the need for a complete 

.'laiid.' Values, in .the United Kingdom Since l946'. Internet- 
Science Journal. Vol .ISrill . No .4 . 1966 . n. . I 
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reorientation in the' Government ’s land policy, in favour of a land_and 
housing policy^ We shall explain this point briefly. The presenttrend 
of thinking as reflected in the enunciation of land policy in the First, 
Second, Third and F.oWfth Five Year Plans as well as in the reports and 

recoEiEiendations of several coEHaittees . appointed to consider urban land 

policy and allied proble'ias is in terms of blaming speculation for high 
land prices on a priori grounds and not based on any study of the lana 
market. And the standard solution offered to control land prices is in 
terms of a string of new taxes and levies. Here there are two distinct 
problems - the problera of bringing doTO land prices is conceptually and 
•operationally different from the problem of raising finances through 
fiscal measures, or for that matter, the problem of mopping up unearned 
increments in land transactions. We must face the fact that land prices 
cannot be brought down by levying more taxes on land. We must make 
it clear at once that we are not opposed to more taxes on land; in fact, 
our investigation reveals that because of extensive tax evasion, much 
. of the profits on land transactions are in reality tax-free profits and 
the true rate of profit is fabulous. This , however , has nothing to do 
with speculation, Tt -ls more, a .function of the of black m oney 

in •the. land market .in a big way, ■' 

Our basic objection to the present land policy is that this 
policy tends to regard developed residential land- as an end in itself 
ard housing is relegated to the background. The DDA's housing prograraiae 
is ah ap ology foh a realistic housing prograum® for meeting Delhi’s 
riquirecf-ints. Of course, our argument |»ili be imn'^diately fcountered by 
sayihg that the DBA primarily undertakes to develop land and not builA 
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hoHsew, It is precisely this policy v/hich tc are seeking to oppose. As 
•our iwestigation has revealed, it is highly profitable to invest in land 
, but not in housing j especially middle class housing let alone housing for 
low ancone group persons. The result has been the growth of luxury 
housing in. Delhi .at the cost of jniddle class and low. income group housing 
because the scarce resoirces like cement have gone in upper-class housing 
apart from the fact that the requirements of upper class housing raise 
the over-all- price of building construction. The DBA has, by its policy 
of auctioning land at high prices, facilitated the construction of luxury 
housitJg in Delhi. The justification for charging high prices was that 
the BDA had to earn profit on the sale of plots to rich people in order 
to invest money in building houses for the low income group people. But 
what is the record of low cost housing? Mr.Meiir Chand Khanna , the former 
Union Housing Minister, informed the BajyaSabha on 27 July 1966 that in 
the Safdarganj area, 175 applications had been received for 80 residential 
f lats, wi:,.„le, only 44 applications had been received for 100 flats in 
Najafgarh. The record in Nauraji Nagar was no better. • 

The question therefore arises, is it practicable to have an 

urban land policy for developing and disposing of land with a grudging 

attention to low cost aousing and another housing policy which is 

independent of an urban land policy*? If o-r + . 

P y. It Ov,r ultimate objective is housing, 

the cost ot laM and the cost of huHdi^ ,, ,,,, ^ returns on land 

and the returns on bousing n=ust he considered together and not pieceueal 

as is done today. We have therefore grave doubts if the DDA «ill ever 

succeed in solving the housing problen. of Delhi even if it succeeds in 

developing and disposing of Ian'’ on « in yon o,. ■? u- < -n. 

i' % lancu on a large-scai^e which it is unable to 

do at present. 
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We Slave , therefore, serious misgivings about the working of* 
the Large Scale Acquisition, Development anfi Disposal Schen® of the DDA 
launchacl in 1959, Some mechanism must be evolved whereby the DDA can 
ensure large~scale development of housing also. In the light of these 
observations we submit the following recommendations for the consiaeration 
of our planners, policy makers and- administrators I In making these 
recommendations we shall have in mind the paramount objectives of the 
welfare of the common nan in Delhi; 

(1) The DDA should modify its Large-Scale Acquisition, Depelopjcent 
and Disposal scheme and introduce immediately a Large Scale Acquisition. 
Development and Eouse Construction Scheme, with the prime objective of 
supply of land and houses on a massive scale to meet the present 
desperate situation, 

(2) The DDA should take a lesson from the financial working of 
private colonising companies befhre 1959, and sell land to people even 
before actual development and collect money in instalments. It is possible, 
as the experience of the private colonisers has shown, to evolve a self- 
financing scheme and enter into the land business without a large initial 
capital, 

(3) The DDA should abandon its policy of developing land for 

sale through auction to the rich people. The DDA should develop land 
only for the middle clahs and lower income group people and leave the 
rich alone. The present policy of charging 2i per cent ground rent on 
lease hold, land should be reconsidered in favour of a policy a levying 
a nominal ground rent, • 

(4) The DDA should revise its price policy for allotted land and 

adopt a strict no-prof it-no-loss formula. If this is done the price of 
land cannot exceed Bs.26 per sq,yard. * • 
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( 5 ) Tte DDi, should evolve a realistic housing policy aiming at 

block bousing and vertical eapansion a nd discontinue, except in special 
cases, sale of individual plots. It is not necessary to think in terms 
of co-operative heusing alone* In fact, the sentimental attachment to 
co-operative housing has no basis. The DDA should encourage the formation 
of land and housing companies r un strictly on coraiaercial principles with 
a view to making profit. In fact, the DDA should take a bold step and 


give land to such companies on a no-profit-uo-loss basis provided these 
companies build block housing and sell these houses at controlled rates 
to middle class and low income group people and the houses arc built in 
accordance with DBA specifications. In other words, people should buy 
residential accommodation and not plots. This will go a long way in 
meeting the dilemma of high returns of land and low returns op housing. 

If the private companies are given raw land at low rates (on the basis 
of the cost of acquisition plus a surcharge) they would certainly come 
• forward, develop the leind and built houses and make a fairly high profit. 
Of course, if there is no condition put that th 63’' would have to build 
block houses .for middle income group people, these companies will build 
only luxury houses. They would also try to dvade the whole business of 
house building and dream of going back 'to their old business of buying 
land at cheap .iates and selling it after development (even the: modest: ; / 
rates of Stale price of land brought handsome returns , ) Our scheme is 
total 13’^ different. It will mean the 'joint endeavour of the public 
authorities and the private companies, n The IDA finds it difficult to 
acquire, develop and dispose of land on a really large scale due to 
limitations of finance and administrative procedure,' According to our 
scheme, the DDA will acquire land a supervise the development of such 



house construction on such land by private land and housing 


coEipanies which will have to sell these houses at confar olled rates 


The private coEpanies will be attracted for the sinple reason that if 
there were a land defreeze today and they had to acquire raw land, the 


cost of acquisition will not be four annas as in the good old days but 
at least Ils«20 per sq. yard. They should, therefore, w'elcome the landing 
over to theB of DBA acquired land on condition that they build houses. 


Our estimate is that the proposed land and housing companies will make 
a profit of 30 to 40 per cent. The people of Delhi will also get the 
much needed relief land is sold at the rate of Rs,25 per sq. yard and 


2 room flats are sold for Bs.lO, 000. Of course , a hire-purchase scheme 


will .have to be introduced. This should be possible in a joint venture 


of DBA and private companies. Under the scheme, the possibility of 


renting out houses on standard rents determined by the rent controller 


may also be explored 


view of the fact that housing is a basic need, the DDA should not operate 


wholly on a no-profit-no-loss basis. As for subsidy for slxim clearance 


programmes, etc,, there are enough luxury houses in Delhi which can be 


taxed at special rates. For example, we would suggest a tax on lawns 


in Delhi subject, of course, to certain specifications 


(7) In order to solve the housing problem, mass housing should be 

developed as an industry, preferably in the public sector. 


As we have pointed out, the Delhi Master Plan has been grossly 


violated and the whole of Delhi is studded with hundreds of ugly, sub- 
standard, unauthorised colonies. The difficidlt task of a thorough evaluation 
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of the working of the Master Plan and its revision must he immediately 
taken up by the DBA, 

(9) There are far too many agencies concerned with land and 
housing and the least that we can ask for is a central clearing house 
for all manner of data without which no policy can be formulated or 
evaluated. For example, even such simple data as the number of approved 
houses built in Delhi from year to year are not readily available. Steps 
should alpto be taken to prepare an up-to-date and detailed map of Delhi 
showing the urban sprawl. If necessary, help should be taken of aerial 

photography. No physical planning is possible in the absence of such 

mps* . ' . ' 

(10) The DDA should give serious thodght tc the need for further 
acquisition of land beyond the urbanisable limits of Delhi and also the 
urgent need lor working in a co-ordinated manner with the Government of 
the neighbouring States of Haryana and Uttar Pradesh, 

(11) A Committee should be appointed for on the snot studies of Delhi 
- knd , and housing _^robie^ This Committee should consist of Members of 
Parliament, specialists on the land problem and citizens of Delhi. 

Finally, we wish to state that even if all these steps are taken, 
land prices will remain high if the allied problems of tax evasion, black 
money, aumixiistrative corruption and political nepotism are not 
tackled effectively. 





IHONICIPAL G0VEEM4ENT AND NATIONAL ?LA»IING IN INDIA 

(Text of a talk by Shri J.P, Sah, Economic 
Planner, Town and Country Planning Organisation, 
Government of Indiai at tbe Institute of Public 
Administrationj Lucknow University of February 
25 , 1966 ). 
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Let us open discuserion on, tjais subject by considering 
the place of municipal government in our national economy, 

Y/hen.! refer to "Municipal G-ovemment" I include in the 
definition tf this term not only the muiiicipalitles and the , 
municipal corporations but all forms of urban local government,.. 
The Notified^ irea' Committees, the Tovm Area Committees, 
the Cantonment Boards and the Improvement Trusts are equally, 
covered by the term ’Municipal ^oveinment According tc . 

the census of 1961 we had in our country about 2700 "urban 
areas", Theeensus authorities defined a place as ■'urban 
if it had an urban local body functioning in it. If .a place, 
did not ha\re an urban local body, certain other criteria were 
used to determine its urban or rural character. These 
criteria were : a minimum population of 5,000, a minimum^^ 
density of 1,000 persons per square male and at least three 
fourths of 'workers' to be in non-agricultural occupations. . 

As against a total number of 2690 urban areas the numb.er. of 
urban local bodies did not exceed about 1860. It means that 
abouit 30 per cent of our urban areas, or 830 places defined 
as 'urban' by the census authorities, did not have an. urban 
form of local government. Such urban areas were perhaps-' 
functioning under the Banchayat Raj Acts. Of the 1860 urban, 
local bodies, 20 ha,d the status cf municipal corporations, ■ 1485 
qere municipalities, 300 were notified areas or town areas 
and 55 were' under the cantonment boards. These urban local 
bodies covered a total population rf 69.2 million or -about 
88 per cent of India's total urban population. As urba.nisation 
increases in the years to come the number of urban areas 
and consequently of urban local bodies will increase. So also 
will the proportion of urban tX' t<;-tal- population. 



Municipal Governments do not only cover a; large 
proportion of India' s urhan population but also raise 
sizeable^_ revenues from their citi.zens. As far back as in 
1960-61 municipal governments, exclusive of Cantonment 
Boards and Improvement Trusts, had an ordinary income of 
about Es. 120 crores. In per capita terms, ordinary municipal 
incomie for all types of municipal governments taken together 
was E?.^'17*v23 per annum. The municipal corporatiofis being 
municipal' governments in the best developed form had naturally 
the highest per capita j.ncome of about Rs. 28 per annum. The 
average per capita ireeme- of rauniciualities was about Rs. 14 and 
that of Notified and Toi.'m Area Committees Ps. 3^76 .per annum. 

The revenues* raised by. the municipal governments are spent 
to provide civic services and emenities and rto run the munici- 
pal administration, More significant than the coverage of 
popula,tion' or the amount of revenue resources they, raise is 
the fact that -municipal govEnnments are the democratic 
institutions at the grass roots and affect the lives of the 
citizens in the m.ost direct and intimate manner - much more 
direct and intiinate than, is the; case in the relationship 
bet’ween the citizens and the .State Government or the citizen 
and the Union Government. Citizens can feel and 'appreciate 
the benefits or short-cr.mings of municipal services in a far 
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greater measure than t,hfiy can of the State or national/, services^ 

E^ren though the numher c5f municipal government 
bodies in India is very small and they cover a: relatively 
small proportion of India's total population yet it would 
not be proper to assess their significance merely by such 
quantitative data. Municipal. .governments are, in fact, 
the local .governments for the urban areas which are the. 
vital nerve .centres of a country's economic and social life. 

As the Ecj^a,! Commission on East- Airica apiiy observe: ’ihe / 
towns are the' centres of social and intellectual. life, tf 
economic, enterprise and’ political activity*., .Ihe : 
effecient functioning of the country's vital nerve centres, 
i.e.j the urbsin .a.reas* depends very largely mpon the 
efficiency a,h.d effectiveness with which their mamicipal ■ 
governments function and perform their multifarious 
obligatory and optional dri ties . A good or bad municipal 
government,' does count for a lot in contributing to the 
pro.cess of country's economic development or in hampering- 
it. ■ 'On a -consideration of this qualitative aspect the 
significance of municipal governments should be better 
.appreciated < ' ’ , ' ■ 

Coming to the functions- of our mfeicipfil 
governments, we find, that the«e ^include a number of . 
functions which'^are of vital importance, as for example, 
those relating to water supply, " sewerage and drainage, 
public health, and sanitation,' primary education, roads 
and streets, .Sometimes municipalities generate and/or 
supply powder. In a few metropolitan cities, they run the 
city transports The provision 'of markets, parks, play- 
grounds' etc. , ire- also among their functions. An Important 
aspect 'of ’the services which municipal government iprovi'de 
is that these constitute either the economic infra- . 
structure or the- social overheads. A.s wfelall know, for the 
economic development of a country-, economic and social 
overheads are an essential pre-condition,. For example? 
if the three vital services, namely, water supply, power ' 
supply and ..transport' and. communication are' lacking, no 
industrial and economic development is conceivable. 

Suppose an industrial 'unit - of a medium or small size ’ 
and not a -giant unit like a steel plant - comes up 
at^a particular, place where these 'basis- sef-wices do net 
exist. Supposing -further -that the .industrialist takes it 
upon^.himseif to arrange his own power and water ■ supply., ' 
provide the requisite roads -and-',, say, schools and- 
dispensaries for his workers and. their , children, his cost 
of .production may increase to an extent .where it may 
become ^ impossible for thee/iiid list rial ' unit to function 
econo Diically and consequehtlV the industrial unit may not 
perhaps survive. T-o .the extent muni cipa lit ie's. provide the 
infra-structure, they economise.,;. in capital outlays .Atiid 

make''' ihaustflhl" develhpMeW'mofe' 'fdas^i^^ 
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SiiEilarly social overheads like education, health 
and he 11 sing, which also are provided by 'municipal govern- 
ments, are a part and. parcel of the overheads necessary 
for economic mnd social development. ?fhether the social 
overheads should get the sa,me priority as the economic 
overheads IS a controversial issue. But' there is 
no denying the fact that improvement in the eduoational 
levels Of the. people, their intelligence, their state 
..f hea.Lth and well-being do effect productivity an the 
process _ of ecoriomic development in the long run if not 
in tHe im-Siediate short run. The municipal functions should 
tnerelore, >-e looked upon not from the narrow angle of 
their satisfying certain consumption needs, as '.of domestic 
water supply, or of giving the community a more comfortable 
iiie, but .from the point of view of 'the impact they have on 
the economic development of ther country. When municipal 
^uncvions are viewed in rel'ation to their role -R-th- in the 
process of economic growth or development, they assume- a 
new meaning and sighif icande . ' ' 




■ noxv^ consider the place of urban local 
National Plans. ^ \inien w/e come to' consider this 
.tter^we get _ disappointed in no small measure, 
national Pive Year Plans wre conspicuous 
® reference,,, to municipal government as such 

" .’---_js for urbtan water supply and 
subject of municipal govt.', as such 
first fw/o Five Year Plans. -The 
^hade better in- the Third Five Year Plan* 
ve Yeat Plan does contain at least 
voluminous Third Plan Report- Thsit 
33 ^at page 693 is titled ; "Str^ngtheningo 
It reads: ■ 


bodies in our National Plan 
particular matter we get di 
The first two national Five 
by the absencf 
There are some stray scheme 
slum clearance, but' the’ 
does not figure, in the 
position is 
because the Third Pi 
one paragraph in the 
single para, No. 

BTunicipal Governmen 


'nt the local level, municipal administrations 
alone can undertake-, satisfactorily the task of 
providing the services neede'd for" development i; 
urban areas, ezpansl-. n of housing an-.^ improveme: 
of living oorditiohs. Most municipal adminlstr 
tioris^are not strong enough to carry. out these 
functions. They should be sufficiently strengt 
ened by increasing their resources and personne' 
by enlarging their Jurisdiction and functio: 
>/here the present limits cf the selected urban 
areas are insufficient to cope w'ith the problem 
they should be extended. In the case .df'growin 
towns-, it would be. -desirable from the beginning 
tr provide for larger rather than smaller 
municipal areas, so that these towns and the 
rural areas surrounding them can be developed 
together in ^ coordinated manner without having 
to face difficulties' later on ac'couiit of 
separate Jurisdictions. Inevitably , m'unicinal 
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administrations have larger functions than" in _ 
the past for ''providing civic services. It is " 
envisaged that 'a large proportion of towns will 
in" f uti:re have separate development plans of 
' their wwn and these will' be integrated with the 
plans of States. In this context, a careful 
review of the' administrative and' financial 
• measures which should be taken in .cities with a 
^ population of one lakh dr more other than the ' ■ 

metropolitan areas should be undertaken in 'each State”. 

On examining this particular para a little closely 
we observe that most of what it says is in the nature of 
geheraligdd observations which have not;, however, been; 
backed by any precise, canerete schem.es, projects or 
programme of action. There ig' only 'one categorical 
recommendation in this para, namely, that all the urban 
sneas m.ust be asked to prepare five year development 
programmes?' I am gl'ad to say that this positive recommenda- 
tion has been followed by the Planning Commission by a cir- 
cular letter to the 'State G-rvernments requesting them to 
prepare five year plai:^ for ■'the urban areas beginning with 
plans 'for cities with' a p^opulation of 1 lakh of more. 

'But unfortunately not even' a dozen urban local bodies have 
yet prepared such five-year plans. 

When we come to think of the neglest of the urban 
areas and their mimicipal g-ovemnients in 'the planning 
proces's we are inclined to look at comparable developments 
in^ the rural areas. The Centre and ■ the States have taken 
thfe initiative of creating and completing the structure 
if local 'govt, in the rural are-as. Fcllowing up the 
recommendations of the Report- of Balw'anf'Eai Mehta Committee 
on democratic decentraliaatio'n, efforts have beem made not 
•nly td'complete the 'structure of rural local bodies by 
creating Panchayat Samities and reorganising district 
boards as Ziila Panchayats, but also to strengthen them 
by reorganising their functions, powers and resources. 

Rot oiffty that but in the rural areas the government also 
•started Community Development Programme and Rati'onal 
Extension Service. Thus'-'not only has t he structure of 
rural local government ' has been completed and vitalized but 
economic d^elopment of the rural areas has also been undertaken 
and coordination bet^-een the rural local govt, a'lid economic 
development established. As against this, -'in the .urban 
areas there has neither been' 'a'reorganisa'tion of urban 
local govt, nor has a^ integrated prograrm'e. of economic 
development been initiated nor has any planning machinerv 
been constituted with the result- that even after 15 years 
of plamihg urban are.aq and ■ municipal govern'ments remain 
outside the ken of the , national planning. -'process. . 
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One -of the maior implication' of this neglect 
of the urban areas in the three S'ive Year Plans is that they 
remain full of all those problems vvhich have existed 
in them for the last several decades, lo material 
change has taken place "‘n the organisation or structure 
or finances of the iirban local bodies since the days Sf 
lord Eipon. Their administration continues to be weak 
and their financial resources continue to ^'■e precarious 
?/hile urban environment and living conditions have been 
fast deteriorating. 'The non-involvement of municipal 
government bodies- in the national planning process could 
well ' be. considered as one of the main reasons’ for their 
continued weakness. ' ' 

’'.Vhy it is so may be briefly indicated. Supposing 
an urban local body desires to do something at its own 
initiative and submits its scheme to the State Government. 

The reply it gets in most cases is : "Sorry vre oannot 
spare finances for this scheme. All our resources have 
been taken into account v/hile formulating the State Five 
Year Plan and do not have any resources outside the 
Plan," As the State lire Year Plan does not cover the 
urban locM bodies it dees not take into acc^-unt either 
their requirements or their resources. So ^even where a' 
municipalit 3 ?' comes up with certain concrete projects or 
schemes, however, ■ meyltprious, it is handicapped by the' 
non-availabilqty 9f initial finances. Had the urban 
local bodies been involved in the National and State 
planning process, and their requirements and resources 
formed a part of the National and State live Year Plans, 
the situation v/ould have been different, ” ' ■ 

All of us will agree that our municipal govern- 
ment institutions lack d 3 rnamiHm even after 15 year's of 
national planning though at th'e same time the Central 
and State Governments have achiered a good measure of 
dynamism.- The number of departments that the Central 
pnd the State Governments have today are' many times more -than 
when' the Plans began*- The activities of the State and 
Union Government have proliferated in many directions. 

All this is due to the administrative machinery of the 
State and Central Govts, having been geared to achieve ' 
the goals and objectives laid down in the lire Year 
Plans. A similar dynamism could not get imparted to our 
urban local bodies because they continued to remain 
confined to their few traditio-ual functions and were 
not required to strengthen the-ir organisation and 
administration for new tasks and goals assigned to them 
under the Plans. 
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On. the financial side, the rcTenues of the, ■ 

■ Government of India have increased bj" more than three . 

times and those of State Governments' taken together 'bj 
about two and a half times during the last 1 5, years. ' _ ' 

As compared to these i|npressi%''e increases, . the revenue.'s ", ' .. 
of u-rb.an local bodies have remained practically'at the ' 
same ley el as they were 1.5 years ago, .1 quote 'a sentence , 
frotn“'the Report of the .Cpimnittee '^n A.u^entation' of '' 

Financial Re souTce’s of 'Urban' local Bodies. - ' 

"Itpis evident from the data that' the per capita 
ordinary income of munici'oalities has increased 
from Es.10.52 in 50-51 to Rg.U- 15 in 1960-61 , 
registering an average annual growth of. 3.5 per 
cert ^ while the State per capita revenue income 
has increased, during the same period, from 
fe.11.04 to Es. 23.46 showing an average am'ual. 
growth of 11. 3^”, ■ • ‘ . 

This sentence reveals that the rate of growth of State 
per capita revenue has been three times the rate of 
growth of m'uni cl pal I’evenues -during , the last 10 years. 

What I am' trying' to emphasise is that whereas the ■ 

Centred, and the State Govt, revenues increased sharply, 
municipal revenues have not' exp,anded 5 and this phfen'jmmon 
is not an inexplicable! accident.' The,:' Central' and the "State 
revenues increased, becairse the Union and 'the Sta4e ' Govts. ' 
were cofemitted to achie've Plan targets.- . If •ot.mmens'ifrate 
revenues -were not ra,ised man^: a plan scheme 0 :r -nroject 
could not ^ have tfeen executed: o.r implemented, ..Thus the 
basis motivation .in improying governmental 'revenues at 
■fche Union and the State level was provided, by the 
National and State Pi ve- Year Plans, The revenue of "the 
municipal government^? did not e^^and not merely because ^ 
they have relatively inelastic sources of ' r'eveni:'es but 
more importantly because rnunic.ipal governm-ehts had no 
plans, ^ no develo-nment programmes and conseauently no 
financial or administrative committments. The result is 
that they stagnated while higher governments papepared 
prosperea. It is sometimes alleged that. the State Governments 
encpusched:.' upon the local sourcos of revenue, as for 

■ '^^9 States began to le-'vj the urban- immovable 

property tax, ^^This allega.tion, however,, true in itself, 

does not make, any material difference to tho point I have ' 
made . ' ' - ■ ' •' ■ " . ' , ■ ,. . . . 

contention that if urban fevelopment , 
sut.ers^from backlogs, i^ urban administration remains 
inert, if municipal revenue structures are ’weak and 
vulnerable, its one most important recent reason, is the 
non- involvement of municipal go vernm-ents in the national 
plarning process. I am c -'.'n'vln.ced that If the urban local 
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Bodies were sctivgiy involved in- the national planning 
|)TOcess right from the .First '.Five Year P1 an period or even 

the state oJ 

f- it™AV' bave remained as depressing ' 

to fp-rmulate and follow development 
programmes and to achieve the stipulated physical 'and 

and^adnini-+r?t?vp^^'^ J^der the Plans, their organisational 

thelp personnel and their ' 
necessitjr been geared to their 
resporisibiutles. And that would haye 
inSltuWons* nnnioipal g<.verrment.s liysly and dynamic 



opinions on the urgent need ■ 
SoSss^i? S^’^^^ents in the national planning 

h? in which: the rnnal local bodies 

-ave been involved. 'In this context we might recall the 

Third Five Year Plan, that 
Ui.br, n local bodies must be asked to prepare City 
^eYelopnient ^Plans or Five Year Plans for their .lurisdic- 

Ye8r%i'?pq^^®«f®'“® integral parts of the-Stete Five 

These plans''were to have been prepared in 

bodlpY5!ifs local resources which local 

^ of sectoral 

xta cxllocations made to the Statq, Gover?iments. Thisiis, 

v’hi® recommendation was , 

+Y ll®iY ihe Ministry of Health but it was found that 

T^ar bodies were not able to prepare these lire • 

ItZ-J} h.ave the reauisite 

OrSi-tion c? th‘ -the Town & Country Planning 

urganisation of the Government of India conducted 

studies for Jaipur, Meerut' and Agra 
and prepared three model Five Year Plans for these ■" . ' 

On the oasis of, these a note on methodology 

studies and the methodology note was circulated to the 
do low the State Govts, are expected to 

+p~ °onoYf Y matter. But the difficulty is that 

mnow-now to prepare such Five Year Plans, After all 
prepaiing such a plan is a techni.cal job of assessing 
local needs and^resources, of formulating projects and 
firogrammes, _ rating of nriorities and of establishing 
physical ana financial bala,nces and 
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nr departments Operating at the city , level. For example 
they may be an Improyeiment Trust or .a Housing Board . . T^,. 
State pyy.D. Department, might be looking,, after - some riads, 
the State, Health and Medical Department might be . 
responsible for setting up .hospitals and the State 
Transport Department might be running the clt3?' bus 
'service. Sometimes there may even b.e, agencies of the 
Union. Government like the Railways or the^ Ministry of 
Defence (if there, is a Cantcnment . Board) which might. also 
be a- party to urban, development^ ' In this way in any urban 
area, a number o.f agencies, other tha.h the local . bod3.'', come 
into the picture when we think of urbaii development. <!^f 
the various .agencies, is .,|:here,.j any single agency which 
can be ent. rusted, the function of preparing a City • . 

Development Plan or Programme for thet&ntire urban area? 
Most of these, agencies , are resp*)nsible for only one 
particular aspect of urba.n development, ' As against this, 
the u.rban local body has most comprehensive functions in 
so far as urban development and urban servipes are 
concerned. If . any one particular agency were to be 
entrusted ?;ith the work of preparing a Dive ..Year Plan the 
local body would ordinarily be the best single agency 
for the purpose. The difficulty even here, however^, is 
that local government is subordinate government and it is 
likely that 'some State Government Departments may not 
like to work under a local body 'if it were entrusted the . 
function of preparing and coordinating the plan f«r the 
city. ' Sometimes considerations of d epartmental prestige 
may .come in the way of urban local bodies being effective 
plan preparing and plan- implementing agencies, , Sometimes ■ 
the so called local politics may be taken .as an argument ;. 
against it. If a local body .is ruledout the question ' 
is. which agency is most. .suitable in a fiinction like this 
where . coordination has to be effected between 'the programme 
and activities of va,rious departments of different status. 

.Ho satisfactory answer has yet been, found to 
this question. A suggestion was that in .eurh a airtprtiicn 
we can have an Urban Development Committee for the urban 
area just as w>'e have at the District Level the District - 
Development Committee. Tbis answer itself is not 
satisfactory but this is- one line of thinking, namely, to ; 
create an ad,,-, hoc body - a pl.anning or d evelopment 
committee for the urban areas.. In this Committee the 
most important developmental .agencies might 'be 
represented Including, of course, representatives of the. 
uroan local bodies. _In bigger metropolises 'like Calcutta, 
Delhi and Bombay where the number of developmental 
agencies is ver3r large, indeed and problems are large- ■ 
and .complex, such a course of action may be desirable. 

In smaller lurban areas where the number of development 
.agencies would not be T.arge, perhaps the local body could 
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Ite entrusted this responsibility and the local body 
could be-, suitably assisted byw.-i,he State G-overnment* ' ^ - ' 

Ihese are only tentatire ideas and require to be • ■ ■ - 

thoroughly prt cessed further. . - ,■ 

The next queBtion , is whether the authority 
responsible for preparing, Mre Year Plan for the’ cits?- 
should bo a statutorj’ bodj" or -it should be an informally 
created one and also whether it should be merely , 
advisory? If wo- create -a statutory bodjr it would be 
tantamount to limited supersession of urban local body in 
the sense .that certain functions will have to be 
transferred to these ad hoc bodies. If it is an informal 
ocmniittee, the informal arrange'ment' rna.y not always -work 
V'/ell because info rma-1 arrangements depend a good deal on 
personal relations betv/c-en the off icials- at the head of 
different department s or organisations. This end most of 
other rel.ated issues remain to be sorted out. I am sorry 
that the Planning Commission and the State G-overnment do 
not -seem to have given any thought to the question as t«‘ 
wh.at sort of planning maohinery should be created for ' 
preparing and implementing Five Year Plans for urban 
areas,. All these .are moot questions 'to which no answers 
have j/'et been found, perhaps because the problems has not 
so far besn seriously considered. Once you begin to 
face a problem and undertake some experiments -to solve 
it tfeap, only do solutions emerge. In this particular 
matter even experiments have not been -begun. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ I- r ' ... 

i #May I know pass onto yet. another aspect of our 
theme. There cannont, I hope .,; he two opinions , on the 
urgent need to- involve the municipal governments in th© 
national planning process. When municipal governments do 
ge't so involved what 'are its likely implica-tions? In 
thinking over this issue we have to consider certain 
long-term perspectives of national planning as well as 
of urban local government. What could these perspectives* • 
be like? you-knov; planning for economic d evelopment 
has- certain pre-conditions. One ojf these pre-conditions 
is that economic development and planning require a high 
aegree 6i eoordination and integration in inter-governmental 
policies and progriimes,. 'IJo planning v/ould succeed if 
inter-departmental or inter--governmer-b.'.ii coordination 
did not exist. When we have such coordination' and' 
integration then we ’would, find ihat local interests 
or local objectives have to 'be subordinated to national 
and state objectives and -interests A good measure of 
centralisation, whether you like it or not, is implicit 
in this process. Now centralisation, in the sense that 
the higher goverments predominate .and the lower 
governments yield, ‘co'nform and subservoin the 'ferger 
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interests, of economic , dev elopmfttft, means that the ,l*cel — 
■bodies wonid lose some of their local autonomy, » . The fact, 
is that bur concept of , local autonomy has to undergo a 
fundamental change. The relationship between .the National, 
State and local bodies has to •be _ conceived more as a 
partners h IT) . for .3. ioint vonturo in Fhich the loccii body 
as the junior partner has to put up with some, loss of 
privileges and power; , . . 

Centralisation is not a neoessary implicatioii 
only of plan.ring but it, is .the inevitable drift of the . 
twentieth centurv* Certain amount of centralisation 
inevitably accompanies scientific ana^ technological _ 

development., Por ex.emple, roanjf •municipalities a. number 
o.f urban area.s weve having thc'ir own water and power supply 
svetims. But now the function of supplying power is^bpng 
increasingly tahen. over , by the S-tate Bower^Boards which 
are operating State "DOwer grids based on big river valley^ 
sometimes make bulk nurchase if power from the^otate^ 
Electricity Boards and have th.e monoply of _ distributing 
it “^within their jurisdliction 'aut .the functibh of gentrating 
po'wer has not remained with tho^i in a largep number of 
cases. . Similarly with regard 'uo transport. Take another 
example. The drainage and sewerage problems of Lucknow 
or the problem of floods in Lucknow might no-t possibly _ 
be solved by doing something wit.iih Lucknow itself. S*iie- 
v/orks may have to undertaken, ma^‘, 10-15 miles upstream 
of the River Gomati to contr->l ''tlie problem of water 
supply or of floods in Lucknov.'-. This may be necessary •n •- 
technical gro'unds. As our ', technology develops we may 
have large hydro-electric p.ro jects '• or even atomic power 
plants but when we have things Tike these then the 
operational area of, these services has to be much larger 
than the boundaries of a local cody . As the opera'tional 
areas transcend municipal or local bound ar'ies, local 
g^ve-rnment does not present itself as a ^suitable ' 

organisation to ov/n and run such a- service.^ limitea 
superse ssic: n of m^unicipal gevornment by a higher government 
organ.isa.tion then follows. In this way centralisation, 
is in c V 2 tabl , Pl( 0 .i'.n 1 ng coulc well be considered to 
accentuate the trend to.wards centralisation. 

Another imuortant consequence of centralisa- 
tion will be that ' our ideas •■about the boundaries of the 
local bodies, of the regie nal bodies ^ 

Governments may have to change. Todsiy cert=j.in municipa_ 
boundaries are there. As indicated earli^rs. formter^ .. 
supply the muni cipsili ties have ipcxp:^§in£j,y to ,.,0 o . 

bs or •■■huge thermal -power-plants Municipalities 'may 
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also for drainage : a.nd sewerage. City’s rower suprly has: 
begun to come from far distant sources. " City transport ’ ' 
services are operating extra-territorially, ‘in respect 
of many activities the adrainistrative-territoria.1 Juris-' 
diction of municipal govemmsnt. is tending to a fail far 
too short of the operational and planning areas with. the 
result -that' ’problems of Jurisdictional conflict and of 
coordination aire being confronted. If for many of their 
func tions , the municipalities have to, take., action outside.. .. 
their Jurisdicticn a better solution may be to reorgaaise 
tha municipal boundaries themselres to make them 
coterminous with the planning area. In that case the 
scientific planning unit and the unit for municipal, 
administration could be made coterminous. When Vnese 
two are -not coterminous it, is incongruous and that 
incongruity is sought to he rectified . through coordination 
arrangements ’’..’hie h in their own turn .are not easy to 
evolve or ■'work with . So- the point, is that the existing 
municipal boLmda.ries may have . to he reconsidered and 
revised . • ■ ■ ' . 


I’urtherraore, many_ of . the municipal functions' 

■v^blch the municipa.li ties have been considering as ,'self- 
regarding' might not remain with them because for various 
reasons the local bodies might no.t he- a-hle to carry out 
these functions efficiently. Many of the functions ' 
of municipal governments may have‘ to be tuned over to • 
other'''b(3dies. Such a trend is air ead 3 r underway - as for 
. Is to have water hoards \’lich operate over a nirnnhe:^ 
of local bodies. The Jurisdiction of a Water Boara 
■may comprise .the whole of a metropolitan area con- 
sisting no.t only of a number of cities and towns but 
also many villages. In such a situation a Ideal body 
has. to part with some of its autonomy in regard’ to the 
supply of water. Similarly in regard to medical 
services etc. The ■ State Governments have been taking 
over these functions. So the functions of the local 
bodies will have to undergo changes. 



l^hereas many cf the existing municipal 
functions, may hsr;o to be taken ever- by the State Govern- 
ments or State authorities rather than the local bodies, 
many new functions will at the same time be assigned to 
the local bodies. One of the. new functions would he to 
formulate plans or participate in the process of plan- 
' formulation., Another ’functicn will he to execute ,apd 

implement projects or schemes which the Plan asslgn'to 
the local bodies.' Since the vsphere of. -State activl'ty 'is" 
hound to increase v/ith planning, a large number of .ne'w 
functions are bound to come to th.e local bodies.' .If, 
for example, schemes of comprehensive natio-nal ■ social or 
. ‘ ■ _ health insurance in dur country are provided under our ::' 

instance in the ease of water supply wherei'h the liendency . 
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national .plans, t.he enforcement of such national services ■ 

will, require 'a verjr large and intricate net-work of 
institutions and administration. The ..local bodies 
may in th'at event be .called upon to undertake some of 
.tlj^ese., functions as agents of higher goverrimcntsr Thus 
^ the ..less of "ce tain existing functions mugh t b e ' more 
"than compensated by the gain of various new functions,. 

But in carrying out ,the new functions the local bodies 
will have to ac't as agents of the higher governments ' • 
and also conform to the goals ' .and standards prescribed. 

• by the national and the State Governments under the Plans,. 

You are aware that in the field 'Of finances 
there is adequate evidence of many of the local revenue 
resoiirces having been taken over. Vy the State Govern- 
ments.- .For instance, the Terminal Tax ?;hlch once upon 
a time used to be. a fiurely local tax does not remain a 
local tax because under the Constitution only the 
Parliament can now levy the Terminal Tax even if it is 
for the benefit of the local bodies. Similarly in •regard 
xo the tax on trades and prof essionsV which the Consti- 
tution has frozen at the ievel of Rs.. 250 per annum per 
person. Then there are instances of the State Govts, 
levying 'What is called an urban immovable property i?ax 
which is a tax on an object which has a. purely local tax 
base. 

As we proceed, from one Plan to another financial 
integraticn will have to’ be strengthened. At the time 
of preparing plans the resources of the entire country 
and of all the governments, including the local governments, 

■^^111 have to be taken into consideration.. The emphasis 
in raising revenues and in distributing them will also ^ave 
to be reconsidered with a view to bringing cut a better ■' 
balan.ee of revenue rescuhees between various local bodies. 

Many of the local taxes may have to be taken over by the 
State Governments .and in lieu of that for carrying out 
planning tasks they wall have to be subsidized either through 
Plan-provisiors or through other ferm.s of financial assis- 
tance. So the structure of local finance w/ill also change 
as a consequence of national economic planning. 

We are net planning for the sake of planning. A ■ 
larger. social objective .of our Plans is to achieve what has 
been termed -.as , a. ' Socialist Pattern of Society. What does this 
imnly? The- socialist pattern of society, implies iSaat the 
productivity levels are raised higher and higher,. 

The distribution of income . ..and wealth must be , . . . 

equitable - equitable not . only between individuals but also 
between one local body .and another local body. Then the 
socialist pattern of society, implies a substantial expansion 
’of the public sector because in a socialist society the means 
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of production have Either tq.be oimed by the State or socially 
conWolled by it. Our municipal governments vvill also have to 
function in a nmnner that they help achieve the objectives of 
a socialist society., . ... • , 

We fio ' not have at present ' any . national minimum stand- 
ards of ■ civic services . ' There is one standard, say, in Bombay 
another in 'Banc hi, another in Hapur and yet another in' Mysore, 
The standards of municipal services are very uneven as between 
different states and as betwen different loc.al; bodies. The 
Municipal Corporations, the Municipalities, and the Town Area 
Committees 'and tfotified Area Committees have all different 
standards cf the same services. In a socialist society, 
however, the standards cf certain basic services are expected 
to be equitable. For .exa.mple a person who happens to be born 
and living in, say, Assam should not feel that he is less 
better off in respect , of sctrie of these services tha.n a citizen 
of say, Maharashtra or Gujarat. ' There has to be some equitjr 
not of course parity byt equity. This equity will be achieved 
by having a national minimum standard of certain basis 
services. This national minimum will net be based on uniform 
standard of servicesebut the standard will have to-be related 
to the size cf cities and towns. Acceptance of the philosophy 
of national minimum standard of certain basic services - a 
corollary of a socialist society - will imply many a 
financial adjustment which, .again, will lead to loss of 
local auto.nomy on the one h&d and gain of function on 
the other. 

Another implication of economic development 
planning is that the tax policies and price policies (in 
services like '?/ater supply, city transport, power supply 
etc.) vdll have tc be suitably changed. At present a 
majoritj^ cf the rnunicipa.1 undertakings are reported to be 
running a,t a loss. Even housing which 1 s p r ima f a.c le a 
profitable proposticn is running at a loss or is being run 
on a non-profit non-lcss basis. So all these price 
policies and rent policies will have to be changed, and 
we will have to rii.ake them consistent v/ith consideration 
of rapid eomcraic growth. This wdll be necessary not only 
because v^e would have to raise resources to be able to 
plough them heck but also to redistribute resources in a 
mere ogiiiteblp manner. lastly, the municipal sector in 
trade end enterpri pc will expand. After all municipal 
governments also are governments. They are also public 
authcrities. If public oecter ezpandvS, municipal sector 
must also e:yand,' This is quite logical. 
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Cnee our municipal gcnrai^ent instltutioris get 
intimately involved in the' planning process then the very 
concept of , local , autonomy will have to be reviewed, the 
functions of municipal governments will have tobe reshuffled 
their territorial jurisdictions will have to be reorganised, 
their revenue systems ?/ill need to be restructured and 
rationalised and the relationsh'ip of municipal goTernments 
vis-a-vis' State Grovernments — all thes® and various other 
aspects of municipal governments will have to -undergo 
radical chanves to fi-t into the new context. I am afraid 
that problems of municipar government in the broad 
frame --work of national deveicpment planning for a socialist 
pattern of socie.ty have not yet been seriously thought 
and studiefi in cur country?". It is high time for us to do 
so now. 


FUNNING ;iND IKiPL3NSKri]"irT AGENCIES 


by 

Moliit Bhattacharya 

(Paper subnitted at tho Secanar on Five Year 
Municipal Develcpiaent Plans organised by the 
Centre for Trairdng and Research in Municipal 
Adainistratiori in March, 1968). 
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Planning and laplq wen txag Ag-en cies 

Tbe purpose of this paper is to exaiaine two iritsr~related 
questions; (i) who will prepare the city developiaent plan and (ii) who 
will implement the plan? In posing these questions, no implicit assumption 
is made that planning and implementation are necessarily to he entrusted 
to two different agencies or set of agencies, Aj»parently, these are 
simple questicihs , but their answers are not .piite easy to find out,. Yet. 
these are,. impoi-'tant questions, and' Tinless some satisfactory answers are 
found out, planning and implementation nay both be in jeopardy. 




The agencies for the preparation and implementation of the city 
development -plan, cannot be considered independently of the functional and 
territorial Covc-rags of the plain itself , The selection of functions in the 
. development plan vould determine the extent of institutional involvements. 
If the functions are so selected that these fall within the administrative 
jurisdiction- of a single institution, we can call it a mono-institutional 
situation.. The Fourt h Five Year Plan of .Urban Develonment which the Poona 
City Municipal Corporation prepared in July 1965 may be cited as a model 
of this kind of sitmtion.. The sectors of development in the Poona plan 
follow closely the functions that fall within the City’s administrative 
jurisdiction. Alternatively, a poly-institutional situation would arise 
where the functions included in a city development plan are such that- they 
fall within the administrative jurisdiction of a number of institutions. 

Had the Poona plan also embraced the functions of such authorities as the 
Maharashtra State Electricity Board and the Maharashtra State Housing Board 
wrthin the city area, it* would have been a uoly-institutional situation. 

Obviously, the needs and requirements of/^cities differ from 
place, to place which would affect the extent of Institntlonalf^plTeL^^^ 
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in speciiic instancies* Sven if one prepares a uniform list of functions , 
as the Planning Commission did, for inclusion in the city development plans 
throughout India, the extent of involvement of institutions would vary 
from State to State, and from place to place within a single State. The 
reason behirid this is that the responsibilities for administering the urban 
local functions* haveheen entrusted to different institutions indifferent 
States and in different places within a single State. Thus, with the 
exceptions of the city of Nagpur, no other city in Maharashtra has an im- 
provement trust which is quite common in most other urban areas in India. 

Again, in U.P. there are no improvement trusts in the fire corporation 
cities of Kanpur, Allahabad, Varanasi, Agra and Lucknow; but in other places 
in the State such as Meerut, Ghaziabad, Bareilly, Gorakhpur, Dehradun, 
Saharanpur, Aligarh,Jhansi, Moradabad, Faizabad and Shahjahanpur , the 
improvement trusts are functionitg alongside the respective municipal boards* 

The presence of other institutions like the housing boards, the elctricity 
boards etc. creates a poly— idstitutional situation which is commonly to be 
witnessed in most of our urban areas. On top of it, when the State 
departments , as in Jaipur (Eajasthan), directly administer services like 
education, water supply and roads in the city area, the poly— institutional 
situation is further aggravated, • 

The territorial coverage of the city development plan is also 
important in determihing the agencies for its formulation and implementation. 

The bigger cities and urban Complexes like Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay pose 
problems that transcend the local irainici pal limits and envelop far-flung 
regions* Secondly ^ in ciany of our growing urban centres, urban growths 
sjjill over statutory municipal limits creating thereby an artificial distinction 
between the municipaJ: boun dairies and tte extended urbanisM areas^ Thirdly, 
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there are several instances of Quniaipalities and cantoinaent boards growing 
np cheek by jowl almost as one unit. Last but not least, an urban area 
like a district or sub-divisional centre or even a snail town could be 
found to be inextricably linked with the neighbouring villages. Very often 
it serves as a service and shopping centre for the villages surrounding it. 

In all these cases, there is need for extending the territorial coverage 
of the city development plan. However, it is doubtful if the concept of 
city development plan v/hich would nerhaps admit of marginal areal adjustment 
to facilitate inclusion of a neighbouring authority like a cantonment board 
or a panchayat, could be applied to situations obtaining in the bigger 
urban complexes where the crying need is for regional rather than city plans. 
Anyway , the main point here is that an extension of the territorial coverage 
of a city development plan would create a poly-institutional situation. 

Given the present organisation of governments in our urban areas, 
it seems that there is no escape from the poly-institutional situation in 
them which sets the background against which the city development plans 
have to bo formulated and implemented. This is borne out by the fact that 
all the three city development plans which the Town and Country Planning 
Organisation of the Government of India prepared for Jaipur, Agra and Meerut 
on an experimental basis , had accepted the poly-institutional situation. 

The plans for Jaipur and Meerut involve the municipal councils, the local 
improvement trusts and the State Governments. The Agra Plan embraces the- 
municipal corporation, the State Government, and the Cantonment Board which 
agreed to share costs toward water supply. The omission of the Meerut 
Cantonment Board which has a civilian population of 74,000 and which is ' 
functionally, spatially, socially and economically an integral part of the 
Meenifc City, has rendered the Meerut development plan incomple te and unrealistic, 

^ -'l.u 'r- 
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Similarly, the Poona Ponrtfa Five Year Plan has the important limitation of 
not covering two neighbouring cantonments of Poona and Kirkee and the two 
new industrial townships, viz., Pimpri and Chi nehwad which are presently 
being developed to the north-west of the municipal limits by the Maharashtra 
industrial Development Corporation. For ail practical purposes, these 
contiguous areas are integral parts of the Poona City, and they have to be 
treated as such for the purposes of planning and development. 

At this stage, we can cite a few instances of actual preparation 
of the city development plans. The development plans of Jaipur, Agra and 
Meerut are a case apart, thanks to the experimentation by the Town & 

Country Planning Organisation of the Government of India. The case of 
Poona is, however, quite instructive. The broad*guide-lines of development 
were laid down by the State Government. Next, an ad hoc committee was 
constituted consisting of the Ifeyor as Clmirman, and some prominent 
citizens, corporations, M.L.A. 's, M.L.C. 's and M.P. 's. 

The Collector of the Poona district and the President of the 
Poona Zilla Parisfaad were also associated with the ad hoc committee which 
discussed the objectives, priorities and financial implications of the plan. 
For formulating concrete development schemes under individual heads of 
development six sub-committees were constituted with appropriate experts 
and technical etaff. After the foramlaticn Df plan-propoaala , the nunicipal 
corporaticn approved them by paasing a resolution to that effect. Ihe Plan 
TOS next submitted to the State Sovernment for necessary action. 

Another instance is the Basic Develonment Pr.n tte Calcutta 

Metropolitan District '.hich has been prepared by a specially constituted 
authority viz. the Calcutta totropolitan Planning Organisation. This 

io“ that ■’ 
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Country Planning Branch of the. State Development and Planning Departiiient. 

The Basic Deveioptnent Plan covers an area of about 490 square miles 
inhabited by more than 6 million people and governed locally by 3 (tluree) 
municipal corporations, 31 municipalities, -1 cantonment board, 1 notified 
area authority and about half-a-dozen special purpose authorities. Besides, 
tliree zilla parishads and their constituent units are also involved in the 


adnipistration of parts of the metropolitan area. The governmental picture 
depicted here is an example of a poly-institutional situation at its 

beat, or shall I say, -v^orst* , 


The. two instances cited above point out two different approaches 
to the question of agencies for the formulation of city development plansA 
One approach would be to entrust the municipal authority to plan for its 
area, obviously following the major guide-lines set by the State Govennaent, 
The other alternative is to create a special authority for this purpose. 
There are genuine advantages in making the municipal authority the planning 
agency. In that case, the needs and .p' iorities of the municipal area are 
readily ascertained, there is greater possibility of a local drive for 
tapping more resources for financing the plan, and local popular jnrtici- 
patien is assured. Where both the planning and implementing functions 
vest in a municipal authority, the latter is expected to implement its 
ouui plan quickly and successfully. . 

The case for a special statutory planning authority has been 
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the general direction and control of the Board. The Rural-Urban 
Relationship CoEffiiit tee, on the other liand, concerned itself with the 
problems of dovetailing urban and rural plans together. Accordingly, 

•three devices were suggested for three situations viz. (i) a district 
with a substantial urban population (ii) a predominantly rural district, 
and (iii) a metropolitan area or .a city region. For the first situation 
a statutcry planning and development authority has been recomcffinded consis- 
ting of representatives from the zi 11a pari shads and thenrban local bodies. 
The authority would coordinate, implement certain functions and set the 
guide-lines for planning and development which the local bodies would be 
following. For the second situation, it is recoramended that a special comm- 
ittee of the zi 11a pari shad on which the local bodies would be represented 
would undertake the task of plannii^ and development with the guidance and 
assistance of the State Government. For the metropolitan area or a city 
region, two alternatives have been suggested. One is to place the entire 
city region under a single municipal authority, the other alternative is 
to create a special statutory authority for undertaking the planning and 
development of area-wide functions, matters of purely local interest being 
left to the local authorities.. 

Of these two committees, the Rural— Urban Relationship Committee 
made an admirable attempt to think in an altogether inconventional way 
about a possible amalgamation of the rural and urban local bodies for the 
purposes of planning and development. This may well be the precursor of a 
composite form of local government that would do away with the present-day 
artificial distinction between urban and rural areas. The recommendation 
for an adboc planning authority is often made to overcome the difficulties 
involved in a 1)0 ly-insti tut idnal' situation.. Also, inmost cases, our local 
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bodies do not have the necessary technical kno;v-how and they are always 
area-bound i, From a long-term point of view, however, the multi pijicity 
of urban authorities such as he improvement trusts, the housing boards 
etc* need to be emerged into the elective local government which would 1 

obviate the necessity for having an al_hoc_j)lanning authority. Furthermore, 
the boundary problem cannot be taken as an insuperable problem. In the 
ultimate analysis, an ad_ hoc planning authority is no substitute for an | 

elective local planning authority which is in close touch with the needs I 

and aspirations of the people. 

■ ■ I 

whatever be the merits of the recocaaendations of the Bural-Urban ' 

Kelationship Coaaaittee, it is not knom rijethor these recommendations 
are going to be implemented by the State GOTernaents In the near future. 

Shall we then hid good bye to city development plan in the absence of the 
recommended agencies? Nobody present in this seminar would, I believe, 
reply to this question in the affiramtlve. Even in the absence of an 
ideal institutional arrangement, city development plan can be nndertaken 
by the existing agencies operating in our urban areas. Under tbe aiunici,al 
and panchayati raj Acts all over India, there i. no legal bar to inter- 
local authority coopration. Eyon where corporation may not be easily 
forthcoming, the municipal authority can always plan for its o™ services 
and functions which is certainly better than no planning at all. Since 
the planning exercise is a new thing to the local bodies, the role of 

the State Government in shewing the guidelines and assisting and advising 
them is of crutial importance. 
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■gOIlIG —I-EGISLATIQW 
. . By 

Hafeezul Rahman* • 

, 'Zoning' is the name given to regulation of 

building development and uses. of property by, division 

into .districts having uniforin. height, use, or bulk 
requirements J Initiated and developed in the 
United States of America as an _ exclusive technique 
of controlling the use of land, it has recently been 
introduced in India as a corollary to the campaign 
for planred development of urban areas. Its purpose 
is to check heterogeneous uses of land -o as to ensure 
better and decent standards of civic life to the 
citizenry. So recent is the concept in this country 
that we have not yet been able to d evelop- any definite 
precise aspects of the law of zoning. Whatever 

development has taken place has been merely an off-shoot of 
town planning laws.. 


Dean, Paculty of Law, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh 
1. Bettman, "Constitutionality of Zoning", 37 E.I..E., 834 
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A brief ..0u.rvey of -the- of the concept 
of ’Zoning, in the U.S.l. may help a better appraisal of 
the technique of our own country’ . 

I . 

Zoning, was- introduced inU.S. A. with the attempts 
the Fow ..ork C ty Council to eliminate incompatible 
land uses from the fimous Fifth jVenue.^ Later, 
the pattern became popular and enabling legislation 
authorising local authorities to m.ake ordinances 
fqr.zoning the towns was adopted by all the States. 

^ In this context, considerable yariation in the 
contents of such ordinances ia natural; nevertheless, 
certain uniformities are discernible. The basic 
unit of such control has usually been the small 
plot of land that is designed to be developed by 
a single owner or builder. Tuilding activity on ■ 
such plots is so regulated as to preserve better 
and healthy standard's of civic life in the locality 
concerned. This technique of control through single 
plots of land is called single lot zoning’ 3.. 


2'v...Id.. . at 83 ' 4 . , ' ' 

dential\|?elopralSts'',"73^H^L ? 2^rat'^' 

^ 211 at pp. ,242-44 
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Tlre-e distinct varietle-s of this- technique 
have been developed; (i) Height 'Zoning, (ii) Use; 
Zoning, and (iii) Bulk Zoning. ' Height Zoning'. 
ordi nances divide the to'wm in areas having unifoim . . 
height requirements for buildings in such areas. 

Use Zoning ordinances segregate residential, ■■ 
commercial and' industrial uses in a town by 
assigning different areas for such uses and also 
provide for eradication of existing incompatible^ 
divided into single -family, ' tv/o-family and multi.- 
ple-family blocks. Bulk Zoning ordinances, regulate 
the size of buildings in order to ' control the density 
of p*ptilation in the town or. any part thereof. These 
techniques may either be .used singly’- or may be com- 
bined together, invrhich case the ordinance is called 
a 'comprehensive' zoning ordinance. 

Zoning ordinances are. made in exercise of 
Police Power of the 'State and as they affect the 
freedom, of. the -owner- to deal with his property they 
must fulfill the requirements of the 'Due Process 
of law'. The earlier promulgation of zoning res- 
'trictions was motivated by a desire to curb .the nui- 
sance potential of industrial and commercial 
development, which was later substituted by a concern 

for the health and ^neral welfare of the people-. 
^usBS, usually the 3Bsident.ial areas are further,.. ■' 
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As a related concept, it was also held that zoning 
enhanced the value of the property by obviating 
nuisances. This limited .Justification of zoning has 
lost its value in the face of modern developments 
engulf ing. zoning, .in the wider problem of housing the 
homeless. The large increase in urban population 
after the second world war has shifted the stress 

from mer.e eradicatio.n of nuisances and preservation 

• 4 

of health to 'Town Planning' for better living, 
and '.zoning' has increasingly been used to subserve 
such planned development,. 



•4, ' This shift has been brought about by the -f 

following' factors; (i) incompatibility of, 
single lot zoning with large scale housing 
development, (ii) technological and architec- 
tural' derelopments necessiatihg more freedom 
in planning urban development, (iii) growing 
awareness of. the impact of building design on 
hum.an personality, (iv) growing awareness of 
economic segregation that results from- bulk 
zoning, (r.) realisation of the necessity of 
permit-t ing"' -some commercial uses in -a residential area 
to promd.e for necessity of permitting some 
commercial uses in a residential area to 
provide for necessities and reduce 
monotony of erclusive residential districts, 

(vi) substitution of nrivate agencies 
for public authorities that enjoyed immunity 
for zoning requirements, to bring about urban 
redevelopment, (vii) pattern of financing urban. 
redeTelopment that requires compliance with zoning 
requirements and hence effectively restrains imaginative 
handling, ^ and (viii) the. need for flexibility and * 

adaptability that planned development for future involves. 

See; Vladeek, "Large Scale Developments and One House 
Zoning Controls" gO Law and Contemporary problems 264, 
Williams, "Planning Law and .Democratic Living", 

Id . at 5.17 - c' ' ' 

Toll, Zonihg for Amenities, ibid , p. 265 
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This shift has also been reflected in the 
attitude of the Supreme Court of the United States 
of America* to’^ards the constitutionality of zoning 
ordinances,. Three phases are discernible. The 
first covers, the period from the first decade of 
this century till the end of the first world war. 

In this period, the Court justified the exercise 
of such powers primarily on the basis of an 

analogy drawn from the common law rule for abate- 

5 ■ ' 

ment of nuisances. Towards the end of this period 

there was an ec tension of this attitude to acti- ■ 
vities which were not per se nuisance, and yet by 
reason of their, situation or a change in eifeum- 
stances had the potential to harm the health of the 
residents.^ ■ ' 

r- ^ 

The next phase began' after the first world war 
when the problem of finding accommodation for the 
growing urban population assumed a pointed acuteness. 
Justice Sutherland became the princinal architect of 
judicial opinion in this field. ■ In a series of cases 

7 ’ 

begimiing with the Euclid case the Court upheald the 

5. Welch Y. Swasav, (igOQ) 214-U.-S. 91 

Pierce Oil Co'rp, v ,. Hope (19'19) 248 U.S, 498. 

6. Hadacheck v. Sebasllan (1915) 239 U.'S. 394 

7. Euclid V. Amber Realty Co., (1926) 272 U.S. 365; 

Sarib v. Pox (1927) 274 U.S. 603; 

Zahn V . Board of Public Works (1927) : 274 U. S. 5.2,5; 
ledtow V. Cambridge (. 1 927) 214 U. S. 183 
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exercise of comprehensive zoning ordinances because 
of their relation to general welfare of the communitj^. 
It was no longer necessary that the prohibited use 
had a nuisance potential. Zoning was given a positive 
content, and 'Whenever its exercise was conducive 


to the general welfare of the community it was valid 
It was held that even in cases where the relation of 


inpugned^ ordinance 


established but x^as also not clearly regatived the 

court would not interfere. 

The third phase is marked by the development 

in the concept of over-all town planning which found 

expression in the ppinion of Justice Douglas in 

R 

Berman v. Parker; 


The concept of public welfare is broad 
and inclusive. The values it represents 
are spiritual as well as physical, aes- f 
thetie as well as monetary. It is within 
the power of the legislature to determine 
that the '-community should be beautiful as 
well as healthy, spacious as well as clean, q 
well-balanced as well as care-fully patrolled.^ 

And, for that purpose, the learned Judge held that ' 

if the opinion of the experts constituting a Planning 

Commission was that the whole area be redesigned so 

as to eliminate the causes of blight, it xas not 

for. the Co;urt to adjudge each, particular instance 

of the exercise of poWef , 
a. 11954'} 384 U.S. 26 , = ■ 



It may ,be added that the impugned ,leglslatU)n - 
in the instant case (District of Colimhia Redevelop* 
ment Act, 1945) provided for the creation of a ‘ 
Planning Commission. to prepare and Implement a 
comprehensive plan for land use in that district. 

The respondents had successfully assailed its 
validity in the lower court on the. ground that their 
property was not a danger to public health and 
hence not aaenable to the ecercise of Police 'Power, 


The denial of the Court to look into the valid itv 


of actions taken in individual cases under an 


integrated plan without referring to the whole 
plan -vindicated the propriety of the planning 
approach to zoning problem. 


Prior to the adoption of th eConstitution 


of India, regulation of land use in urban areas by 
zoning techniq.ues was almost non-existent in this 
country. Control of building , operations was left 
in the hands of -local authorites for the purpose 
of ensuring sanitary conditions of life. In- exer- 
cise of- these powers they might' prescribe conditions 
relating to the -size of front, side and back yaridf, 
percentage of covered area, height of the proposed 


building and the material to be used for construc- 
tion, The control was exercisable only in respect 
of future building operations ^and that too in 
respect of individual buildings. No general control 
of land use was envisaged or expected. 

The growth of urban population after the first 
World War together with rapid industrialisation 
created new problems. Legislative enactments like 
the U.P. Town Improvement let, 1919, were aimed 
'at providing for improvement of the town by era- 
dication of habitation unfit for human dwellings. 

But as yet nothing in the line of zoning, techniques 
was consciously resorted to. This happened only after 
the advent of the Constitution. The first compre- 
hensive statement of the objectives in that' respect 
was made in the Second five Year Plan to the following effect 

If planned urban development is to be iindertaken 
and the lines along which various urban or poten- 
tially urban centres are to develop over the course 
• of the next ten or fifteen years, there is need 
for a clear conception of the pattern of economic 
development and especially of industrialisation 
which ^is to be follow'ed in determining the 
distribution, location and size of various indus- 
trial and other undertakings.*. The aim must 
ultimately^ be to evolve balanced urban-rural 
: regions which would provide stable and diverse 
employment and through the provision ef the 
necessary economic and social over heads, achieve 
development at reasonable, social- and economic costs... 

10. See Secs. 178-186' of the U'.P., Municipalities Act, 1916 
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in pSi action has to be taken 

1 -P? 5 S .ate along five principle directions; 

+v,o ' State should have a phased programme for 

P^^eparation, of master plans for all 
^hese should provide for integra- 
~~^LQ £ , J:. .g ^dj u^^ principles in' each ^ 

o F ' ?ff?pip^?t r^P^5 •boo~^’laInir;g the 'maximum amount 

“ ®i£icieucy and economy in working and living 
conditions... ^ 


■...It is recommended that town and country 

plamlng legislation should be enacted in all 
States and the necessary machinerv for its 
• P-Eiplementation should be set up. 11 

It must be noted that the foregoing statement 

mentions zoning only as a subsidiary of town planning 

for the purpose of segregating incompatible land xlae. 

Even as such the task was left to the States which 

enjoy the power to legislate in respect of land, 

local authorities and social and economic planning. In 

this context we may briefly analyse the legislation in 

respect of planned urban (fevelopment of the State of, 

Uttar Pradesh as a pr.ototsrpe of such State legislations 

with a view to delineate the zoning concepts found 

therein, ■ 



In 1958, the State of Uttar Pradesh put on its 
statute book a skeleton legislation "The U.P. (Regu- 
lation of Buildings Operations) Act." It is a small 


1 1 . Second Eive Year Plan 
Government of India, 


j P. 569 (Publication - division 
1956). 


enaetmenl; of 19 sections creating the barest framework 
for planned town development. The Act deals both 
with construction. :Df buildings von individual plots 
as well as with relaying oi an 3 r.- area as a site for 
a colony or townships, and its development’ by , individuals 
or groups. Some regulations and directions have also 
been made by the State Government in exercise of the 
powers conferred upon it by the Act. 

Whenever the State Government is of opinion that .’a 
particular area- requires to be regulated under the Act 
with a .view to the prevention of bad laying out of land, 
haphazard erection of buildings or growth of sub-standard 
colonies or with a view to the development and expansion 
of that area according to proper planning; it may declare 
such area to be a regulated, area by a notification published 
in the Official Gazette in accordance with the terms of 
Sec. 3 of the Act. Consequent upon such notification the 
State Government is to create a. Controlling Authority 
consisting of a Chairman who should be a civil servant not 
below the rank of a Sub-Divisional Fagistrate and other 
nominated ■ members not exceeding nine including the- heads 
of the lo.cal authorities where such area is situated. 





The Controlling Authority and the State Government 
have been empowered to issue general directions by 
notification in the Official Gazette in respect of a largi 
number of matters including development of a site Into 
a township or, colony, division of a site into plots, 
erection of buildings on such plots, use, design and 
number of such buildings, the amenities to be provided in 
such buildings, and use of land for purposes other than 
the erection of buildings-,: Any development in the "■ 
regulated area, which expression also covers building ** 

ik ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

operations,, cjui only be made with the permission of the 
Prescribed Authoritj?' created for this purpose. In pant- 
ing such permission the Prescribed Authoritv muR-h ho 


1.4.0J.XCU ,.nd.-c xne proposed development and use of - -the 
land is in a ccordance with; 'the standards laid down in 
the directions, and the proposals and standards of the 
Master Plan of the regulated| area, approved by the Controll 
or/in .contravention of any conditioiis ■ attached there to 
may be .demolished, and the developer shall be liable to 
pay a fine^ which may- extend tb ten thousand rupees. 

In exercise of itspowers to give general directions, 
the State Government issued some direction pertaining to 
Zoning in 1960, These directions prescribe, that at' least 
10^ of the total area of land nn TT'PT'A "hir I'aTrmTf* s. 


/authority 
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must l 3 e left as . open spaces on which no constructions 
shall take place. _ Every plot for residential use must be 
at -least 1800 sq..ft..in area and a plot for industrial 
use. at least 6000 sq, , ft. in. area. . Not more than one 
building can be constructed on one plot. Front, side and 
back yards requirements are prescribed in proportion to 
the size of the plot and according to. the use - residential, 
commercial or industrial 7 to which the plot may be put. 

In ease of continuous houses the side yeard requirements 
are only applicable to corner plots, but it is provided 
that- a block may not be more than 600 yards in length. 

A percentage fized in proportion to ' the size of the plot 
and varying with the use (residential, commercial, or 
industrial ) is fixed beyond which the site may not be 
covered by a building, A general height restriction 
is provided by the rule that such building shall not 
exceed in height a plane drawn at an angle of 45 from 
the opposite side of the road on which the building is 
situated. Further architectural control is envisaged 
to ensure aesthetic 'uniformity in appearance. 

A persual of these directions reveals only a nebulous 
notion of zoning. The directions c.ontemplate 'segre- 
gation of buildings with leference to their use -.for 
■•residential, commercial or iitdiistrial purpose, but no 
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partictiiar pattern ofdistribution i3 envisaged. It does 
not require exclusive classification of building areas 
with reference tb'use.. Again, the iasic unit of zoning 
IS constituted by single plots of land that vould be 
developed by different developers, though there are a 
few indications of large scale housing in the provisions ■ 

regarding side-yards. 

These directions do appear to make a distinction 
between the small, medium and large plets but no indica- 
tion is given of its relation with family size criterion. 
Ho zoning ?;ith respect to height criterion is at all 
envisaged. On the contrary, a single rule regulating 
height of buildings is made. In fact, all details of 
zoning are left to the ControllingAuthority and. are 
expected to be provided by it with reference to a Master 
Plan of the development of the regulated area. But at 
the same time the enactment suffers from a serious defi- 
ciency in -this respect, as it prescribes nothing about 
the procedure of the formulation of a Master Plan and 
does not even conceive of such a plan as a necessity. 

It is only in 1he directions given by the State G-overnmait 
that the Prescribed Authority is required to see that 
the proposed development is in accordance with the 
proposals of the Master Plan which is defined by Cl. (1) 
(f) of Pirectidn Ho. 1 as a 'plan of the regulated are ‘ 
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daily approTed as such by Controlling Authority with the 
prior sanction of the State Government defining the 
boundaries, character of land*-use, zoning, stages of 
development, main existing and- proposed communication 
lines and major open spaces.^ . , ’ As we have seen in case 
of United States ofAmerica, zoning according to a 
Master Plan has distinct advantages on classical zoning 
techniques in providing an integrated picture of future 
development of the city and having the requisite flexibi- 
lity and adaptability for that purpose that the classi- 
cal techniques laclc. But for that purpose it is essential 
that planning should be made a pre-condition of inten- 
sive building development, and it must be further 
ensured that the .plan is made after honest and intensive 
collection of statistical data on the basis of predictions 
reasonably related to the data so collected, and ^ould 
not be drawn from doctr“'inaire principles or slogans. 

Besides this, it 'is necessary to create an identity 
of purpose between the affected interests and the pro- 
posals oi the Master Plan to ensure smooth running of 
the development in .accordance with the plan. This requires 
participation of such interests in the creation of a 



plan. But this aspect has been thoroughly neglected 
by the said legiaLation. In the absence of such a 
provision it is even doubtful whether the legislation 
could strvive an a ttacik on ;'its validity on g.r«un‘is of 
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infringment of Article 19(1') (f) of the Constitution, 

There is no participation at all, no opportunities for 
representation are provided to the affected interest-^. 
Perhaps, the basic reason for this is -that development 
is conceived to be confined to areas where land has 
already been acquired by the State, but this restiriction 
severly debilitates the legislation. So confined, it 
would fail to serve' the purpo'se of planned urban d eve- 
lopment except In the. comparatively small number of areas 
where th'e State owns all the land, and in respect of 
which it would seem unnecessary since the State in its 
capacity as the owner may well have achieved the same 
results by contractual means. The' legislation was 
obviously necessary to arm it with such powers to' control 
building development of areas of which it has no pro- 
prietary right, but- in respect of which it is doubtful 
whether the legislation would be constitutionally 
valid in the light of the ■ observations of theSuorement 
Court .in ' Maneklal- Chottalal v. Makwana , There, a 
unanimous court speaking through the Justice Yaidalingam 
had upheld the validity of town planning law of the 
State of Bombay. His. Lordship observed? 
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At every stage, from the heginningto -fee end 
the Act and the Rules, make very elaborate 
. pr ovisions regarding th e forma;il ties to be 
gone through, by the local authority, by the 
State Government and by other authorities 
♦onceriH]:, in the niatter of preparing and 
finalising a Town Planning Scheme. At ' 
all stages, a very wide publicity is given 
by the authorities concerned, in the matter 
of making known its proposals to the public 
and to the owners of land, who are. sought, to 

, ' '.'A*!/*'!,'. 

be affected by the Scheme. Provisions -have 
been made for filingof objections and suggest- 
ions and the authorities being bound to take 
into consideration those objections and 
suggestions... Therefore, having due regard 
to the. substantive and procedural aspects, we 
are satisfied that the Act imposes only 
reasonable restrictions, .. . (A.I.R,, 1967 S.C. 1373.)’ 
In the light of these pronouncements of the highest 
court of the land it is obvious that the legislation 
which Imposes restrac tions on user of property with 
reference to a Master Plan in the preparation of virhich 
no participation is afforded to affected interest can 
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■ hardly be sustained, The framers of the enactment 

• .•. appears to have ^not been sure of their commitment to 

^ development by planning, and rightly so because .planning 

is a costly exercise . that need only be undertaken 
. in cases where it is necessary, *It is not every deve- 
lopment . that requires planning. It is only where inten- 
sive development is expected in future, like new or 
existing industrial towns, state capitals and the like, 
that proper planing is re q.uired to accommodate present 
changes to possible future trends. Moreover, state 
resources, in our country are limited so that it is not 
possible to take; .up planned. d evelopment throughout the 
. .. country in the same .breath » A phased approach is dictated 
by circumstances that cannot be altered overnight, so 
that planned development is only possible where it is 



absolutely essential i 

In the. light of the foregoing the f olliwing sugg- 
estions. are formulated in respect of legislations which 
mey be ■undertaken-'in regard to Zoning; 

i) A distinction, may be made between areas that 
need planned development and areas that only 
require a regulation of development to ensure 
sanitary conditions of existence. J^or this 
purpose a distinction can be easily made on 
the basis of population. Towns with a popula- 


fion of more than one lakh may he picked up 
^ Kew township should be 
■ • : • based on planned (fevelopment , 

ii) Zoning in areas taken up for planned deyel op- 
men t may be 'nE,-de a part of such development, 
and the techniques adopted may be such as to 
subserve the planned {3svelopment of the area, 

iii) Where planned cfevelopment is required, provi- 
sion may be made for providing opportunities 
to affected interests in .the area sought to 
be planned to participate in the formulation 
of the. plan? and for, this purpose the planning 
authorities be required to give vi.de publicity 
to the plan proposals and to consider the 

representations made in this behalf. Reasons 

... ■ ■■ ■ 

be given in respect of decisions reached, 

iv) The planning authorities may beecpert bodies 
rather than executive officers of the Government 
■ v) Provision may be nade for a perio'dic revision of 

such plans to ensure their conformity .with changing 
. situations as well as technological advancements. 
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THE national WATER SUPPLY AM) SANITATION mOGRAMlE 

By 

S. Eadhakrishnan 

(Paper prepared for the Second Short Term Training Course 
for Municipal Executives April-June, 1968) 




The National Water Supply & Sanitation PrograBB: 


S, Radhakrishnan 
ctqr General of Health SerYices 
try of Health & Family Planning, 
Goy^efnment of India# 


^ ^ The happiness and all powers of a nation depend upon tbe^^^^ 

health of its pe-opls, which is essential for its economic progress. Good 
health not' only reduces the economic burden of nan but also creates an 
environment in which constructive effort could be applied to the production 
of goods and provision of services. Prevention of disease and preservation 
of health as well as economic development depend to a large extent upon 
the environment in which people ^re born, grow, study, work and recreate. 
Safe and' adequate water shoo Id be available to the community and its 
waste products should be collected and 'disposed of satisfactorily. 

2. ' Drought, in 1966 resulted not only a drastic cut in the 

industrial and economic activity of Bombay because of the water shortage, 
but also caused serious consideration for the evacuation of a large segment 
of population. Infectious hepatitis epidemic in 1955-56 in Delhi made a 
rude awakening in the minds of the people to the importance of safe water 
supply. Cholera is present in endemic form in many parts of India, 
‘filariaifl hyper-endenic in some areas and gunieaworm infestation is 
prevalent' in certain iistricts. Typhoid death rate is still high - 71 
per million population even in 1963 while in U,K, it has been reduced to 
one, in 1954 ^and in U.S.A. only 0,32, as early as 1945. Infant mortality 
of 77.6 per thousand live births is one of the highest among big countries. 
Evdry year twenty lakh 'deaths and one crore cases occur due to gastro- 
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3, If all factors such as freedoa from water and filth borne 
diseases, saving in earning and... medical bill to the individual , munici- 
pality and Governments, the encourafement and impetus that an adequate and 
safe water supply and proper sanitation gives to the industries, reduction 
in the rate of fire insurance and in the expenditure of anti-aosquite 
measures, conservancy, transport and disposal of human excreta, reduction 
in the mortality and morbidity’ rates, improvement of civic amenities and 
promotion of tourist traffic etc. are assessed in the correct perspective 
it would be far greater in the per capita saving when these facilities 
are provided than otherwise, 

4, • if water supply and sanitatice facilities are to be provided 

to the entire country, necessary finance has to be raised, a vast orga- 
nisation both 'at the centre and at the stats and local governments is 
necessaiy ; trained,' experienced and capable staff is essential; necessary 
materials, and equipment have to be mamifactured ; schemes have to be 
conceived, planned, investigated, executed and maintained and operated 
properly. Above all, the users- participation is essential. The National 
Water Supply' & Sanitation' Programme has been initiated in the Union 
Ministry of Health in 1954 to carry out this onerous responsibility, ' ,, 

of providing water supply and sanitation to 
the urban and rural population of India was not fully realised prior to 

independence. In 1944, however , the fealth Survey and -Development . . 
Commitee sj, . lighted the problem^ The Environmental Hygiene Committee 
in 1949 offered some concrete suggestions' for five, year plans for water 

.s^pp||/|ndr;sa^itatipn .but:; niiir 

scheme was included in the %tional Development Programme. A panel of the 
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^ ' ;-3- V ■ ■ . , , , 

Building Project teari of t!ie Planning Cbanission in 1981 studied the 

Water Supply and Sanitation Prdbleiti of the country, and ■assea'sed the 

requiroBent , In i959 j a teai3 of Uni ted States engineering’ ' experts and 

in 1960 the National Water Supply and Sanitation Gotamittee set up’ in the 

Ministry of Health reviewed the position', ' ‘ ' • ■ ’ ’ ■ t 

6, /ibout 30^ of the totrns, raost'ly the’ bigger one, s, ' had water 

supply but only had sewerage, BvOP in' those towns', large: ' areas were 

not served with these facilities. The’ qua ntity and even the quality of 

water supply and the collection, treatneht and disposal of sewage' were 

inadeq'uate and far from satisfactory,' It iras estimated that in order to 

cover the 1961 population, a sun of the or dfei* of ' Bs, 1,000 cr ores was 

required for urban, water supply ajhd seweiage and Bs.600 crores ’for 

piped water supply and Sg,I20 crores for simple wells in the itiral areas, 

•' "^be task of providing satisfactory water supply and sanitation 

to the entire nation ,is enormous. The vastness of the area, the large 

number of villages and the hydro-geological features of the country and 

the difficulties involved in the technical, administrative and financial 

procedures and operation of the huge, number, of installation made the 

• , . with a total population of 7,9 crores according to 1961 census, 

problem very difficult.' There are 269b towns/ Out of this about 44^ live 

in 107 towns and cities with more than one It'.kir population, about 1,1^ . 

live in 266 small towns with population less than 5000 and '24^ in 1927 

' , .• i ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ 

tarns / less than 20,000, On the rural phase 36 crore*- people live in 

5,5'9,000 villages; 71^ in'medium villages of 500 to 2000 'population. 

' f he strain on urban wa'teii:'’ supply has increased enotmPusly 

in recent 3rears due to Tsrbahisatioh, industrialisation, over crowding 
especially in large cities an! in fliix of .labour from i^ural areas, , 



IMefinite postponenent by nunicipalities and Governments of much needed 
augmentation sctemes as well as improper maintenance have added to the 


problem. Provision of sewerage facilitie 


lag far behind water supply 


wbicli creates unhealthy emrironnent, Filari 


nd mlaria are introduced 


into such comadnities,. which would take' considerable time, effort, energy 
and finance to be eradicated. Ifuch of the insanitation in our towns is due 
to faulty design, xilanning, siting and conatructicn of privies and the 
primitive methods of collection of human excreta. The proper way is by 
water born sanitation. At the present rate of growth the population figure 
is expected- to reach 66 crores in 1981* The quantity of water supply 
each person and industry requires is increasing as also the number of 
people and industries, * . . ; 


Central Public Health Engineering Organisation established 
in the Ministry of Health & Family Planning is the technical body to 
implenent the NayoBa-l S ater Supply & Sanitation Progranm , Water Supply 
a Sanitation Schenes of ’tile State are re-yiewed iti the CPHSO, Officers 
of the Organisation also ylsit the states to give technical guidance at 
site nhenever necessary, : It helps the States to establish Public Health 
Engineering Dopartpeotaj directs aol cmdncts Public Health Engineering 
training. Senlnary aa<! ^posiaiana Public Health Engineers' Conf^irences 
are Mng arranged. , Init’iiiting research, collection, collation and - 

dissemination of basic data and technical infomatlon Is also, part, of 
its- duties. It publishes -type’ designs, broaohn»es Und' lays do«, standards 
and simciflcation for, design and constmotion of 'works'; Manual, on various 
aspects ef Public Health BngiheeWn^ are bei.^ published.' It alsn'keeps i 

Unison with:natlonal;«d.inti*|t^^ 

field, I>eyeloping pnbUc;||® 



prograiame as ..well as provision of iechnical expertise in this sphere 
to ot her .departments ijnd to ev'en private a^hcies, is part of its function. 

In short it is engaged in the' establishiaent of Public Health Bngiuecrii^ 


on sound footing.ip this country., ' : • 

10, , . Public Health Engineering progracmes are initiated by the 



CPIIEO as and. yhep the need is, felt, dhe probable 'amounts available 
under the various plans,. and in the different financial years are intiiaated 
to the States and thpir. plan proposals invited. Proposals' for iir ban water 
supply and sewerage schen!e;s and. those for metropolitan cities and special 
projects as well, as .the requirement for rural pipei<i water supply schemes 
and well construction programme are 'received. The State Government 
representatives are invited to Delhi and the proposals of each State are 
discussed in the Health Ministry,-. Ministry of Finance, Planning Commission 
and Directorate General of Health Services are also represented in the 
Working Groups. The. allocations recommended by this group is consolidated 
and adjusted in the Plannir^ Commission. The State Governments are then 
asked their acceptance. The allocations are revised according to the 
final plan allocation or yearly .provision. 




Originally, the allocated amount's "wdre adjusted in the 


State funds at the end of 'the fiscal year tesed on the expenditure incurred 


by them. Each State Government ..hqs different procedure. In some States 


the funds have to be deposited by. the- :.M. unici pal ities with State Public 
Health Engineering Departneqts as a pre-^requisite for the works being taken 


up for execution 


This caused some, delay. Now the State Governments can 


draw three-fourths of the allotted amount in nine equal instalments in the 
first nine months of the yeatj thq I^lancte'' being adjusted at the end of the 
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12* The State Governiaents forward the Water Supply and. 

Sanitation Sc heine a prepared by the i,r Public Health Engineering Depariasents 
to the Union Health Ministry for scrutiny and apEToval under the National 
Water Supply & Sanitation Prt^ranEje, , Urban Water Supply & Sewerage 
schemes approved by the Central Government are entitled for 100^ of the 
cost as loan which has to be repaid together with interest in twenty 
five annual annual instalment* Water Supply Schemes costing upto ten 
lakhs may be sanctioned in the States without reference to the Centre* 

All the sewerage schemes whose effluents would be utilised for agricul- 
tural purposes’ are entitled f.or 12|^ of Ibe cost from the Centre as 
subsidy and a ivatching grant fro^i.the :Stat,e Governments, the ’valance 

being given by the Centre .as loan* . 

ihiral Sctemes are given 50^ of the cost as subsidy 
from the Centre and the other 50^ is being financed by the State Government 

, ^ , • ■ , . '9 

mth aa elecent of the cost sterad by the beaoficiaries, the users share 
.as supposed to be la the, f cm of labour aad locally available mterlal. 

The Idea Is to make the user have a sease of personal partlclpaticm la 
the scheme so that he may take aa active latorest la Its proper 
operation aad maiatenaace. The States' share vary from 25 to 50 f' of the 
cost dependiug upon their policy and the fimmcial pcsitioa «f the villages. 

Is being erecuted In the various units - 

village, Panchayat Developtmut Meeks, Municipalities aad Corporations; 

The State Gbverameat «ecuts the schemes through their Public Health 

Engineering Departments and on completion h«nri . 

on completion h^and them over to the local bodies 

- Eruchayats in the case, of rural, schemes, .ho operate and uni„Mu them. 

The progress of ereoutlon of the scheme is etched at the Ceutre'through 
H, quarterly Progress Heports on the erecutloa of the schemes forsarded 
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by the- State Governments, , . , / 

15. The GPHEOJias. at fr esent sixteen technical posts and a 

small adninistratiye section;. Most of the States now have Public Eealta 
Engineering Departments, mile the GEUG in the llinistry of Health 
is concerned with, the L.S.G. Department works , the State 
Public Health Departments -are under different administrative departments, 
some -under Health, other under L.S.G. or P.W.D. Some States have 
separate, P.H.E,. Departments while in some others it is a wing of the 
P,W.D. or Irrigation or other Engineering Departments, In Hajasthan, 
Gujarat and Maharashtra the Chief Public Healih Engineer also functions 
as Additional Secretary or Joint Secretary to the State Governnent. 

The rural programme is executed in different States by different agencies, 

, P.E.E.D., L.S.G.E.D., P.W.D. , Bevenne Department, Agriculture Department 
Irrigation Department, Community Development Department, Hural Development 
Deiartment,, , Industries Department, Tribal Welfare Department, Electricity 
Department, Highway Department and so on. Even in the Union Got eminent 
the rural progrararae has been administered until recently by the Planning 
Commission, C.D. Ministry, Social Welfare pnistry in addition to the 
Health Ministry, Rural piped water supply .is, however, now under the 
Health, Ministry and lyell constructim programme in the Communi-ty 
Development Ministry., All the public health engineering works should 
legitimately be brought under the P. E.E. Department . Establishment 
of separate P.E.E. Departments in the Centre and States and bringing 
all the' P.H.E. works into .that Departpnt is, difficult but within 
a short tinse -there is substantial progress,. It is hoped that in a 
few years the position will, be mch more satisfactory , ; 




16 » A large army of public health engineering personnel is required 



to construct and maintain the vast number of vater supply and sewerage 
installations. Engineers, Engineering Assistants, Supervisors, Water 
& Sewage Treatment Plan Operators, Pipeline men, filter mechanics, plant 
attendants,. Sanitary Chemists, Biologists, ]fecteriologists, Laboratory 
technicians, geologists, well drillers, Ground water development crew 
and other technical personnel are essential for the programme. Proper 
traininp" nroeramme is necessary if we want "tiie above mentioned technicians 


as. those who are already trained are very very few in number. 


Post Graduate course in 


jjDw there 


,nd Public Health in 1948 


are some eight institutions which provide thi 


capacity for training in . these institutions is .seventy pe.r .axminm* About 
500 Engineers lave been trained so far* Foreign fellowships from 


Colombo Plan etc, were 


in P»H,. Engineering from abroad. Now these, are mostly, travel fellowships 


awarded to deserving engineers who. already possess post-graduate degree 


in P,H, Engineering, . Short term course. of three months' duration was 


started in All India Institute of Hygiene & Public Health and graduate 


engineers were trained in P,H,E, in the first few batches. Such 


condensed courses are extended in three other institutions and these are 


extended in three other institutirais and these are meant to train 


subordinate engineers. Water Works Supervisors ccairses are being 
conducted by CPHEO in collaboration with the Central Public Health 


Engineering Research Institute -at various local centres. The next 


course will held in September,. 1967, in Bhopal* Onfe 'course was 
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conducted .to train^ Sanitary Inspectors -in rural water supply and 
sanitation. Courses for Sewage Yforks Supervisors and Sanitary Chemists 
will be taken up soon. Starting of refresher courses for Public Health 
Engineers ia also .being considered. One course to train subordinate 
engineering personnel was conducted by the^ State Governiaent of Orissa 
with f.E.Q. assistance. Pilot^rural water supply and sanitation • 

projects impienented with WEO/WICEF help also provides for the training 


.of field, workers, .... . ' 

. In order to one our age training', Union Ministry of Health 
& Family Planning is giving stipends to. inservice candidates sponsored 
to the, yar.ious courses by the State Governments i The stipends are in 
addition to. their ^y. The Ministry also meet the cost cm study tours, 
books, notes etc, for the courses. The U}:^ on Education Ministry also 
offers scholarships to students taking up .post-graduate, courses in Public 
Health Engineering. With all the .inducement, encouragement and effort 
the response from the users is not as much as it should be,- But with 
the realisation of the importance of Public Health Engineering, the 



position is becoming brig.htar and brighter, • ; • 

19 , Under the National Water Supply & Sanitation Programme 

a nominal provision of Ils.6 creres each was made for the urban and rural 
.schemes in, the First Plan- to be spent during -the romainii^. eig-hteen 
months of the plan, .The provision for the urban phase was, however, 
increased, later on to Ss.12,.72 cror^s,’ ' 272 urban' water supply, and 
sewerage schemes estimated to cost .Bs.50 crear es and 135 rural wat^r 
supply and sanitation schemas with -a- total estimated cost • of 'Bs ,14 crores 
were approved during the First .Plan .but the expenditure , incur, red was 
Rs.8,15 crores and R8,6.52 crores only on the urban and rural schemes 
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respectively. In the first three Plans under this Progranne a sun of 
Bs.l60 crores was provided for the urban schenes, Pajnnent anounted to 
Rs.llO crores but iiie execution of works would be about Rs,130 crores. 
Against a provision of Rs. 51 crores for the rural schenes in the three 
plans under this progranne, financial adjustnent cane to Rs.33 crores 
only. All the rural schecffis executed under various prograraneSj however j 
would cone to about Rs .100 crores, 

20, It my be note-worthy point that the entries provision, 
though vary magre, was not expensed fully. This is due to various 
causes. Central loans are sanctioned only to the State Governnents whose 
responsibility it is to reallot the loans anong the Municipalities and 
their repaynsnt to the Centre, Loans are given to those municipalities 
whose financial position is sound. According to the State p olicy which 
varies from State to State, some portions of these loans are to be 
treated as grants. The very idea of subsidy has an inhibiting tendency 
as the schedule of progranne has to be adjusted, more according to the 
donors' convenience than that of the' users, 

21, During the first three plan periods about water supp ly and 
200 sewerage schenes estimted to cost Rs,l,85 crores for the urban 
areas and about 2100 rural water supply schenes totalling to a cost of 
Es.46 crores were approved under the National Water Supply & Sanitation 
Progranae. Roughly 34^ of the urban population has adeqmte and 26^ 
partial water supply services. It leaves about 40^ of the population 
which have no protected water supply. About 76;^ of the population, 
however, have no sewerage facilities* On the rural side majority of 
the easy areas have been provided with protected water supply and the 
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reiaiinitig is proposed to be covered in the Pcnrth Plan. The scarcity 
and‘ &fficnlt areas still remain to be covered. About 30^ of the 
rural poi^ilati oh have inadequate service and about 25^ have not been 
provided ■5^’t.h potable water supply. 

22, ' ■ , ■ According to the latest inf orcat ion available 420 lakhs 

of rural arid 820 lakhs of uri;an population are at the risk of contacting 
fiiaria'. 52 towns are considered hyperendemic for filaria. Cholera 
is prevalent in ettdenic form in 48 districts where in live about 180 
lakhs urban and 900 lakhs rural population and 50^ of then run the risk, 
^uniea worm infestation is prevalent in 42 districts and 90 lakhs 
■population are at risk. These diseases can be controlled by providir^ 
adequate and safe TOter supply and satisfactory sanitatian. 

23, ■ As you all are aware the fourth Plan proposals are yet to 
be finalised, A tentative prevision of Rs,373 crores has been made in 
the plan f or’ rural and urban water supply and sanitation. A s im of 
Bs,233 erdres has been indicated for urban water supply and sewerage. 

This includes about Bs,33 creres for choleia and filaria areas. The 
.share for the hural piped water supply and sanitatiem is Rs.lOS crores 
and Bs, 46 'crores for simple well construction. The a,nounts have to be 
distributed among 17 States aiid 11 Union tcrritcaries and specific amounts 
earmarked for metropolitan cities, special projects and cholera, filaria 
and guniea'VPorm'ihfected areas, 

24, : ' The annual 'plan outlay . for the current fiscal year has 
been finalised recently*' Provision for water supply and sanitation is 
Rs*36, 96 crores. This is 2,76 crores more than the provision made for 
last year; yet the nlldcaiioti is far far below the requirement. 



25 ^^ Supply astid collecticEi and disposal' of waste water 

should be taken as the twin services necessary for a coEuminity , These 
should be taken as a j oint venture and operated and nanaged on business 
lines so as to rsake them at least self paying. Ifeny cf the tendicaps 
from which these services are suffering in the local bodies can be removed 
if an autonomous body is made responsible for this work* Such bodies would 
also increase the efficiency of operation an d maintenance of water supply 
and sanitary installations. The Central, State and Local Self Governments 
are trying to solve the problem of providir^ the services to the nation. 
But the amount involved is huge and so it will take a number of years 
if not a few more plans to reach a satisfactory level. The Boards if 
empowered and equipped to raise capital from open market can speed up 
the pace. Assistance from International bodies such as the World Bank, 
International Development Agency would be forthcoming if the Boards are 
run on sound business basis. In fact a beginning is already made. Such 
Boards are established in Bangalore and me or two other places. A ' 
large number of such Boards should be formsd all over the country. 

26, materials used with Water Supply, and Sewerage 

are in short supply. New materials are coming in the market. Stfeel 
pipes, E.CC, A,C. and prestressed concrete pipes and plastic pipes are 
being used more a ni more. . Lead usedyfor jointing C.I. pipes is to be 
imported. It is in short supply throughout the world. Other jointing 
materials are being tried. Specials, valves, pumps and other machinery, 
chlorimtors, water meters etc. are not produced in the country in 
sufficient quantity. Their quality is also to. be established. 
Coordinatiai cf production, siipply and utilisation, of these items is 
necessary from the National point of view* 
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27 i Be.seo.rch both fundamental and applied is., essential for 

industry to .explore and discover, hew, methods* The popnlation is 
increasing. 'SO also the 'iiimber and types' of indnstries#' • Water , resonrces^ 
required. ,are_ becoming more and more, costly, and difficult as the sources 

are either used up or polluted. Kcdern industries produce varieties of 
items of goods and throw out more kinds of pollutants. Eesearch is, 
tie ref ore, .necessary in the Water Suppl 3 ’' fit Sanitation field to catch up 
with the industrial advancement. Besearch in the new materials used in 
the Water Supply & Sanitation Projects as well as in the processes such 
as demineralisation, desalinisati on, de fluoridation, water softening, 
iron and manganese removal and treatment of sewage and industrial 
treatment is to he intensified*. In other countries.rese.arch is undertaken 
in the Universities, private industries and by the State and Federal 
ag3ncies also. Industries which imoduce materials and equipment do 
research on the methods of operation and use of the materials and equip— 
ment they produce, Besearch in manufacturing and c ms tructicn techniques 
should he broad based so as to make the research workers and field 
workers work in close cooperation sc that maximum benefit could be 
obtained of the research in its utilisation in the field. In our country 
research at every stage is yet to develop to full scale. Central Pablic 
Health Engineering Besearch Institute established in the C,S,I.B, & 
I.C.M.a. in the Ministry of Health & Family Planning are carrying out 
research on some of the Public Health, Engineering problems. The Union 
Minister for. Health & Family Planning is the Chairman cf the Coordination 
Committee of the C.S.I.R, with regard to Public Health &, Medical subjects. 
The Indian Stanrlard Institution, is engaged in standardising materials, 
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25, . Ifa'fc®!’ Supply aod collection and disposal of waste water 

should be taken as the twin services necessary for a coamanity. These 
should be taken as a j oint ventoire and operated and managed on business 
lines so as to make them at least self paying. Many cf the handicaps 
from which these services are suffering in the local bodies can be removed 
if an autonomous body is made responsible for this work, Snch bodies would 
also increase the efficiency of operation an d maintenance of water supply 
and sanitary installations. The Centralj State and Local Self Governments 
are trying to solve the problem of providing the services to the nation. 
But the amount involved is huge and so it will take a number cf years 
if not a few more plans to reach a satisfactory level. The Beards if 
empowered and equipped to raise capital from open market can speed tip 
the pace. Assistance from International bodies such as the World Bank, 
International Development Agency would be forthcoming*™!! "lije Boards are 
run on sound business basis. In fact a beginning is alreac^ir made, Suhh 
Boards are established in Bangalore and ate or two other places, A ' 
large number of such Boards should be formed all over the countiy, 

: — * . TraditflMal^^ m Supply, and Sewerage 

are in short supply. New materials are coming in the oarket. Stfeel 
pipes, R.CC, A.C. and pre stressed concrete pipes and plastic pipes are 
being used more a ni more, . laad used for jointing C.I. pipes is to be 
importefB. It is in short supply throughout the world. Other jointing 
materials are being tried. Specials, valves, pumps and other machinery, 
chloriimtors, water meters etc. are not produced in the countiy in 

•:;:hee^Ss^^y:;fl*qmSthe- ■ Ifeti:^6naS jjhlr^Isof :^view,''^ 
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27i .Eesearcli both fimdaniental and applied is, esseBtial 

industry to .■■explore ' and discosTer^ new, n^tbcds.* The popnilation/is 
increasing BO also the number and types of industries* Water, resources 
requir^^d „are/becpning more and more .costly 'axid dif,.ficuit as the sources 

■; . . .'.’■■■■■ .. -r-. 

are either used ujj or polluted, Koiern industries produce varieties of 
items of goods and throw out more kinds of pollutants. Research is, 
tterefore, .necessary in the W.ater Supply ck Sanitation field to catch up 
•wiih the industrial advancement. Research in the new materials used in 
the Water Supply & Sanitation Projects as well as in the processes such 
as demineralisation, desalinisation, de fluoridation, water softening, 
iron and manganese removal and treatment of se.wage and industrial 
treatment is to be intensified. In other, countrie s. research is undertaken 
in the Universities, private industries and by the State and Federal 
agencies also. Industries which jtroduce mterials and equipment do 
research on the methods of operation and use cf the materials and equip- 
ment they produce. Research in manufacturing and coxstructim techniques 
should be broad based so as to mabe the research workers and field 



i 
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workers work in close cooperation so that maximum benefit could be 
obtained of the research in its utilisation in the field. . In our country 
research at every stage is yet to develop to full scale. Central Public 


Health Engineering Research Institute established in the C.S.I.E, & 



anistry of Health t Family Planning are carrying out 


research on some of the Public Health, Engineering problems. The Union 


Minister for. Health k Family Planning is the Chairman cf the Coordinatioa 


Committee of the C.S.I.E, with regard to PublJc Health & Jfedical subjects 


The Indian StaiKiard Institutioh. is engaged in standardising materials 


equipment , type dosiyns methods of application esreci^.lly 

regard to the quality. GJHEO is collaborating with the institution in 

so far as Public Health Engineering is concerned. 

.28. ■ As the denand for ■vra.ter for a.gri culture , ind us try ^ drinking 

purposes etc, is increasing the resources are actually dwindlirg . Water 


resources planning} conservation and protection of sources and replenshing 
it involves the coordination and cooperation of nany departeents such 


as Health, Irrigation, Food, Agriculture, Geological Stirvey, Industries, 
Public Tiforks, Transport etc. It also requires greater coordination betwee 
technocrats and a'iniinistrators and politicians too, 

29. With the developiiient of industry the pollutants are also 
increasing in nucaber, variety and quantity. The cost of exploiting the 
source aid treating it is very ouch on the increase. The problem of 
treatment becomes so acute that in sons cases it is almost impossible to 
treat the water. Conservation of water resources and water pollution 
control is. -another felt need. An enactment bill is being submitted to 
the Parliaiaent v As soon as it is passed the State Governments would also 
mke suitable amendmehts in their existing laws cr initiate separate 
enactraents. But the pollution control programme should be started in 
all States without any loss of time or it is too late, 

30, ■ . . ?feter ’arid sewer-agc systems are expensive to build and 


main^in, The number of plants which will be built and maintained will 
be collosal. Efficient design and construction of the system can easily 
be negated py inefficient operation, maintenance and management j 
Satisfactory quality in the operation can be achieved by a combination of 
technically sound and econcaaic design and proper maintenance but nothing 
can substitute good and efficient management. 
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31, One important aspect which is lacking ver3r much is public 
relations. Water supply and sewerage enterprises require the acceptance, 
participation and support of the community at all stages. It should 

be associated at all levels vfhere important policy is to be evolved.^ 

Even if the community fully realis i the need for the services it does 
not always appreciate the importance of the services to the health and 
economic development. There is a general feeling on the part of the 
user not to pay for these services is the responsibility of the Municipal 
or State Governments,, without any charge • Even among the educated 
class there is a reluctance to pay for these services. Effective public 
relations is essential to make the consumer accept the idea that the 
facilities of water supply and sewerage are to be paid for just like 
other services, such as electricity, gas etc, 

32. A country's progress is reflected not so much on its per 
capita income as the character of the civic amenities enjoyed by its 
people. Water Supply and Sanitation facilities are the main factors 

in environmental hygiene which is the basic pre— requisite for civilised 
being. Protected and adequate water supply and hygiene , disposal of waste 
play a large part in raising the standard of living. In fact these are 
fundamental necessities of life. Industrial and agricultural developsoent 
should of course receive due importance. The material benefit of man 
will be no doubt advanced by these but his environmental sanitation 
including town and country planning, housing, water supply and sanitation 
should be improved for an integrated improvement cf man. 
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(This paper was originally subrci tied at the Orientation 
Course in Urban Adiaini stration org.anised by the 
Department of Public Administration. Osmania 
University, Hyderabad in June, 1967).'. 



CITIZMS'' PAItTICIPATlOlv Ill,.MUWICIPig; A PIgl I STRATTON 

A clear meaning of the words used in the suhTjecrt'-. is a 
necessary prelude to a proper understanding and dialogue in 
social studies. For exaple, does municipal administration 
iraplj?* the political, processes: of electing the councillors 
, end the.; chairmen, and does it cover administration through 
committees of elected raemhers or' not? Beairing these doubts 
in mind I have tried to define citizens' pai’ticipatinn to 
CO nsi St of , four aspe cts : 

1) Participation in the political processes and 

Institutions; 

2) Participation as experts in public offices, i*e.; 

as civil servants;' . 

■ ■ ■ 3) Participation as critics snd v/atch-dogs of the 
political and admini strati process; and 

■ ■ i . 

4) Participation as resource-suppliers, reformers, and 
providers of services in addition to those supplied 
by the Government. 

These four aspects comprehensively cover the entire 
area of citizens' pirticipation in administration. Here we 
■examine these asrects with special reference to municipal 
a dmini s tr a ti on 

Particinaticn in the Political Process 

In modern democracies there is hardly any distinction 
between a citizen and a non-citizen within a state. There may 
be a distinction between a citizen and an alien but there is 
not the former distinction between a citizen and a slave as it 
u®ed to exis,t in some ancieht sfates. Here municipal Is 
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contrasted with rural; and. so all citij’ens, as defined under 
the appropriate laxTO and residirt^ in municipal areas 
participate in its administration in one ,,ca.pacity or other 
of the fourfold tyres defined' above. They' may be voters or 
leaders; tax-payers or consumers of services; they may he in 
piiThuts Or public employment. But 8 . 12 . residents in a. 
municipal area participate in civic activities either as 

pioducers, distrzoutors or consumers of the city's resources 
and services. 

1) Citizens become eligible tO' participate in the 
^political process ?»^hen they a.cQ,uire the right to vote. 

Very often individual citizens do not take the initiative 
to get oneself registered as voters. THis is a primary lapse 
in the first principle, of citizen participation. Indifference 
to get oneself registered as , 9 ^ ter is an indication of 
political inertia or civic indifference- This lapse, however, 
is rectified by the interest of candidates seekingf election 
or by the parties that set-up candidates for elections. 

Ittmatxvely, the municipal authorities of election commission 
may periodically bring tte' voter’s lists upto day .by deleting 

the deceased or by including those who have attainted the 
eligible age'. . , , 

2) A more serious problem of eltlsera' participation in 

mmaeipal jamlnlstrattonUy^theyaok: of ientbBslasm among tbe : 
electorate to*tete and dlsouss the wortbwhilene ss'of 


policies axi4 programmes, the merits and demerits, of cardidates. 
More than half the voters appear to .abstain from exercising 
their f ranch ise unless the candidates or parties use all Kinds 
of inducements (sometimes coercive techniques) to come and 
VD te . . . . ■ 

,3) The indifference tov/ards participation in elections 

is attributed to man 3 r factors: (a) lack of civic conscious- 
ness (b) absence of immediate interest (c) fear of incurring 
the displeasure , of rival leaders or groups and so-on. , 
Politics also has become, unlike in the nineteenth century, 
a specialised occuptotion of a few rather than an extension 
into civic life the energies of the enlightened -and success- 
ful .leader; s. in industry, agriculture, commerce or professions. 
Consequently, the bulk of the citizens have become a silent 
audience rather than ac.tive participation in the game of 
politics. 

4) Participation in elections is only a preliminary 
to the citizens' participatinn as elected councillors or 
members in committees of .the council. If the bulk of the 
citizens show active interest and make right choice of candi- 
dates, the council.s and committees should have a leavening 
influence on municipal administration. However, .recent 
studies in munici pal administration, not to speolc of other 
levels of adm inis traction, do- not- give much credit to the 


perforaance of councillors as representatives in the deli- 
berative body or as quasi-executives when some of them are 
elected or appointed as members of the co ami ttees* The 
deliberations of the council are often punctuated b3^ unseemly 
scenes of vulgar accusations and counter accusations le ading 
to walkouts or forcible evictions. Sometimes the higher 
level governments act in indecent haste by superseding the 
municipal councils for alleged violations of rules and regu— 
laticsns or inefficient and incompetent ruling. 

5) Both statutory drawbacks and organisational complexi- 
ties are responsible for the unsound state of the elected 
municipal bodies. In my view, the State G over nrisit s' right 
to supersede a. municipality isa.negation of 'the built-in 
correctives of the philosophy of local self-government. 

Instea,d of allowing the electorate to correct its elected 
representative, the State Government, by virtue of its 
statutory powers, exercises this corrective role end thereby 
denies to the citizens the opportunity to participate effec- 
tively as a check upon municipal ad mlriistration. Politios, 
both municipal ard state-wide, have, therefore become m.ore 
divisive than cohesive and ■ corroding than corrective of 
urban community life. 

6) Prom its beginning, in the nineteenth 'century, 
municipal administration in Indiras been vitiated by tte 
incapacity to bring about a' partnership and a harmony betw-een 
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the elected and appointed wings of the municipal government . 

Ihe elected chairman and the appointed commissions are at 
logger heads as regards’; their respective roles and respon- 
sibilities in the execution of policies. The scramble for 

■ . 'It .'-n 'C-. ■ ■' 

executive pver has become all the more .serious and pronounced 
when municipal corporations are called upon to undertake 
enormous developmental activities with assistance fro® 
mtional and State governuients. .The elected representatives, 
as policy makers, begin to entertain a feeling of helpless- 
ness when, in the process of e xecutioi)6f development plans 
find programmes, appointed. ocecutives distribute patronage. 

The i^ected members feel that they owe responsibilities to 
the electorate w ithout power to execute premises whereas 
the appointed executives have powers v/ithout ihe need to 
face the electorate. . . . 

7) The power to supersede "inefficient" municipalities 

and the lack of a harmonious relationship between the elected 
and f^nointed executives seem to affect adversely the 
atmosphere for effective citizen participation in. municipal 
administration. To these must be added. the wrangles amorg 
rivsO. political parties both inside and outside the councils 
in spoiling the image among citizens of. a healthy civic 
administration. .The behaviour of political and administrative 
leaders sets the model, either active or passive, for the 
participation of citizens in the political processes. 





£articlT)ation as Experts and grn&teee 

8) [Pbat citizens ■ participate in municipal administration 
as civil Servants in the urban local government is often 


overlooked in many studi es on citizen-government r elation- 
ships. I’hey may be v/orking a'i clerical or administrative 
torn planners or .ssnitary inspectors . etc . As civil serv,ants, 


their citizenship obligations are reinforced by trusteeship 
obligations as holders of public offices. Civil servants' 


participation in civic administration is often ignored as 
citizens' participation biit in a develon?,ng countrv, their 
civic sense aid their expert skills contribute a, great deal 
towards improvements in' municipal administration. Civil 
servants do not cease to be citizens vf^en they enter municipal 
ocrvice. In their capacity as civil servants they pla.y a 
dual role as citizens and 3,s' ciTil servants, 

9) The integrity and efficiency, of civil servants tend 
to inspire the best and. the highest form of citizens' psirti- 
cipation in municipal administration. The character and 
skills of the political rppresentatives'and the permanent 
civil servants go a long way toi»/ards overcoming the hardships 
of scarcitns in material resources and .equipment of muni- 
cipal i ties, , The leadership and personnel in municipal 
administration could enlist the ■ support of the largest number 
of citizens, both in reifenue, collection and in use of 
municipal services, provided' the elected and appointed 
officials subordinated their Individual career pursuits for 
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promoting the ends of .justice end service thr ough their 7 
public • of f ices. . 

10) Wiile the extended interpret at ion of citizens’ 
participation, namely, as public servants holding public 
office-s is logically sound, it does not appear to re4eive 
practical recognition. There are many reasons for this. The 
enormous Increase in area and numbers in cities, described as 
."urban explosion", is leading to immense complexities in, 
municipal administration. Municipal services are not able to 

keep pace with the physical .and demographic grotvth rate. The 
revenues are inadequate to meet the rising expectations and 
costs of providing the services. Using public offices for 
pdvate enrichment by elected and appointed servants is 
causing frustration a®ng many citizens. Without decentrali- 
sation arong mohaHas or wards arong the growing cities, 
tte distance is increasing be tween ’the citizens and government, 

Multiplicity of statutory bodies outside the normal control 
of locally elected bodies, for the provision or specialised 
services, such e~s-.city improvement trusts, transport 
undertakings, electricity hoards etc., are creating confusion 
in administration. Multiplication without coerdimtion 
of organisation and functiohs is baffling the citizens 
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who are busy in -their struggle for bread wiruiing. Both civil 
servants and -political servants are lost in the j-ungle of 
byelaws, rules and regulations the knowledge of -’which is either 
limited or absent but the cor] formity to wh ich is emphasized 
as paramount for efficient a, dtninl strati on, Most of thta® 
laws and i-egulations a,re archaic and dysfunctional and the 
traditioi^f secracy in governTnent helps the self-seeking 
civil servants to exploit the ignorance and povery of the 
citizens . 

11) iis a ccnsec'ience of the cumulative effect of the 
marly short-coinings listed above for purposes of illustration, 
there is no reccgniticp^f citizens' participation in muni- 
cipal administration avS civil servants. The latter are 
regarded as greedy, self-seeking exploiters rather than as 
the e-ervan.ts of - the citizens. This type of attitude of the 
public towards municipal civil' servants is both unfair and 


un?/arranted because, inspite of widespread in-efficiency and 
corruption among -fcem, the municipal civil servants have 
been keeping the wheels of. local government moving. ?or the 
many deficiencies in their character or calibre, or for the 
unsatisfactory political ethos or the phenomena of poverty 
and paucity of services, the political climate and the 
administrative system are much more responsible than indi- 
viduals or a group of civil servants.. The public also m.ust 
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put the problem in its perspective and -give the civil servants 
their due recognition in the maintenance of local government 
and in the provision of serii-ces. Public appreciation of 
municipal civil servants and their role is as much an element 
of citizen participation as •oroper payment of taxes. 

12) The third arrl’ the fourth aspects of citizen partici- 
pation refer to tie citizens' alertness as.' critics and their 
ability as leformers and contributors, to the provision of 

more and better services outside the local government auspices 
These two functions are here coupled together with a view to 
be brief and also, to view the tv/o sides together serving a 
common end, namely, negatively to reform the evils in 
municipal admlnistratiorythro ugh effective organi sation of 
informed criticism and positively to d emonstrate how better 
these ser'^/ices could he provided through non-st a tu to ry bodies 
in aipplcmcnting the statutory services through voluntary 
orgarisations . . ■ . 

13) Indeed, -the subject matter of 1 2 could be ead. ly 

: ' : : ,'.v. . ■ b.' ■ b-; r 'b 

■ isolated and' despri bed. ’a's'tie accept ed meaning of citizens' 

''participation in municipal administration.. This wuld 
have been correct provided, however, the political and 
admini.stra tive inf rantruc^^ure of civic administration is 
sound ard effective^ this is not the case' in many 
States and cities in India,, it is regarded as necessary for' 
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civic bodies outside civic government to participate in 
improving tbem. No government, it B-bould be remembered, 
could give to the people better administration than the 
leaders a.nd the personnel that constitute and operate it,. 

Here it is v/ell-worth to remember that these are all dravvn 
from the different groupe in society, and a.s in a river,, 
so in society, its level at no point could be higher than 
at its source. , 

H) . Citiaens's participation, as watch-dogs or critics of 
municipal adEiinistration , 'is adversely affected by a decline 
of interest in city politics among the city elites in 
professions or. business. This is because of the bad odour 
associated with "Politics”, Instead of politics becoming 
a civic instrument for development it is identified with 
factionalism, groupism and partisanism,. This is because 
in the growting cities of today there is neither homogeneity of 
interest nor community of purpose. .Physical proximity does 
not necessarily contribute towards a community feeling among 
citizens on account of ’heterogeneity of backgrounds, .nobility 
of people, pre-occupation with one’s own family cares and 
worries. These are 'Suppleiriente'd by social distance and psy- 
chological in-security arising out of ignorance about people 
in the neighbourhood. Consequent upon the absence of 
corarmunity feeling and due to lack o'iHntimate knowledge about 
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pecple residirg in the neighbourhood, those v/ho enter citj’' 
politics Introduce iriany ■mal-factors to ?;in elections rather 


than serve the constituents. These factors discourage healthy 
citizens' par tie ip at ion in municipal affairs . 

15) If these handica.ps of diversi tie s, divisions and 


distances are to be overccne, honest arid highly placed leaders 
in -prof ession s or in business friould create a more close-knit 
coiiirounity feeling. In so rae urban areas , possibilities of : 


develop-ment on these lines were explored and organised under 
the auspices , of urban oEETnunity development schemes and urban 
welfare extension projects. There, however, seems to operate 
a law of , inverse relationship between organisation's enthu- 
siasm, and people' s. response; or briefly, the law of inverse 
ratio of organisation-human response. Initially the leaders 


and. organisations are idealistic and erithusiastic to do things 
so as to improve the conditions of the people but the latter 


are indifferent and reluctant due to fear of exploitation or 


due to ignorance about the bonafides and resources of the 
organisations. By the time the people begin to understand 
and take interest, the leaders shift their idealism and res- 
ources into other ch.annels, , leaving the organisations flat 
and poor. This law of inverse organisation-human response 
has operated in both the rural and urban community development 


n <0. 
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LiVr aresbaE'£3 law in economics, namely, bad money 
drives out good, this law operates in politics and adminis- 
tration and propei steps have to he taken to counteract the 

operation .01 this. la?;. 


Citizens 


xiarticipation in municipal pclitios and 


adciinistration has for a long time been recognised as a 
barometer of a country ' s democratic faith and conduct. If 
the level of citizen participation is lo?;, obviously tfee 
elites, in all v;alks of life must identify and remedy the 
evils. .So universal or uniform prescriptions could be laid 
dovm for stimulating more active participation ox interested 
and informed citizens in politics and administration. 
Unf-ortunately, today both these have become as complex as 
economics and commerce. Indifference tu pablio a^f-ir. 
and ignorance among the citizens about these matters are S'ore 
indicators of the weakness of democracies that grow beyond 
a size . determined by the assimilatirg capacities i.-x the 
people. Thanks j ho?;evfcr, to the diverse mass media of 
communication, large size democracies have at their ai sposal 
?/ays and means of stimulating the active participation of 
more citizens in municipal administration. But their 
use req.uires imagination and le sou reef ulness to communicate 
knowledge and to spread v/isddm about interesu in the science 
and art of municipal government .and a( 5 aini strati on. 


This means a hjiman approach to. the mass of voters as 
dignified, citizens. Our investment on this means is still 
far f rom.’ pra.giriatic and adequate. We seem to be satisfied vdth 
formal structures rather than the substantial values and 
ways of life in sustaining urban local democracies. It is 
time that democratic values and ways of life are given as 
much attention as structures, fon:’ms and procedures. 





URBAN COlvAiUKITY DEVELOPiSN? AI® THE LOCAL AUTEORITIES 

by 

Abhijit Datta 

(This paper ms originallj'' submitted at the Seminar on 
Administration, Organisation and Manageinent of Urban 
CoEifflunity Development, organised by the India Interna- 
tional Centre at Jamshedpur in March 1967). 
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,^..^■1 rw.-.,Mm ms u ifusm m im j oCAL jjWH mniBS 

Watnre of Urban CoEamin ity, PeveloEmeHt 

Ih= two prin^ry 01 co»unity 

help »d welfare. In addition, ce^nnity developeent in an urban 

' ' ' •+,r -i n+p.o-r'-tiop . Betweea the two 

context also stresses on coE®mnxty inoefen. . 

pri«ry objoctiyos, atreae on one or the .ti»r would depend yory ^ich 
on the level of exieting ooneeunity e ervioes and the orientatien of the 
movement, Given a reaeonably developed eyeten ot conrmnlty lacilrtres, 

the orientation towarde either oell-help and well«« "" **■' 

eocio-political climte ol a country. In an underdeveloped country 
lihe InMa, although the ' tonptation to opt lor a purely wellare ori- 
entation is great, the realities ol the situation denands a we 11 - 
halanced ^xture of sell-help and welfare ohjectives. How these two 
soeEingly opposite objectives are to be Econciled is a na 
culation, although it our past experience iuthe rural sphere is any 
guide, it would seem that the orientation hasalwayB boen toward 
in the urban areas, without a homogeneous oomnsmity and a sense el belong- 
ing to City lito, it is litely to be mere difficult t„ mobilise effective 

public participation in the ooKunlty 4evelop.oent projeots. 

/juart from the objectives, the range of functions sough, 

• ^ iTi+ nrosraimaes nesds looked 

covered hy comunity developrient prograiane 

X X • +hri TriPicirt cbhfcext to conceatrate Eore oa out- 

. into,. It is- inportaat xa the In( laa conxexu 

nut and erpIoyr.,ent rather ti.n ou .unities. Here also our experience of 
'rural oomrunity developmonu shows that over the past few yeais the emphas: 



.has. been more on product than on amenities* In 'the urban spliero too 

it would perhaps ■ be- 'worthwhile ■ not to ignore this lesson* In fact| the 
/erstwhile' ioinistry of ■ Cc!!inunity Developoent 'and Cooper'ation in a note to 
the •Ikiral'-Urb^ EelationsMp, Committee suggested that 'in tha urban areas _ 

■ there ^ is coiisider.able' scope : for undertaking economic a'nd ' prorliicti^on. pro- 
gram.rres,' sisc li .as y ■ organising industrial cooperatives y ■ technical t raining 
for artisans y '. developing subsidiary and home , industries to meet local 
'■needs , ^and sC' cm.* ■ . It- is ■ necowssary ^ thereforOy' to be clear in minciS 

about the 'exact role of urban ' comuni ty developnenty ■ both in regard to its 
picture .'as 'W'ell . as ' its range of activities* For one thingy cost-benefit aspect 
of /ivelf are- cannot be wholly neglected when large amount of public funds ■ 

■are involved* Secondly.y ■ one 'should- be "careful in not dupliccatisg the ' 
activities of existing public agencies under various plan projects* Thirdly, 
there should be a proper balance between internal and external financing 
so that appro|)riations from the treasury act as a ” pump-primer** of locally 
conceived and supported projects. 

II* .Ihe Existiag: Urban Comnunity Projects!’ their relations with the 

■■ Tolimtary agencies and the State^ departments * 

The existing urban' community .development projects in India 'have 
been conceived by a number of agencies 'and i ns ti tut ions* and, as 'a result^ 
different types of institutional arrangements exist for their administration 
and finance At one extreme there are individual pilot 'projects by foreign 

1* ^port of tiie ^ural-Grban Eelationship Committee, Government of India 
(Ministry of Health and Family Planning), Vol* I, 1966, pp* 130-131* 
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fGur.daiio’.i3 ane -voltmtary associations as in Delhi, Almedabad and Baroda. 

On the other hand, nationally operated schcnes have been launched by the 
Central Social Welfare Board, the Planning Goraaission and the Ministry of 
Health and Family Planning. In betv/een, there is the novel experiment 
being carried out at Janshedpur by the Tata Iron and Steel which is a 
single-city scheme, organised as a welfare project of the company and is 
outside the purview of a nationally conceived nosieEient, 

It is likely that the pilot projects started by different organi- 
sations will sooner or later be integrated with a nation-wide pattern 
of comraunity development , since private foundations cannot sustain such 
activity indefinitely. Such integration is not always easy, especially 
if these pilot projects started with objectives or techniques which are 
very different from those of the nationally operated activities. 

Leaving aside the question of such ad hoc pilot proj-ects and the 
unique Jamshedpur prograsEie, at the national level the three separate 
Ecvenfints may be examined laore closely. The Central Social Welfare Board 
runs about e^rojects in various cities and industrial towns through 
voluntary organisations. The Board's grant araounts to 8s, 10,000 per anhuaa 
per project and the voluntary agencies contribute at least fis. 2,500 
on a matching basis. The Planning Cooraission's scheme is operated by the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj at the cost of 8s. 7,556 per project including an 
equivalent grant for the central organisation. In other words, the 
Sanaj acts as a line agency of the Planning Connission in this regard. 
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The nrban developMent .chene_ of the .fihistry of Health one 

ftajjy '^^^vor, ia iTOtonted through the State govornnente, 

local authorities and voluntary agencies. The cost per project cci.es to ' 

.-.bout Ss. 4,8000 per a.un™ and an additional l!s. 15,000 is provided for local ; 
itiprovoicents , subject to .matching c ontribution froc the pnhUe. ■ i 

""^««3lly-conceived prograr.:...es nnlist 

.dppcrt Of voluntary agencies, the , Ministry's scheae is only percissive regar- ' 
ding toe association of ouch agencies, while the Boards schere is oper-te-- 
only by the voluntary organisation. It is difficult to assess the role ^ ^ 

■ 0^ the sa^j as a purely voluntary organisation since it 4oe. not, as a i 

rule, depend on local voluntary efforts and carries out the Planning Co • ■ ^ 

prograi3i:x' on a contractual basis in thc,+ •+ • ' 

. ■ • “ “Ote like a speeiallsed 

institution for organising social work. ‘I 

Jls one would expect, both the Board and the Plooo- r f 

jaiu ana the Planning Conrdassi on t. 

experienced difficulties in th'*ir +• ... i 

- relations with the local authorities are ! 

Ignored at the tine of initi'itinix +h« ■ . 

^ - c. g ^ projects, they cannot bo expected to i 

corcit thoir funds even fny r- • -t- • ■ ' 

_ fb'iliMhs creatocl. Koreover, '' 

tht. tiacten representatives the loc.,1 n -d.- 

‘ ' ■ a^^faorities naturally regard coon- i; 

inity couts^cta as their 

^hcfors into acoouut anl ' ' 

would bo t, 

le d.f-ninistrative agencies for its innle + +• ' 

envisages Project Advisory ’cor-'tt ion. But, the scheme ; 

. ^ • enlightened citizens and , i 

voluntary organisations would he ' ! 

■^-us would be represented. Aia, u i Ju 

W.arran+. +k.. . . ’ ■ ' circumstances 


warrant, th^ nunic-in«i «umsuances 

f authorities >“-3av a. 

-.y even entrust the prejoct work to a: 
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outstanding individual, or- a voluntary agency. This pattern exists througliout 
India, except in West Bengal where the two projects near Calcutta 
(Tollygnnge and Salkia) are functienally directly under the State Goveriment 
through local voluntary organisations. 

The relationship of the urban development projects -sidth the •different 
line departraents of the State governnent also needs to be spelled out,. .Here 
also, only the Ministry's schene envisages that the State gcvernnents would 
act as the channel for disbursonent of fmds end coordinate the projects. 

In West Bengal, the State GoveriEient has organised the entire activity 
departcentelly tinder the Birectorate of Urban Conanunity Development. 
CoEEunity SevelopDent under,; the Ministry’s schene, enlists the State 
administration and the local authorities and their pattern of relatio.ns in 
this particular respect would be coloured by the existing State— local 
relationships., This is narked departure fron the experience in the rural 
.sector where the newly created panchayati raj absorbed the bureaucratic 
block ateinistration and in the process had the worse of the bargain through 
the eolipss of local autonomy. ' ‘ 

Where the State govenments are fully involved in urban conmnity 
developrent, as under the Ministry’s scheme, allocations fron the different 
departeents respcnaible for impleEienting various plan projects, such as, 
lifcuith, housing, education, town and country planning to specific urban 
ccmuuity uevolopnent projects would be made through the municipalities and 
wciild thus increase the volume of, specific purpose grants to these bodies. 
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la Wast Bengal, such financial allocation would follow the systeH already 
practised for rural comunity development. However, tha volTuae of such 
appropriations is expected to be rather insignificant in view of the Unite 
conception of the urban projects. 

As pointed cut earlier, cars has to be taken not to duplicate the 
efforts of the State departrients concerned with iiTiprovenent of tirban 
•facilities, such as, water supply and sanitation, housing and sins clearance 


urban roads and transportation and sc on by including these activities 
under urban c auaimity developnent as well. There is, therefore, need for 
effective coordination of all local ffevplopment efforts both at the State 
as well as at the local authorities’ level, 

11^* Integration of urban conaunity development with local goverxnnent 
admini stration . 

The ECAiS seminar on urban coinmunity cbvelopsent held' in Bangkok 
(l963) recommended as follows: 

"IVhether or not the initial responsibility is central or local. 


the policy and purpose of urban caaKiunity development should be directed, 
towards incorporation of the programne in the adninistrative structure of 
the appropriate local governmental authorities. Only in this" way will the 
essential nature of community development, with its three main aspects - 
self-help and citizenship participation; coordination of local efforts and 
resources; and the integration of local comaunities into the mainstream of 
national development, be truely effective'',.^' 




This is an inportant recoisiriendation, but before we accept this 
it is useful to axajnine the pros and cons of this in the Indian context* 

It would not be out’ of place to reco*ant our experience with regard to rural 
corsnunity d eVelopDent vis-a-vis the uanchavats . The sain reason why. the 
Balwantrai Mehta Comittee suggested' the integration of c crasunity deveiopEent 
activity with the legally constituted local authorities in the rural sector 
is that this was the only way to ensure continuity of the projects. This 
is an inportant consideration in the urban sector as well. 

Attempts in several other countries to create ad hoc development 
committees on a nation-wide basis have not met with any appreciable success, 
for instance , in Ceylon., the Commission on Local Government 'thought 
"that the legally constituted democratic inatituion of the village, xiamely, 
the' village conmittee, quite rightly feels that it is being supplanted and 
atrophiedand is losing its appointed place in village society". 

' Ifliere, however, the statutory local government bodies do not exist 
in the same forr: as an urban local body (e.g., municii)ality) , it would be 
worthwhile to try ad hoc development organisations. The peri-urban or 
^ sub-urban regions,; f or exaapls , are outside the legal jurisdiction of the- 
urban local bodies j similarly , new townships , company or geyernment towns , 
etc, might well have a broad-based development committee where particular 
interests (pahehayats, principle landowner/emplcyer) , outstanding individuals 
and voluntary organisation can be represented. 

B.' Bepor’t of the Team for the Study of Coomunity Projects and National 
Extension Ser^dee , Governnent of India, (Planning Commission, CCPP), 

4, Ceylon, Report of the Commission oh Local Government (Sessional Paper 

millL ” ■ - • 
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At tbe same tim , the local gGverna-:nt adainistration sust ai s nt 
properly eq^ippcfl to -andertake coErsuaity *velopneat work. Before ei::berki;.ig 
on the task of ctrs-iuriity integration, the n\micipal staff shcuid be properly 
trai^'-ed ac'- crioated for undertaking extenoion activities* Here the vcluii- 
tary organisntions and the scbocls of social work can contribute xo ccr^o- 
iinity deveiopnent by their advice and aelp to the local authorities ootn ay 
training personnel,' as well as placing their own workers 'at, the disposal oi 

the local governnsnt of the area. ■ 

Herein lies the paradox of the situation; "The need for cemnunity 
dovelopEent prograrsoes is likely to be greatest where .local government is 
weakest - i»e. where local goverpaent is virtually nen-existent , unrepre- 
sentative, or lacking in powers, staff and fiscal restjurces. • .ind yet sjhe 
success of conEiunity developDsnt progranTiie in a nunber of countries depSE^s 
to a large extent on the strength of local govern:ient t that is, on the 
ability of local governoent to rial “"tain rsany of the facilities established 
through coEKaunitydevslopKent effort, to privide a local source of financial 

and other support and otherwise to aeet nany of the institutional require- 

r' : ' ■ . :■ 5 ■ 

iaents iaplicit in coaounity development effort"* ^ 

It would be too rash to wish away the paradox, but in our efforts to 
organise urban coirajiunity developnent on a nation-wide basis it is relevant to 
consider for such a novel experinjent in the traditional syste'n of local 

:t:governraent, ^ ' I;;: -'.-!-'; : ■! - .a: : l : v-- 


5, United Nations, Public Afiainistration Aspects of Commnity 
Development ProgrgiEBae . 1959. p. 48 . 


ISBAN CO»!UNITY DEVEUOPIUNT PROJECTS IN INDIA 
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The experiment of. cojofflimity developnient in thp rural areas 

led to some systematic thinking and discnssion on the question of evolving 
a concept and a suitable pattern of urban c.ommuuity developmeht to deal 
with urban problems which , of late, have assumed added significance and 
have become far more pressing with the groirfch of population and rapid 
urbanisation. The need and importance of urban community development has, 
however, been accepted at all levels. It is essentially a people's 
prograiffixie. Its pririiar3/ objective is to organise and educate the people, 
mobilise their resources, inculcate in them a spirit of participation and 
belonging tc the community. The Projects aim at developing initiative 
among people for community action and helping them, in thinking and planning 
for themselves. It has to be a, people , oriented programme . 



Urban (Tomrminity development in India is in an experimental 
stage, A number of projects run by different agencies are in operation in 
the coimtry in the belief that the different experiments might ultimately 
prove helpful giiides in evolving a uniform approach to urban community 
development. The earliest approach in the urban., field was made by the 
Central Social Welfare Board by setting up a .total of over sixty urban 
welfare extension centres. The TJCD project in Delhi instituted in 1958 


by the Municipal Corporation of Delhi with the assistance of the Ford 


Foundation was the *tirst major c empire hens iye experiment. latey a pilot 



project was also started in Ahmedabad on Delhi pattern with the aesistapee 
of the Ford Foundation., The American Fpiends Service Committee (aI^) 
haa undertaken a pilot coraa^tydevelopa^ib pn:pject ini Baro^, whioh has 
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now been functioning fcr oves^ "two years. Tbe' Ta'tn Iron' and Steel Co. Lid, 

■ has been condncting in the meantime a noire 1 experiment in community 
development and welfare at Jamshedpur, Ihe Public Cooperation Division 
of the Planning Commission spons ored a programme of Urban Lok Karya 
Kshetras and the Bharat Sewak Samaj has been running over 50 Lok Earya 

■ Kshetras in slum areas- of cities and towas in India . : 

The Third Five Year Plan recognised thp need of a concerted 
apprdach to- Urban Community Development and made a token provision of 
Rs*50 lakhs for the purpose. The guesticns of objectives, and organisational 
and financial patterns were referred by the Ministry of Health to tbe Ifexral 
Urban Relationship Committee and a schene for Urban Community Development 
oii the basis of the recommendation of this Coimit tee was drawn up. It 
was decided- td start 20 pilot projects in Urban Community Development in 
different parts.. of.. the ccunt?y^.coveiri population of 50,000 each. The 
programme has now been operating for about a^year in 13 towns and cities 
of varying sizes with Delhi having two projects. The remaining six projects 

have also been allotted and are likely to start functioning in the near 
■ future', , 

Concept a nd Objectives of UCD Prnp|rfli?mio 

de finition of communit-y development ' 

The United Nations report, on • Community Development and 
Related services, published in 1961 defined community development as 
^ connoting the ^’process-hy which the efforts of iie ■ people themselves are 
united with those of ; the governmental.., authorities to improve the economic, 
cultural and social conditions, of cowtmmities -to integrate the^^^ communities 
into, life of tbe,.natiou,.apd to enable, them to contribute fully to 
national progress. The report also stated the acceptable aims and the 
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objectives of comniunity development • 

'a')' X'. . : : creatiag, civic ; conscioosQess and the acceptance of the 

idea of civic responsibility; 

b) encouraging and stimulating self-*he Ip schemes ^ ^ 

^ i :r creating a sense of social coherence on neighbourhood basis; 

d) preparing local communities to share in tie administration 
of certain basic services not yet adequately provided by 

:■ ■ •' the 'Community ; • ■ ■.• ■ 

e) ■ ^ ^ and training local leaders; 

f) coordinating community projects with the functions of 
public bodies and. local associations* 

■ ' The alone- i United Nations report was the outcome of 

experience gained in the field of rural commiuiity development. The 

report tanderlined the fact that the concept may be redefined and adopted 

with reference to the urban areas which is a mass of Merogenous community 

coupled with a wide diversification of occupational distribution and 

economic strata as distinguished from rural areas. 



h j Delhi rronect vs objectives 


Thfe Delhi UCD pilot project had set forth the following 


objectives j 


a) ■ social~integration of the communities on a local level 

- ■ basis throigh participation, self-help and mutual aid 

- ; ;:X '■ •■'■'’x/, ■ x^ ' x'''" ’ V x\ 

"■b) ■ i ' ' development of a sense of civiO pride by stimulating local 

■ i interest! in campaigns for civic imi)rovement; 


preparation of ground for the discharge of soiras municipal 
! servijces jjby .jVite ManMls.'pf.-- people Development Councils 
with local leadership; - 


creating the necessary climate for undertaking programmes 
of economic, betterment .based on- the ^maximum use of 
community researclies and local initiative. 
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stives 


The XICD Project at ^.bnedabad started on the experiences of 

Delhi in 1963, laid down the following objectives: 

a) awakening and strengthening of conanunity life and sense 

of belonging among the residents of the selected areas on 
the basis of implementing progrannes based on self-help and 

mutual aid; 

h) organising Citizens' Development Councils at the level 

of Mohailas and Group of Mohallas to evoke, enlist and 
: further collaborative efforts on the part of the people 

qnd prepare the background for the democratic decentralisation 
of Municipal Services? 

c) mohi|.ise local .resources, leadership and initiative with a 

.-vipw to -vr^filve the eitixens in the wider process of 



development of the city, 

D) Baroda Project Objectives 

The Baroda UCD Project run by the American Friends Service 


Committee was instituted in 1964* It has set the following specific aims 


and objectives of the project 


developing in selected neighbourhoods the attitudes skills 
and organisations for self-sustaining local improvement; 


strengthening and increasing the effectiveness of the 
relationship between Governments, voluntary agencies 
people of the community so as to make better use of 
community resources in solving, common problems; 


developing effective methods of selecting and training 
community workers; 


developing and testing methods and materials which may he 
widely applicable in planning, executing and evaluating 
BCD programmes; .... 


I'ro.iects - initiated' bv the Ministry of Health 


scheme and pattern of urban community development 


formulated by the Ministry pf Health, set forth ;^;he following aims and 


objectives 


m 


b) 


c) 

d) 

e) ' 


■■ ■■'' , a g Vabighbourhood 

• i • basis through corporate civic action and promoting sense 

, ' ' ; of 'iriationai -^integration ; ^ ^ 

developing a sense of. belonging to the urban community 
ttocugh increased paiticipation ' of people in community 
affairs and creating .a. .way of thinking \rfiile concentrating' 
first on solving problems with their om' iia'it'i«ii'4'lf ' 

• organisation, self-help . and mutual aid, 

bringing about , a change in attitudes by creating civic . . . 

consciousness and by mot ivating *people to improve, their 
conditions of life, particularly those affecting social 
and physical environment;'' . 

developing local initiative and identifying and training 
of. local’ leaders; 

ensuring fuller utilis^ation pf|^echnical and welfare 
services by helping tBe commuiiRy to locate what help can 
be had, from the mnnicipality or other organisations and 
how to get it; and what •assistatiee and guidance can be 
■■ ; • obtained from Governmenta.! and higher levels and how to 

approach them, ‘ ' ■ ' • 

The scheme- lays special' einphasis on local initiative, 
self-help and organised action on the paft of the local communities, in , ; 
order to enable the the people to get maximum benefits from the facilities 
provided by the government agencies' arid municipal departments under the 
various plan schemes of welf.are and development. The projects are to 
serve as a- catalysts between the people and the government and municipal 
departments to ensure the mximum impact'of limited resources through 
; coordinai^ed- effort . . " ' , - : -I' 

4,:: Organisational pattern aoA coverage ; 

The Central Social Welfare Foard sponsored in 1958, a 
scheme of Urban Welfare Extension Proje crts in crver-crowded and' congested 
slum pockets of industrial towns and cities with a view to, 'instill a 


will to better' living' 

. . ' ' ' ’ -lit,., ^ t j ^ 

welfeire oib^nisatiotiS 


»■ projects ’are run through voluntary social 


t‘ share at least 


! of the B: 
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a)'Girban 
.Welfare ex- 
tension 
projects 
sponsored 
by C.S.W.B. 


psr anntsm. 'Sach projecP, prmrides tor a 
CoEUBcmity Organiser, assisted by a Ba l-Serilm , Craft teacher, Helper 
etc. fhe annual, expepditpre on staff amounts to about Es»6,000/— to 
EsJVOOO/-. About 65 such projects are in operation and the Board has 
• under consideration a revised Scheme for the Fourth Plan with a scheiEatic 
bxidget of 62,500/-“ for a period of 5 years oat of 50000 will be paid as 
grant with a local contribution of 12500/-.' 

. ; The Bharat Sewak Samaj has been conducting with cent per 


cent financial aid from the Claiming Conmissi on, about 50 urban I,ok 


Karya Kshetras, co\^|ririg 500— lOOO families each, in the slum areas of 
towns and cities in India. The Public Cooperation Division of the 
Planning Commission provided assistance at the rate of R8.7350/— per Lok 


Karya Kshetra which Covered the total expenditure incurred on staff, 
accommodation, stationary, trayelling and other contingencies, A Central 

b) Lok 

^ was also proyided for at least three a more Lok Karya Kshetras for 

Kshetras 

conducted which a grant, of Rs.TSSO/-^ was given. Every Lok Karya Kshetra consisted 
by. .Bharat • 'A : 

Sewak of an. Organiser and two field workers - one male and one female. The 

Samaj ■ * 

Central : Organisation had a Chief Organiser and the secretarial staff 


coEiprising Accountant - cum - Assistant, Typist, Messenger or Sahayak, 



for the Central Organisation included a sum of 


for traini;ng of .voluntary workers drawn from amongst the slum 


dwellers, in the techniques and methods of enlisting and mobilising public 


and- participation in- the programmes undertaken by Lok Kary: 


", The iC-rban Ctmimtmi'ty deveiopinent project at Baroda, 

; sponsored ’by . the Afl^ricstn Friends Service ComElittee (AJ^C) has; been in 
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operatioQ since 1964. Nine CoBOTmity Workers - 6 males and 3 females 
liave been assigned 4 different types of neigfabottrhoods including a slnm 
area and a new labonr housing colony of the city. A team comprising one 


c ) Baroda 


UCD project female comrounity worker had been assigned one area each same 


run by 
A.FiSiC. 


on which was the largest area for which 1 female and 2 -male comutonity 
workers had been allctted, ’An important feature of the projects is a 
• Citizens’ Council under thE? presidentship of an outstanding citizen with 
.members drawn from the Municipal Corporation , State Government and 
industrial, labour, and social welfare organisations. 

Jamshedpur has had since 1958 a novel pioneering company 

■ , \ 

niahaged programme , The Tata Iron and Steel Company Ltd, (TISCO) had 

been orgfmising , through its conmmnity, development and Social Welfare 

Department, Social welfare and community development activities covering 

seven Bastees of Jamshedpur comprising, a total population of 49,000, 
d) Conmianity .. ■ ' 

Development which includes 10,000 employees of the Gompahy. There is a Coasnunity 

and Social " - ■ . ■ ■ ' 

We'* ■’’are. ; Development and Social Welfare Officer assisted by two Senior Social 
Programmes 

organised . . .Welfare Organisers - one for general supervision, guidance and promotion 
by TISCO.;" , . , '■ 

... of activities - physical, cultural and recreational and the other for 

general organisational work. For each of the seven Bastees, there is a 

team of social welfare organisers comprising one male social welfare 

organiser and one female assistant Social Welfare Organiser. The lady 

Organiser has to be equipped with some training in field work and domestic 

■ crafts. ^ Part.-time craft— cum-social workers are also engaged to assist in 

the promotion of social and cultural activities in the Bastees. 

.. : ^ ■ An interesting and significant 'factor in the promotion of 

".V,b ' ■"■■■" ■ ■ - 

the progranmi© is the field worter/Sevadal Volunteer selected from amongst 
the resident’s' of the Bastees who: is pndvided' four month’s intensive, 

. .‘,1 !■> ‘ ' . ■ o *'’' I ■ ’ 
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training^ which gave then an opportixuaity to know soTnetUing about everything 
i*e . first-aid, fipe fighting, fafflily, pl;mning , vaccination, nursing, 
health a ni sanitation, Five Year Plans, Indian Constitution, Cooperations 
general knowledge about coBiBiunity development, etc. These volunteers 
are selected from amongst employees of the Company living in the locality. 
They are pail an additional alioAtince of Bs.lS/- p.ra. and are' provided 
with two sets of uniforms. About 300 such volunteers are in the field 
covering about 150 families each. Two Instrt3ctors having Diploma in 
Physical Training had been employed to train the volunteers hut the major 
training was imparted by an Instructor-in-Charge, 3 Head Instructors and 
1 Second Instructor who had been on dap’^'bation from the State Government, 
The annual exp enditTU'e on staff , allowances to volunteers and their 


trainuagj equijHneirt, accommodation, stationary, etc, is about Ha ,2, 80 


lakhs. 


Local Committees called Samudaya Samities/Advisory Community 


Committees, covering about 2,0OO-3,00C population are formed in the areas, 

and their recommendation go to a Bastee Improvement Committee of the / 

Town Administration Division of the Company. 

urban commuhity d-evelopment 'Scheme ^formulated hy 

the Ministry of Health, envisaged the appointment of a Director of Urban 

e) Urban Community Development at the State level to guide, supervise and direct 
community . , * 

development programme and a Project Qfficer and eight community organisers - 4 

scheme ini- _ , , » , . 

tiated males and 4 females, at the project levpl, to cover a population of 

Ministry SOjOOO to 60^000 divided into 8 Mohalla Units of about 6,000 each; allxrirmg 

of Health, ^ ■■ ‘ • 

reasonable flexibility regards ^ coverage teeping in view the local 

conditions -and the ’Coispa^tnes,E..iof- the areas selected^, ... 
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It could, also be possible to divide the project in four areas covered by 
a teaa of male and fenale worker. For additional projects in the 
sane city there can be a Deputy Project Officer, 

Besides there is a provision of Bs,4r8O0/— in the scheme 
for engaging voluntary workers, craft-teachers and for other recreational 
activities at the rata of Be .50 /-t per .jsorith for each Mohalla Uadt. It 
was pointed out ttet as the prograBSie, develops,' -it 'may be possible to 
take up more projects c overing . similar population but it may not be 


necessary to recruit another Project Officer aM 8 community organisers 
in the same proportion. The total budget for each proje ct including some 
secretarial staff and contingencies comes' to about 48000/~ per annum from 
apart Rs, 15000 for local activities. subject to matching contribution 
from the people, .... , • ; ' ■ ‘ • ■ ' ' , 

It may be noted thnt the staffing pattern of the Delhi 


and Ahmedabad projects .managed by the respective corporations with 
assistance from the Ford Foundation Was more elaborate. Initially a 
Community Organiser was expected; to cover about 2S0 families in Delhi, 

A criticism of the CoiDtnunit.v Devpiopment PPojecis has been that there 
is too much expenditure on staff and the municipal bodies cannot afford 
to meet the heavy cost of Community Development Projects. The projects 
of the Health Ministry, . therefore,' provided for a much wider coverage of 
about 3000 families by a team .o|. ai male hnd r female Community Organiser, 
Bven this allocation was considered excessive by some of the State 
Governments and there have been.atibeapts: to cover a population of 50,000 
with only four GomBtmity Organisers as in Auiiangabad. They have also . 
used the funds available, for bonbrairltiDj etc . to ei%age -eight voluntary 


organisers i 


c , ‘ ^ '1 3 4 1'*" S' ^ ^ ‘ 

to;^aasip 4 \|l;ie '1^1^ wales two- feisaies^ 

* ■ A t ^ 



but they are covering a population of only 33,000. The State GcovernmexA i 
was asked to appoint more Community Organisers and to cover the requisite i 

population of 50,000. . Ip U.P, also the number of Community Organisers y. 

is smaller and' they are covering half tbe population with practically 
half the strength, , Unless a total of 50, OOG is covered by these projectf^ | 
the overhead expenditure will be higher. There are still a few projects, 
where inspite of tbe full complement of staff the coverage is low and 
it is necessary that it should be made of. 

In West Bengal, there is a different staffing pattern 
which has been agreed on an experimental basis. In the two projects 
which have been allotted to West Bengal one at Tollygunge in Calcutta 
and the other at Salkia in Howrah, there is a team of 10 specialists in 
each of the two projects covering about a lakh of population in each case. 

The team comprises 2 Social Education Organisers I 1 male and 1 female, 2 ’ ^ 

Public. Belat ions Officers, 2 Extension Educators (Health) - 1 male and 
r female, 1 Inspector. Cooperative Societies, 1 Extension Officer 
(Industries) and 2 part-time Extension Educators (Family Planning) - 
one male and one female. The part-time Educators work for three days in 
a week. It had also been agreed that the specialists would be working 

primarily as community organisers, although they have been drawn from 
the related government departments. 



owing qualifications were laid down for Community 


Organisers and Project Officers 


Conmiuhitv Organ iaerg 
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ii) Diploma or degree in s-odlal work or training in social 
education or extension work in any of the Institutes set up by the 
Government or with Government assistance will be considered to be an 
additional qualification. 

iii) , The minimum age limit should be 24- years to ensure certain 
amount of maturity in the candidate. 

B. Project Officer; ■ ■ ; ; 

The candidate should possess the same qualifications as 
for ciamunity organisers but should have, three years'* experience of active 
social work in a supervisory position. In due course, the: project 
officers should be promoted from community organisers. 

The staff could be draim from among the existing Government 
.servants with requisite .qmlif ications or they could be recruited frcm 
outside. In U.P. and Maharashtra, the Project Officers and the Community 
Organisers have almost all been drawn from ■ftie Bural Community Development 
programme and most of them had been working as Block Developront Officers* 
In some of the other States, staff has been selected from the various 
departments including the administrative departments so that not all of 
them, satisfy the requisite qualifications. In some of the States such as 
.Punjab., Manipur, Tripura, the candidates were selected by inviting 
applications.. There also the qualifications have not been adhere^ 
cases, Thepe are tw different opinions about the suitability of staff 
"that may "be dram from outside haying prope*^ training in sooial work and 
those that may he drawn from the existing government departments# It has 
.not yet, been possible tp arrive at a definite conclusion on the. basis of 
.the performance of the, ^existing staff# Nevex'^theless it appears, that the 
,I¥oject;, Off iters.. .a|id Community Opa risers administrative background ,, 

’and experience- "axe’" more anxious for physical ^ results rather than the 
organisatibnal and educational aspecbs 'directed towards changing people *s 
' attitudes ••and m'otivatihhsi ' w- ;■ ■ . 
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The schesise proviiie.-' for the Gppoirit.faai.i- oT a D^rectc.-' 
in the very beginnii^ so that he could actively supervise and associate 
himself with the project. . -No State Government !f?a£ appointed such a 
Director so far. The West Bengal Govemment designated the Director of 
Social Welfare as the Director of Uihan Community Deyelopment, In 



Gujarat, the ]rojects are under the administrative charge of the Director 
of Municipalities and the Director of Social Welfare acts as the technical 
adviser. In Punjab and Rajasthan, the ..Director of Local Bodies are 
looking after the programme. In other States, the Secretary of the. 

Local Self Government Departroeat is in administrative charge' of the 
projects. However, the matter is heipg persued with the State Governments 
for appointment of a Director of Urban. Community Development at the 
earliest-, .... 

Another aspect of thfe staff position in different projects 
has been that a number of Community Organisers have since resigned, or in 
the case of Government servants transferred to other posts. Vacancies 
have not been filled up. In the case of, Rajasthan, Ajmer, even the Project 
Officer had been transferred within , six months of his taking up his 
duties with the Project and the- charge of the post of the Project Officer 
has been .given to the Municipal Commissioner (executive officer) of the 
municipality. There is need for -careful selection of staff and for 
keeping tlKm,in position for adbfjuate periods considering the pilot nature 
projects. Moreover, it is necessary that the' staff* before taking 
up their duties should undergo a short training course so that they 
are suitably oriented to ohjeetiyes of the programme aiKi methods of 
work. The State Governments have been slow in. selecting candidates for 
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'5, Admin i sir at ive Agency - .a - A 

It has been the general experience of projects run under 

Schemes of the Central Social Welfare Board,' and the Public Conperation 

\ ' 

DiTision of the Planning Commission that the, municipal authorities were 
' not helpful and coo.p 0 rative in prompting the programme and yet most of 
the local problems of .the urban community related to the working of 
municipal departments. On the other hand it has been felt that there 
' is need for orienting tte municipal staff to community attitudes for 
ensuring greater particijx?.tion of' the citizens in tackling local 

i 

problems* The Scheme sponsored by the Gorv^ernment of Indian therefoi^e, 
laid down that the Corporation/Municipality should be the admixiisti^ative 
"agency in the implementation , of the TJCD programme. It was pointed out 
that the concerned local body should .be fully involved - organically 
and functionally* -A Project JSdyisory Committee is required to be formed 
under the Chairmanship, of the 3 fay or /President of the municipality with 
Sbtie' councillors. y local leadersy and So.cial workers with the Executive 
"'Officer as its Secretfi-ry to ensure full cooperation and coordination of 
the municipal departments in the project. Out of the 14 projects which 
have been operating for about a, year y Delhi y Bhavnagar and Eajkot 

projects are under the direct administratiTe control of the municipalities/ 
!• jfebrporatious... laphal, Agartaif, Panjim, Aurangabad,. Ludhiana, Jhansi and 


Kanpur projects are under the adnini.str.ative control of the State 
Governments hut the !iianicipa.li‘fci®s/corporations are the implementing 


agencies of the projects, ' In the, base of We.st Bengal, Tollygunge and 
Salkia projects have been fuiictioning directly under t be State Government* 
The JPfoj®®^. .Oop^jittees,, have, been tomffid in Bhavnagar, Aurangabad, 

Fanjim, A^mer, projects with the 

. ■ ■ ■ ‘ ‘ V ' ■ " . ' .t ^ ‘ 


Mayors/Presd dents as the Chairiaen in most of the cases. In others, 
the Committees are in the process of formation. In many cases the 
Mayors/Presidants have shown personal interest in the programme . These 
Project- Committees have however, failed to fulfil the original intensions. 
This Committee was required to be bfoad-based to mobilise the cooperation 
of academic and Social welfare agencies at well as the association of 
leading citizens. The Scheme also provided for the active association 
of voluntary agencies in implementing the programme. However, the 
project officers have been working with local voluntary organisations 
and the Tifest Bengal patterns works through local people^s organisations. 

The Jamshedpur experiment is in a class by itself. Here 
the project is run by Tata Iron & Steel Company idiich is also the town 
authority- by virtue of its proprietory position over all lands within 
the -limits of the city. On the other hand, it is significant - that 
the vast majority of people covered by the project are non-employees. 

As pointed out above, the local people are actively associated through 
Community Councils in carrying out local programnes. There is hardly 
:any other private or public imdertaking responsible, for a town of such 
a size having such a large percentage of non-employees living within the 
Company’s jurisdiction. 

The Baroda experiment of a Citizens' Committee is a pointer 
.of. the possibility of urban community development work being organised by 
an independent body of citizens which can approach the municij®.! and 
government departments for appropriate assistance in developing the 
■va'ribus programmes, ■ 

; There have also been proposals for. the UCD pipgramoe of the 
Ministry of Health aiidJfeiaiiy Warning, being organised by a voluntary 





organisation; in close cooperation with the mimicipal authority or soiae 
of the institutes' of social work taking^ up. actiou*-*research projects with 
ac t IT e participation of the .municipai agencies# ’ 

6 ,. 

: One of tho tasks of t lie project staff is to ’act as a link 

between 'the local people and the different ..municipal and goTeriusent ' agenci^^ 
for channelising such assistance as nay be a'vailable under the different 
schemes of the Governi»snt ' for the benefit , of the urban cojmmunity# The 
iBaiti emphasis of the programme is organising the people to develop 
initiative for coitimunity action with such technical , administrative and 
financial assistance that is available from the Government# It has been 
seen that the different departments of the Government^ such as. Healthy 
Education I Housing , Social T/elfare and the'' 'like have different., schemes 



carried out through different agencies# The project staff is to play the\ 
role of a catalyst both for the community as for. the, department s<t There 
is a darker of the urban community development organisation being looked 
upon as a rival department, if the project staff were itself to perform 
the fimctions that belong to different departments. The essential role 
of the U,C.D. staff is tc organise the coKiciuniiy.and not to provide the 
facilities and carry out the progranaie to meet the requirements. It is 
to prepare the conasunity for acting in its own interest and establishing 


' cohtacts that may help them to Uiidertake programmes for tteir own improve.— 
ment. The Community (Irganisers therefore, can he of assistance to the 
different departments.., in -promoting their programmes and bringing them in 
ooritact wlth the field in a special way, • Therje is, therefore, a need 
of co-ordinated approach on the part of the Government so that the 
departmental activities are brot^ht to bear npop the needs of .the camsunity. 
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The Maharashtra Goverruaent have' issued a circular to all departaents 
bringing to their notice the organisation of urban community develojaaent 
projects and to see, how this machinery can be utilised for promotion of 
their programmes* The departments of fhe Governinent of ?fest Bengal are 
using the project organisation for establishing contacts with the field. 

In Gujarat, apart from the Project Advisory Committees in the different 
towns, there is a State Advisory Committee in U.C.D. bringing together 
certain departments for watchir^- the progress of the U.C.D. projects, 

. It may be desirable , to-, have such a committee at the State level which may 
seek to coordinate the various urban programmes of the Government. 

7 • Budget & Finance 

The, scheme envisaged the pattern Of assistance which 
provided that the Government of India will meet one half of the expenditure 
and the other half vail be met jointly by fhe State Govemmenfcs/partici— 
pating local bodies, subject to a ceiling of ils*66,000/_ (including the 
salary of a full time, Director) for the first project and Rs, 55,000/- 
for the subsequent projects, that may be located in the same State. 

The expenditure on the pilot projects, set up in the Union Territories 
is met entirely by the Central Government, ■ It was suggested that the 
StateGoveriffiients should take advance action in this regard and make 
necessary budgetary provisi-c.ri. so thax the programme is conceived and 
executed wit'nout any financial handicaps right from ihe very beginning. 

But it appears that the ih'oject had -run into' difficulties as imny of the 
State Governments and Union Territories had not completed the necessary 
budgetary formalities for t|jgiply release of funds, as in Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh, Delhi and fen ipTn . In Punjab » the project funds have not been 
released dUe to an in— apps^opriate Head of Account, In a number of projects. 



the necessary ministerial staff has not been provided. The budget^^^^^ 
pattern may h&ye, some deficiencies but experience is lacking almost the 
way in which, it can be improved. ; . ; 

8, Matching Grants^ ' ' ' , ,, ' ^ 

The scheBe has allocated a sum of Es ,16, OOO/-** for local 
programmes on the b^ is of a matching contribution from the people. This 
sum is to be utilised for those local activities which are not normally 
covered by the. municipal and departmental budget. The expenditure on 
these activities is to be shared equally by the Central Government and 
the State Governinenta/participating local bodies. The basic idea behind 
this provision,, was to; Jieqp .. the “programne as inexpensive as possible to 
ensure wider coverage and secondly to mobilise and enlist people’s 
participation and support to the tfCD programme. The matching grants 
are to be utilised- fully as an index of people’s participation. The 
grants, as envisaged could not be utilised in most of the projects, due 
to administrative and proced-!n:al reasons , In Ludhiana, the sum of 
Es.lSOOO/~ had been provided in the current year's budget, but the same 
could not be utilised, pending the authority to draw the amount by the 
Treasury Officer, LudMaba." Agarta la Project failed .tq utiliie this 
j^ount for want of budget pro\'is ion. The rules for sanctioning matching 
.grants are being finalised for llajkot Project. The matching grants had 
not been made a-yailablfe f or Tollygunge in Calcutta, and Salkia in Howrah 
in West Benj^l, In Bhavaagari An upper limit of Es,200y-- was fixed for 
each Vikas ifandal for. local ■ppogranmes. The detaip, of. its utilisation 
are awaited. , The details of o-fcher projects, regaa^ tog the -utilisation 
of matching .giants ate •come., ' ' 



